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One of the pests of European agriculture is 
the rabbit, which breeds seven times in a year, 
and as it produces eight at a birth, it is estimat- 
ed that the progeny of a single pair would in 
four years amount to the enormous number of 
1,274,480. It is fortunate that they haveso many 
enemies, besides man, to keep them in check. 
Rabbits and hares are much alike, but differ in 
their habits—the hare is a solitary animal, and 


makes its nest or “form” on the ground, while 
the rabbit burrows and lives in large colonies. 
Naturalists place all our animals that are usually 
called rabbits among the the hares, of which we 
have in our entire territory some twenty species. 
Our common species is the Lepus sylvaticus, 
found throughout the greater part of the United 
States. It retains its brown color all winter, 
whilethe Northern Hare, Lepus Americanus, 





which has a more northern range, is brown in 
summer, and white in winter. Both hares and 
rabbits are exceedingly timid, and for their safe- 
ty from their enemies rely upon their fleetness. 
Our domestic rabbits are supposed to be varieties 
of the European ZL. cuniculus, The above group 
admirably represents characteristics common to 
these animals—contentment when no danger is 
suspected, and great timidity when alarmed, 
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time of vegetable life. 
and by repose. So 


Hail winter, the resting 
We gather strength in sleep, 
do the animals, to which man is so close akin in his 
physical and even intellectual structure. Plants 
also undergo internal changes which fit them for 
the new life of the spring. The maple stem con- 
tains little sugar during the season of growth, but 
gains it from the changes which oecur to the con- 
tents of its cells during the rest, The 
grasses and winter grains ripen their roots, so to 
speak, and we presume that no vegetables which 
maintain their vitality through the cold season, ap- 
proach the spring unchanged, but they are better 
prepared to commence anew growth. The soil firmly 
bound by the frost fetters is no exception to the 
rule of improvement. Simple freezing is very bene- 
ficial, freezing and thawing still more so, and the 
more thorough the exposure to the action of the 
elements, the greater the advantages. Particles of 
plant food, before unavailable, are brought into a 
condition to be dissolved by water, and taken up 
by the plants. Stiff clays are ameliorated, peaty 
soils are made friable, and a volume might be writ- 
ten on the good effects of frost on the soil. It 
makes up to the dwellers in the temperate and 
frigid zones the lack of the intenser action of warm 
airs, moisture, fermentation, and decay upon the 
soit and its constituents, occurring in the tropics. 

Rest is nota folding of the hands in idleness, that 
, or its equivalent. A change is more resting 
than a cessation of labor. If the hands rest, let us 
set the brain at work, and Ict the social qualities 
find useful employment, for thus shall we he in- 
vigorated in body and mind, and all the better pre- 
pared for hard work when itcomes. After all, the 
rest of winter, to most farmers, is more in change 
of work than in anything else. Work enough 
may be done in the shortest day to give any man 
good digestion, and to soften even a bed of straw, 


period of 


is rust 


The interest in Farmers’ Club meetings, and in 
other similar gatherings, will flag, if especial efforts 
be not made by those who have the ordering of 
them to make every meeting attractive by drawing 
out from the members facts useful to all, imparting 
some practically useful knowledge, giving away 
seeds, grafts, roots, duplicate catalogues and cireu- 
lars, ete. Here let us drop a hint, which, in our 
experience, has always worked well. If the secre- 
tary, at each meeting, distributes a// the articles of 
the kinds enumerated that he has on hand to the 
members present, be they many or few, saving none 
for delinquent or absent ones, the. meetings will be 
much better attended. 





The Retrospect.—The last month of the year is 
upon us. Our volume closes with it, but we neither 
shut our books, nor lay down our pens. The Sab- 
bath of the year is for our readers, not for us, with 
whom every month is like its fellows. Yet these 
brief halts upon the march are pleasant, as we cast 
the eye back over the way we have come, and take 
our bearings, and make ready to move forward into 
the unknown but hopeful future. The year has 
been one Jong to be remembered as presenting the 
anomaly of a parching drought and most damaging 
rains, sweeping hand in hand, as it were, across the 
continent; yet our prosperity, as an agricultural peo- 
ple, is great. Most of our products are sought for 
The dis- 
eases which have threatened our stock, haye passed 
away, means of intercommunication have greatly 
increased, so that access to markets, with remuner- 
ative prices are offered even to the corn growers and 
herdsmen of our out-most borders. The peaceful 
conquests of labor and of the strifes of trade are 
noticeable everywhere. Each section is being 
bound to the other by cords of iron, and bonds of 
commercial intercourse. The mutual dependence of 
each portion of the country upon the other for real 
prosperity, is every day more strongly apparent. 


| 
| 


1 . 
or otherwise. 
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Hiints About Work. 


The winter evenings have come, and it is a matter 
of the first importance that a portion of them 
should be devoted to the cultivation of the mind. 
The summer has necessarily been devoted to labor, 
In the winter, Nature puts a barrier upon many of 
our labors, and we should take advantage of the in- 
terval to read upon topics that have been deferred 
for want of time to discussthem. The mind needs 
cultivation as much as the soil, and it is generally 
the state of the mind that makes farming profitable 
The brain is more and more show- 
ing its power every year in eeonomizing farm la- 
bor, and 10 man ean afford to remain in ignorance 
of the manifold appliances that help his industry. 
Keep the mind improving, and make all your farm 
operations a means of mental culture. Look back 
over the past year, and see wherein you have made 
bad plans, or failed to carry out good ones. De- 
termine what practices have been profitable and 
what ought to be abandoned. Every year’s opera- 
ought to have its lessons for the thinking 
and settle some principles, 


tions 
farmer, 

Books. —These are becoming more and more nee- 
essary upon the farm, The more a man knows, 
the more he needs to know in every calling. in life. 
‘* A little learning isa dangerous thing.’’ There has 
been a great mental quickening upon the farm 
within the past ten years, and multitudes of work- 
ers have got smattering of the science of agri- 
culture, They have got out of the ruts in which 
they were comparatively safe, and have ventured 
upon experiments. They need more light to 
guide them; and to this end they must read the 
writings of men farther advanced than themselves, 
and thus ayail themselves of their knowledge. The 
books made by practical farmers, gardeners, and 
fruit-growers, embody the experience of a life-time 
and are invaluable to those who come after them. 
The man who masters this experience saves himself 
from a multitude of losses, and puts himself in the 
way tomake large gains. “ Draining for Profit” is 
a book that ought to be in every farmer’s hands. 
Get the best books on your business, and study 
them with a view to following such teachings as 
are adapted to your soil and climate. 

Periodicals, — These are indispensable now to 
keep aman abreast of his times. No investment 
pays better than a few dollars in the best agricul- 
tural and horticultural journals, Farming is pro- 
eressive like the other arts, and there is money 
saved and gained in the hints which these papers 
drop in their monthly or weekly visits. 

Circulating Libraries, will furnish much that one 
is not able to purchase for himself. These should 
be established in every town, and provision made 
for their regular increase, At least exchange books 
and periodicals with your neighbors. They are 
great educators. Your children will read some- 
thing, and you may as well direct their education 
as to leave it to others. A home well supplied 
with good books and papers is rarely deserted for 
places of vicious resort. 

Schools. —Keep your children in the best schools. 
Make the free schools as good as they ean be, but 
if there are better, use them. There is no compen- 
sation for the loss of the advantages of education. 


Accounts,— Haye everything settled up by the 
close of this month, and ascertain definitely the re- 
sult of the year’s transactions. Jfvow whether you 
have gained or lost, and how much. Farmers are 
more negligent than any other class in this matter. 
They have much barter with their neighbors, and 
at the store or market town, and often accounts 
run for years without any settlement. They do not 
know how they stand with the world, and cannot 
tell whether any crop they cultivate isa loss or gain 
tothem, This is bad farming, and often leads to 
bad morality. Keep accounts and settle them once 
a year, for your own sake as wellas your neighbors’ 
Begin the next year with a clean balance sheet. 


Protection against Frost.—The cellar may be made 


frost-proof originally, by good underpinning and 
double glazed windows. If this has not been done, 


make a thick bank of earth, tan-bark, sea weed, or 
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straw. The roots have cost quite too much labor 
to be ruined by frost. A well protected cellar 
makes the whole house warmer and saves fuel. Pro- 
tect water pipes and pumps, and if the pipes 
chanee to get frozen, wrap them in flannel and pour 
hot water upon them to thaw them out. Save 
plumbers’ bills by timely attention. 

Fodder.—This has cost money to raise and should 
he carefully used. Feed regularly, and only so 
much as an animal eats up clean. There is waste 
in irregular, or over-feeding. If you fodder in the 
vard Jet if be under ashed, with racks to put the hay 
in. Stocks should be brought to the barn and fod- 
dered there. It is wasteful to seatter hay upon 
the ground. Much of it is trampled and lost. 

Live Stock of all kinds should have the owners’ 
daily supervision. If others do the work, his eyes 
should see that it is well done. Few hired men can 
he trusted to do things constantly according to di- 
rections. In the very cold weather there is a con- 
stant temptation to consult his own ease rather 
than the comfort of the animals entrusted to his 
care, Feed and water regularly, and shelter all cat- 
tle in barns or sheds. Pine boards are cheaper than 
hay and grain. Keep salt within reach of horses, 
eattle, and sheep. A large lump of rock salt is best 
for this purpose. If they can lick when they 
please, they will not take it in excess. Attend to 
ventilation in barns and stables, and give the ani- 
mals the benefit of the sun for awhile on clear 
davs. Keep all animals in a thriving condition. 

Colts and Steers.—Improve the leisure of the sea- 
eon to break them in to work. The smooth snow 
path makes light loads, and their strength should 
not he much taxed at first. 

Lforses.—The horse above all animals wants care- 
ful handling. See that the shoes are well put on, 
und the eaulks sharpened as icy weather approach- 
ex. Warm blankets save fodder and promote 
health. If the young folks go on askigh ride, in- 
sist upon the horse blanket to. keep company with 
the robes for Tom and his sweetheart. There will 
be bills enough to settle without asick horse in the 

table to be doctored. 

Working Oxen should be kept shod and caulked, 
if used. Keepup the flesh by generous feeding. A 
jean working ox is poor property. 

(ows.—Keep the stables clean and well bedded at 
night. Sprinkle plaster or dried peat upon the 
floors when cleaned out, to save the ammonia and 
to avoid injury to the eyes of the cows. Ventilate 
thoroughly, and from the top of the barn if possi- 
ble. Give them an opportunity to exercise an hour 
or two in the warmest part of the day. Keep the 
hors ornamented with balls, if they are inclined 
to be quarrelsome. Plan to haye one or more far- 
row, or new milch cows for winter. There is no 
substitute for a plenty of good milk in the family. 

Hogs ought to be well fattened by Christmas, 
Pork is made much more economically in warm 
than in freezing weather. Pay great attention to 
the quarters of the animals. Good sties with plen- 
ty of straw are cheaper than meal to keep up the 
animal hest. The pig is cleanly in his habits, and 
will keep himself clean if you give him a dry lodg: 
ing place and straw. Corn meal is high this year, 
and the root erop is short, and pork will probably 
cost the Eastern farmer about all if comes to. 
Cooked food pays best. 

Poultry is ove of the most attractive features of 
the barn-yard, and when well cared for nothing 
pays better. In fattening geese and ducks, give 
them a pen for two weeks before killing. Hens and 
turkeys we have thought fattened quite as well at 
largo, But they should be fed frequently with 2 va- 
riety of food, and have all they can eat. Arrange 
to haye eggs in winter. A room on the south side 
of a hill, with plenty of glass, is almost indispen- 
sable, The birds must have animal food in some 
form, broken shells, and dust to.xoll.in. Eggs in 
winter always bring a high. priee,in city markets. 
Select for layers the early-pullets oftast.spring. 
For plans of poultry houses-see back numbers. 


Manure.—Attend to its manufacture early and 
late, in summer.and winter. Your success in. hus- 


} 





bandry depends mainly upon this article. It pays 
even upon good Jands by making them better, and 
securing larger and more economical crops. Be 
avaricious of fertilizers. It is often convenient to 
draw muck and peat from the banks of ditches that 
have been dug in the summer.: We have found it 
quite practicable to dig muck in winter after the 
surface is frozen hard enough to bearteams. Some 
swamps are accessible at this time that cannot be 
approached insummer. <A farmer can never haye 


too much muck on hand,if he has an aere of | 


meadow that does not produce three tons of hay. 


Wood-eutting and [Iainber.—Now is the time to lay 
in a stock of wood for the year. Well-seasoned 
wood saves fucl, time, money, and the temper of 
the housewife. Much of the comfort of a family 
depends upon the kitchen fire. Rails have also to 
be provided upon many farms. Posts are wanted, 
and joists, planks, and boards. Saw-mill logs are 
much more easily carried upon sleds than upon 


carts. Improve the first good snow to move them. 


The Ice Harvest.—Secure this as soon as the ice is 
six inches thick, This sometimes comes in Decem- 
ber, and does not come again. If an ice-house is 
wanting, build one. See plans of inexpensive ice- 
houses, in back volumes. Ice is at once a luxury 
and a necessary in summer. The dairy is better 
managed with it, and many perishable articles can 
be preserved that would otherwise be lost. 

Tools.—Now that the season is ended, overhaul 
all implements and vehicles. Repair damages, and 
if new tools are wanted, secure them, to be ready 
for next year’s operations. If these have no abid- 
ing place, build a tool-house without delay, and il- 
Justrate that motto: ‘‘ A place for every thing, and 
every thing in its place.” 

Seeds.—Get a complete assortment for next year. 
Much of the success of farming depends upon this 
item. For corn select sound ears, and those grow- 
ing two ears upon a stalk. Keep the ears in a dry, 
warm room, until thoroughly cured. Much poor 
seed corn is planted every year, and people wonder 
why it does not come up. Early seed potatoes 
should be securednow. It often makes a difference 
of half inprice whether a crop is marketed in July or 
October. Burn up the old garden seeds and geta 
new stock from some reliable seedsman. Our pres- 
ent postage law brings a seed store to every man’s 
door, and he has no exeuse for planting seed that 
are most too good to throw away, but not quite 
good enough to comeup. Doubtful seeds will not 
pay when good ones ean had for love or money. 


a coe 


Work in the Horticultural Depart- 
ment. 


Now that cold weather has well-nigh put a stop 
to out-of-door work, it is well to take a look ahead 
and, before the present year has expired, give 
thought to the labors of the one that is so soon to 
open. It is a pleasant thing about horticulture 
that it is always progressive, and that perfection is 
never attained in any department. That which we 
now consider the perfect fruit or flower will, in 
ten years, be looked upon as unworthy of cultiva- 
tion. It is this suecession of novelties, this striv- 
ing after improvement, that lends such a charm to 
hortienltural pursuits, Each year’s experience 
teaches better ways of cultivation, and gives us 
new knowledge of the things we cultivate. For- 
tunate is he who makes use of cach year’s teach- 
ines, and still more fortunate if he has the means 
and the will to add to them the experience of oth- 
ers. Now at this season, when one ean bea student 
without feeling that he is neglecting other matters, 
it is well to gather up the seattered hints that are 
hidden in papers that were laid aside in the busy 
season, and to look at the recent books that have 
been written in his particular department. It is 
not possible that men like Warder, Thomas, Ful- 
ler, Henderson, and others, can write a book upon 
matters to which their lives have been devoted, 
without giving some information that may be turn- 
ed to practical account. Commending the horti- 
culturist to his books and journals, we give the few 
items of out-door work that belong to the month, 


Orchard and Nursery. 


In the Southern States, and in favorable seasons 


| at the North, much of the work of plowing and 


subsoiling, and making ready for spring planting, 
may be done. Every favorable opportunity of this 
kind should be seized upon. Planting an orchard 
implies a promise to take care of it; trees set last 
fall should he occasionally looked to, to see that 
they are safe from domestic animals, 

Fences must be in a condition to keep out horses, 
cattle, and sheep, as well as those thoughtless 
people who, when snow covers the ground, strike 


| a straight line for their destination without regard 


| veryapt to bark them. 
after a snow fall, go around and press the snow 


| memorandum. 








to the damage they may do. 

Rabbits are often destructive to young orchards, 
and yarious preventives have been from time to 
time proposed. The simplest of these, and the 
one largely followed at the West, is to sprinkle the 
trunks of the trees with blood, or, what answers the 
same purpose, rub them with a piece of fresh liver. 

Mice \ike to work under cover, and if dead weeds 
or other litter lie close to the trees, they will be 
Clear away all rubbish, and 


firmly around the trunks. Surrounding the base 
of the trunk with a cylinder of tin or sheet iron may 
be practised where there aré not many trees. A 
solid, smooth mound of earth, about a foot high, 
will protect them; but when snow covers this, the 
mice will work under it if it is not trampled hard. 
Standing Water in the orchard must be prevented 
by opening surface drains where they are needed. 
Cions may be cut any time, provided the twigs 
be not frozen. Choose good, well ripened shoots, 
of last season’s growth; tie in bundles and label 
with the greatest care. To insure against the loss 
of the tag, it is well to mark one of the cions in 
each bundle also, Whittle a flat place at the large 
end of the twig, and then cut a number in Roman 
numerals, which shall serve as a reference toa 
Saw-dust is better than sand for 
preserving the cions; keep in a cool place. 
Catalogues should be consulted, and the list of 
trees for spring planting made out. Our advice is 
to always buy of the nearest reliable nurseryman. 
Manure may be applied to the orchard—not a lit- 


| tle near the tree, but over the whole surface, 


Fruit in store is to be kept at as low and even a 
temperature as practicable, without freezing. 
Choice pears that have been well kept bring a good 
price, especially as the holidays approach. 

Nursery stock can now be propagated by root- 
grafting. This work is done in-doors, in unpleasant 
weather; while the mild days are employed in 
heading back and shaping the last season’s growth 
of young trees. Look to trees that were 

TIeeled-in for the winter, and see that no water 
stands around them and that the banking of carth 
is not washed away by heavy rains. 


Fruit Garden. 


The general directions for the orchard are for the 
most part applicable here. 

Protection of those plants that need it is usually 
done too soon; when the ground becomes crusted 
is time enough. Tender raspberries may be bent 
down and covered with earth, and amulch put over 
the strawberry beds, as noted on page 450, 

Snow, if it accumulates in the heads of dwarf 
trees, should be shaken out while it is yet light. 

Grape Vines, if yet unpruned, may be attended to 
on mild days. Even the hardiest do all the better 
if laid down and covered with earth. Make cut 
tings and bury them, or callus them by the process 
recommended last month on page 409. 

Pruning of dwarf trees may be done, provided no 
large wounds are made. 

_—_— 


Kitchen Garden, 


Wherever the condition of the ground will allow 
of the use of the plow and spade, a great deal may 
be done to save valuable time in the spring. To 
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this end all rubbish should be cleared up, and 
everything made snug and neat. 


Roots that are already in pits should be covered 
as the cold increases, and when winter fairly sets 
in, the pits should be banked over with about two 
feet of soil, neatly rounded off, to shed rains. Hardy 
roots, such as horse-radish, parsuips, and salsify, 
may have some litter thrown over them, and thus 
prolong the season during which they may be dug. 

Celery, stored in trenches as heretofore directed, 
d to be covered gradually, commenc- 
inches of leaves or litter, and as 


will also ne 
ing with a few 
the cold increases, adding a covering of earth. 
Corering of standing crops of kale, shallots, spin- 
ach, ete., will need to be done in loealitics where 
the winter is severe. Near the hay is 
used for this purpose, and is an excellent material, 


coast, salt 


but straw or leaves are more generally available. 
Cabbages and other plants in cold frames will re- 
are more likely to 


Give them air by 


quire constant attention, and 
suffer from heat than from cold. 
lifting the sash even in freezing weather, and on 
mild days remove the sashes altogether. 


Seeds should be ina place secure from mice and 


moisture as well as great extremes of temperature. 
Ifaye every pareel correctly marked with its con. 
tents as well as date of Destroy all seeds 
of doubtfal identity or vitality. 


crowth. 


aired, and every 
spring. 





Tools may be overhauledand r 
thing for 

Manure.—This is the key to suecessful gardening, 
and its accumulation is one of the kinds of hoard- 
ing that we advocate. In most large towns there 
are waste fertilizers that are worth carting away. 





put in working order 


—— 


Fiower Garden and sawn. 


With the departure of the Chrysanthemums, the 
borders are bare of flowers. Those who have been 
thenghtful enough to introduce 
Kalmias, and other evergreens for winter cffect, 


Rhododendrons, 


ean now enjoy their cheerful appearance. 

votection must be given to many tender shrubs. 
Where the case admits of it, laying down and coy- 
ering with earth is the readiest as well as one of the 
best ways. Half hardy Roses, Clematises, Wista- 
rias, (in very cold places,) and the like, winter nice- 
ly under a covering of earth, provided the spot is 
so well drained that water cannot settle about them. 

Evergreen boughs, especially those of the red cedar, 
may be placed over low shrubs to protect them. 

Lawns should have a good top dressing of rich 
compost. 

Tvergreens, as wellas dense clumps of shrubbery 
and evergreen hedges, not of proper form, are very 
apt to get bent out of shape if not broken down 
by heavy accumulations of snow. Such accidents 
should be prevented by removing the snow while 
it is still light and can be readily shaken off. 

ee 
Green and Hot-Houses, 


The management of fires will require some judg- 
ment, especially in a month in which a fine, mild 
day is often sueceeded by a very cold night. In the 
greenhouse, the thermometer should not go below 
48° at night, and reach 55° or 60° in the day-time. 
Give air wherever it is safe to do so. 

Arrange the plants to the best advantage. Renew 
sticks and labels, and have all in complete order. 

Insects must be fought at the start. At the first 
appearance of the green fly, or aphis, make a smoke 
with tobacco. The syringe will keep the red spider 
in check. Page’s Sprinkler is excellent for this. 

Cacti, and all plants that are in a state of rest, 
need but very little water, while growing ones 
should not be allowed to lag for the want of it. 

Bulbs that were potted for house decoration may 
be brought into a warm place, a few pots at a time, 
to keep up a succession of flowers. 

Hanging Baskets, so much in demand for the holi- 
days, should be filled. Ivy is the ground work, 
and it is better ¢o fill a basket with this alone 
than to crowd a lot of unsuitable things into it. 











Apiary in Dee.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 


Give the bees liberty to fly during the last warm 


days, and when the weather is too cool to allow of 


their flight, they may be put into winter quarters. 
Strong stocks skould be selected for storing, espe- 
cially if there are but few hives. Poor stocks do 
not generate heat enough to prevent them from 
perishing. If kept in a room, which should be per- 
fectly dark, it requires about 50 stocks to produce 
Smaller numbers may be kept ina 
In September, 1865, we 


suflicient heat. 
dry cellar, or be buried. 
gave an article on burying hives, with an illustra- 
tion. Very strong stocks will winter on the stand, 
and better in the straw hive than in any other. In 
any there be ventilation. 
Wooden hives should be well protected by 
If the 
eet in, cover it with wire cloth, leaving room for 
Now is a eood time to 


subject of bee cul- 


ease, should proper 
straw. 


entrance to the hive is so larve that mice ean 


the passage of the bees. 


make hives, and to study up the 








ture. The works of Quinby and Langstroth should 
be in the hands of every apiarian, as they not only 
give full direction for practice, but discuss the eu- 


rious habits, and remarkable physiology of the bee. 


——_ Oo 6 eet Oe > oo —_ 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
pe: 

The following condensed, 

fully prepared specially for the American Agré 


for the month e 


comprehensive tables, care- 





show at a glance the transactions 




















Noy. 18, 1867, and also for the preceding month: 

a. PRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS Fiour, Wheat. Co Rye, Barley, Oats, 
26 days (ris m'th5S03,00% 3.598.009 9,194,009 377,009 1,168,000 2,719,000 
27 days last 1'Uhd37,000 2,246,009 1,750,009 189,099 — 805,000 1,210,000 
SALES, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Ty Oats, Barley. 
2Waavs his m'th 576.000 3.514,000 2,520,000 18 2,818,500 817,000 
27 days dastim*th,41,090 1,802,000 2,911,000 350,009 2,016,000 513,000 
Re Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RecEIPTs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, » Parley, oat 
2% days 1867... ..503.000 3,598,000 2.491.000 377.009 1,168,009 2,719,000 
27 days 1866, ...521,000 1,213,000 1,496,000 107,090 2,181,000 319,000 


Oats, Barley. 


heat, Corn, Rye. 


SALEs, Flour 
¢ 1S9.000 § 


26 days 1867 576,000 





vO 817,000 





4,000 











27 days 1866 363,000 2 5,629,000 476,000 1,313,000 2,135,000 

De Erports from New York, Jan. 1 to Nov. 16: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rie, Oats. Barley, 

Ly ee 698,623 8,237,969 6,900.4°0 819,195 111,970 886,863 

1366..... S11,066 = 340,335) 10,556,000 192,489 1,067,567 I34,561 

4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

1867. Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 

mush, bush, bush, bush. bush, 
Novy, 12...911,129 131,543 $61,053 
Oct, 15. ...167.608 4,300 32.793 





> 16,511 
608,194 16,461 








5e Receipts of Breadstuffs at tide water at Albany, 
May 1st to October 31th: 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 

bbis, bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Le 5,999,109 14,099,100 625,100 2,592,500 5,819,100 

1866... 3,893,000 2% 909 $57,500 3,210,600 7,785,400 





Gold has been much depressed since our last. It has been 
down to 13814, and thereafter up to 141. It closed on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 16th @ 139%....The breadstuff market has 
been rather more active, but, under increased supplies, 
and the decline in gold, prices have been quoted lower 
generally. The home trade have been buying freely. The 
export demand has also been good, particularly for low 
grades of flour, and for spring wheat. Prices of wheat 
closed in favor of buyers. Corn has not been much sought 
after, save for home use. It has generally ruled at figures 
above the limits of shippers, and comparatively few for- 
eign orders have been executed. The market for it closed 
weak and drooping. Rye and Barley have been held quite 
firmly, and have been in fair request. Oats have been 
mostly controlled by speculators, who hold about two- 
thirds of the stock here, and under whose management 
the market prices have been subject to frequent and ex- 
treme fluctuations. The closing transactions on the 16th 
inst. were of considerable magnitude, but mainly on spec- 
ulative account at higher and rising prices....Provi- 
sions have been generally lower, and less inquired for, 
though Lard, Bacon, and Butter attracted more attention 
towards the close, and were quoted stronger in price.... 
Cotton has been in better supply and less active demand 
at easier and drooping rates.... Wool has been freely of- 
fered at reduced figures, and toward the close has been 
in rather better demand, especially fine fleece, largely on 
speculation....Hay, Hops, and Tobacco haye been in 
good demand, and buoyant. 
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CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 


Oct. 17, Nov, 18, 

Prick OF GOLD... ....... rr 143% 139% 
FLour—Super to Extra Stateg 900 @11 80 $8 80 @10 30 
4 to Extra Southern,... 1100 @1650 965 @IB 4s 







1050 @16 85 
W150 @it 50 
Ue 





piss G5 ¢ 2 
I \ll kinds of White. 300 @ } 
3 of Redand Amber, 215 @ 2 75 
-Yellow : 143 @ 1 46 
140 @1 

BSTAC 84g 





ul a 
ld pricey? 


cky, &¢., @ DB. 





hik, UNnWis 





















Californi 

TATION. BD ns i cniawnneyss 

OIL CAKE ORS eee 

Pork—Mess, ® barrel 

ri | 

BEEF—P 1s 

Lap, in t 

BUTTE! W 

State, ® ; 

CHEESE . 

BEANS—? shel 50 

PRKAS—( t bushel @ 1 50) 

aas—l S dozen ee 20) @ 33 é 

POULT! ! i ee lt @ 5 ( 

Tarkeys Tt cer 8 @ 20 22 ¢ 

Por. ToOrRsS—New.? bbl 200 @ 2%5 225 @ 3 

APPLES barre], iotebucs: Dae (2.00 295 @ 42 

CRANBERRIES, # barrel.. 700 @ll 00 10 OO@11 OF 
New Work Hive Stock Markets.— 

WEEK ENDING Reeves. Cows, Calves, 

October 22 G7 

October ? 6 

Noyei bei Ot 

Novemb SI 

Totalin four 295 135,816 

Average per Week . OSSS vt 1,219 39,333 33,851 


While beeves have fallen off about 430 per week, as com- 
pared with the previous month, the supply has still ex- 
ceeded the demand. Sheep, too, have been less freely 
offercd, but swine more than make up for the deficiency. 
In fact, meats of all kinds have been, and still continue 
togbe, a drug upon the market. Cheap poultry is a strong 
competitoreof beef, mutton, and pork. 


Beef Cattle.—For the last month but very few 


really good cattle have come forward, owners holding 
euch for the holidays when fat beeves are in demand. Te 
their places are large numbers of thin steers, dry cows, 
and oll oxen, sent to market when out-door feed failed, 


the expense of feeding hay and grain being heavy. The 
majority of those who bonght cattle in the high mar- 
kets last spring, and grazed them during the sum- 
mer, lost all the cost of pasturage, and in many eases 

more, the decline in price being fully equal to the gain in 

weight. The market centinués in a depressed condition, 

with too much stale poultry, selling by the ton at 6 @ 10 
cts. per Ib, to cause a quick demand for beef. On the 12th, 

the date of our last cattle report, immense quantities of 
soft turkeys and chickens were sold at 5 cts. per Ib, the 

weather being rainy. At the present time, 16 cts. per 

net weight is the outside price for extra fat steers, while 

good to prime are selling at 13@ 15 cts., and common to 

fair at 8S @ 12 cts., the average being about 1314 cts.... 

Mileh Cows.—These are in quick demand, witha 

scarcity of good milkers. Ordinary cows are little called 

for, the high price of milk and increased expense of 
keeping, causing buyers to select only good cows. For 

such they pay $90 @ $110, and when something extra is 
offered, $125 is frequently obtained. We noticed a large 
native cow, with perhaps one-fourth Durham blood, re- 
puted to give 20 quarts per day, seld at $140, without the 
calf, which of itself was worth $15. Ordinary to fair 
cows are selling at $65 @ $85....Calwes,—Fat veals for 
the butcher are scarce, and will sell readily at 12% @ 13 
cts. per Ib, live weight. Common togfair calves are worth 
8 @1licts. Some large and very fat-calves,,six months 
old, were sold at $51 each.... Sheep.—These continue 
to come forward faster than they can be sold. Instead of 
going upon winter feed, they are rushed into market. The 
decline of w6ol, too, is leading farmers to diminish their 
They are 4% cent per lower than last month, 
fat sheep of 95 @ 100 Ibs. selling at 514 @5% cts. per bb, 
live weight, while common to fair go off at4@ 5 cts. 
Choice lambs bring 7 cts., ordinary to good, 6 @ 6% cts. 
per tb, weighed alive....Swime,—Hogs have been com- 
ing in faster than at any time since the fall of 1863, but 
prices are no lower than they were the last of December, 

and the beginning of the present year; but fully % cent 
lower than one monthago. The quality is improving, 

most of the poor trash having been sent off. Prime hogs 
are now worth 7 @ 7% cts., with fair at 63{ cts., and com- 
mon at 6@ 6% cts. per Ib, live weight, 








flocks. 
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AGRICULTURIST. 
. 1. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
eareh: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $Leach, Papers are addressed to each name, 


AMERICAN 


ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, 


i ae Taw, lo, y, ’y 


HARVEST TIME 
FOR PREMIUMS 


GOOD WORK AND SURE PAY. 


If any prooc is needed that canvassing 
for this paper pays, we can refer to the large number of 


persons who have already sent us subscribers’ names 


enough for volume 27, (1868,) to secure valuable Pre- 


miums, and many of whom are still at work, determined 
f them. Just now is the har- 
We count both new 


With the 


to obtain more « 


vest time for canvassers, 





nium lists. 


and old subscribers’ names on pr¢ 

present number, about 100.000 subscriptions expire. 
These subscribers may be found in almost every city and 
town and vill: While a large number will renew their 





wihinbinia se as amatter of course, without waiting for 
an invitation from any quarter, there will still be tens of 
housands who will need a reminder which they- will 
gladly receive, and subscribe as soon as their attention is 
called to it. All that is needed to secure large clubs in 
any town of considerable size, and many subscribers, too, 
in the smaller places, is energy and civility. With 


these, names enough can readily be obtained for one or 
more of the valuable articles named in our Premium List 
in the next column. (See October Agriculturést for de- 
scription of articles, or send for a printed Premium List, 


which will be forwarded free to all applicants.) 


Don’t be afraid to start a Club because 
a small one has already been made up in your town. There 
is room for more as Jong as there is a family to be found 
the And besides, that the 


names of your club need not your own Post-Of- 


remember, 
all be at 


without paper 


fice. Get them wherever they can be got. 


Your work will be well paid forin Pre= 


miums. Look over the list, and see how small a number 


of subscribers secures a very valuable and useful article, 
Thousands of persons have received these Premiums. 
Your name can be added to the number of successful 
Will you make money in this way ? 


canvassers, 
yagain,and think and act upon 
Few Words 


dturpést. 


Read ove 
the suggestions in the ** 
gage 392, November Agric: 


for Everybody,” on 
Notice the word at the head of the illus- 
trated column, on page 436 of this number, and the 


marks which follow; and if you are an old subscriber, 


re- 


whose subscription mow expires, please send us your 


name for the next year, and, if possible, several new 


names, or a Premium Club, or at least one other name. 


You can recommend the paper with con- 


fidence. No person, who has scen a copy, will deny that 
our regular rates are very low for a paper so expensive to 
the bg 
for the future, for 

worth far more than our readers have to pay for it. 


publishers, su need not hesitate to promise much 


we give the assurance that it shall be 


much more in Premiums 


by Wholesale, 


We can Pay 
than in Cash.—Our 
rangements with Manufacturers and Dealers for advertis- 


purchases our ar- 


jing, ete., enable us to do this. It will be noticed that we 


sive cach premium article at the regular price which the 


purchaser would pay for the same. 


Every Premium on our list is to be se= 


cured by sending us a definite number of subscribers. 
There need be no mistake, therefore, on this point; and 
there can be no favoritism in the matter, since the same 


humber of subscribers for any particular premium is re- 


quired from every one who secures it, 














‘Table of Premiums and Terms, i Feater 
For Volume 27—(1868). Ol itere 

. 32) required 

Open to all—-No Competition. R2| at | at 


| $1.50 $1. 

































































No. Names of Premium Articles. 
1- Garden Seeds fora Family (4.0 kinds). $5 00 % "73, 37 
—F lower Seeds for a Family Q00 — $5 15 37 
3 Vursery Stock (Any kinds desired) .. 20 00 30) 97 
4—TIona Grape Vines (12 of No. W.. Bis 27! 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1 $12 19; 65 
6—Japan Lilies (42 Bulbs), --- $6.00! 15] 45 
wing Machine (Grover & Baker)... || B55 00) 60) 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.) ..$60 00 67} 278 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's — $80 00 86) 320 
10—Sewing Machine (Paconcts ait seis 4 63 00; 70} 270 
11—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)... 55 00, 60) 240 
12—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon).. 60 00, 67) 27 
13—Seiing Machine (Wheeler & Witson).. 5 00! 60) 240 
14 — Washing Machine (Doty’s)...... ‘ 1400; 2t; % 
15—Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal). “$10 00! 18! 58 
16— zee Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)... 50 00; 66) 225 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do. 30 00) 44) 140 
18 —Ive or Water Pitcher (do. o.)....$18 00; 27! 90 
19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600! 15| 45 
20—Oni 2 Dozen Table Spoons (do. $12 00; 19; 65 
24—One Dosen Dining Forks (do. do.)....312 00) 19) 65 
—Tea Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros. )$20 00; 30) 97 
23— Table Knives and Forks (do. do.).. 2400) 387) 120 
2 a—C ‘arving Knife and Fork (do. do.). 50, 17 50 
Musical Bow (Shell Case) .........0.0000- 5 CO! 22] %5 
— Melodeon, d-octave( G.A.Prince & Co.'s) $01 00! S| 295 
27 —Melodeon, 5-octave (do, do.). -$112 00; 138) 400 
28—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co. SH 56 00) 380 | 1150 
29—Piuno, Splendid 7-oct. Steinway &é ao 00,, 540 | 1600 
30—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Reautiful)........ $100 00, 130; 400 
31—Silrer Watch (Valuable Time- Keeper )..$32 50; 48! 158 
3:2—Donble Barrel Gun (Cooper & Pond) ..$30 00 46) 150 
33— Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 00 67! 270 
Spencer's Breech-loading Rifle(Hunting)$ 5 ¢ 40| 275 
Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)...... R44 5 60 | 190 
36—Cuse of Mathematical Tnstrument oe 3! 18 55 
37—Case of Mathematical Instruments. ....$15 00) 22 vi) 
38— Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E.( War ven Spadone) $450, 11 35 
39—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. do. ). $550) 14] 42 
40—Barometer (Woodr wuts Mercurial. p 19| 65 
41—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mere ga 27; 90 
42~Bue he ye Mowing Machine, No. 2. 150) 450 
ARB—Allen's Patent ( ‘ylinder Plow, ete 31; 100 
44—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's). 13 37 
45—Fuamily Seales (Fairbanks & C 0. ) 18 58 
46—Building Blocks (Crandall)... ..... ) 6) 20 
47—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen. - } 12, 48 
48—American Cye lopedia (2 {ppleto 2's) 900 9% 325 
46 I— Wor cester’s Great Illustrated Dic Honary 00}| 19) 65 
50) - —Any eng Volume Agriculturist } 1 75 20 
5t— Any Two Back Volumes do. 1s - $3 50 29 
52 — tny Three do. do. do. {SS $5 25) 13) 38 
53—Any Four do. do. do. |S) , $7 OO] 15| 47 
5 Fire do. do. do. | Sid $8 95) 17 hf 
5 Sie do. do. do. 4 s'= 5810 50! 19| 61 
° Seven do, do. do. | FRSHI2 WH 21 68 
5 Eight do, do. do. | Sy TSi 00) 3) YU 
5 ig do. ae. do. | =S $15 7 ; ‘ 
o d do, = $17 
6 xt i" T to XXV o do. $s 
61—Any Lack Volume Agriculturist) 
62—Any Two Back Volumes ° ee 
63—Any Threedo. do. do. Ss 
64-—Arny Four do. ao. do. ss 
65—Any Fire do. do. do | ey 
6G—Any Six do. do. do Ss 
67—Any Seven do. do. do =N 
68—Any Light do. doa do. 33 
69—Any Nine do. = do OD 
7O—Any Ten do. 0. do, | S@ 
71— Vols. XVI EXVL do, J 
7:2—Dow ning’s Lanase ape Garden'g) > 
73— Cummings & Miller's Architect.\ > 
74-—A $10 Library (Your Choice)... | =. 
Z9—-A S15 Library do. : $3 
76—A 20 Library do. $2 
T7—A % Library do. a 
7S—A O Library do. wt =e 
79-—A % Library do. : a 
80—A O Library do. «| —S 
SL—A 845 Library do. se Ss 
82—A O Library do. sc ¢ 
S3—A § 60 Library do. 2 $60 00)| 80) 237 
S4—A > Library = z $75 00) 100 | 282 
S5—A$ 00 Library S $100 00 «125, 360 
86—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) j] «2 | 


Only good articles.—We are careful not 
to place upon our list anything for a Premium which is not 
the best, and, in all respects, what is caimed for it. All, 
therefore, who secure premiums, may besure that they are 
not running the risk of getting poor or indifferent goods. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, 
Cards, and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied 
to canyassers. These should be economically used, as 
each extra copy of the paper, with postage, (2c.,) which 
must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents, 

Begin Now to raise your clubs, Itis not 
necessary that all the papers of Premium Clubs should 


go to one office. You can get them anywhere, 


Old and New Subscribers will be counted 
in premium lists, but some should be new names, as it 
is to obtain such that premiums are in part offered. The 
extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twenty, will 
not be furnished when a premium is called for. 


CS Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 


List. The 


any of the articles in our Premium Sorty- 
Jour Premiums, NOS. 1, 2, 6, and from 36 to 39, 
and from 50 to 86 inclusive, will cach be delivered 


FREE of all charges, 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Ove Mail.—The articles cost the 
reciypent only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of cach, by any conveyance that may be specified, 


by matl or express, (at the Post- 


riand other 











Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Househeld, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times tle money. We 
have stervotype plates from the Sixteenth te the Twenty- 
fifth Volume complete, and will have Volume 26 soon 
after Dec. 1st. From these plates we print as needed. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the office, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. They are 
put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each volume. 
—They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost about Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for from one to ten 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums, 


Nos.74to 85—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums; every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars’ worth of books on subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be cf 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
Jand, on coming to maturity. The thinking, rcasoning, 
observing man, wil! certainly make more eff from 49 
acres, than he would eff from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him.——Our premiums 
will cnable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. (2° This is a good opportunity for the farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up an 
Agricultural Library for general use. 


—————(j77., — 6 eo 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


{For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. ga" Al 
these are included in our Premiums, Nos. 74 to 86, above.} 


















Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture ...............-+se0es $l 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book 50 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c. ro) 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals,........ ........-. 00 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50¢ 5 
Fe i LR LT 30 
American Pomology—Apples— —By Dr. John A. W one 3 00 
American Rose Culturist........... 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. . 1 7 
Architecture, by Cummings & CT eee . 106 

Barry's Fruit Garden. .........ss0e00. « IF 
Beme nt’ Ss a et ee meer : 


3ommer’s Method of Making acne 
Boussingault’s Rural Econothy 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide 





rey 








































Cobbett’s American Gardener. Spee AN Poe ani oot 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit B i nce ees 
COM VOCETIMATIA. «6000 cccnvecsccnsdccscucscnsepanahes 
Copeland's Country Bila... aes Svo., cloth,.. 5 00 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner). stineswepawe 150 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. 1 50 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor.......... 10 
SVAN PROM SRAUNIN 5.0.44 0a 0x cedaskceeeetaneses 1% 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's) paper cloth:: 60 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new i dition) onsiegore 5 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. E. Waring, —_ : 50 
Eastwood on Cranberry..........s.seseeeee cers : 15) 
Ellictt’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide. 1 50 
F nee Culture.... 22. cseceesenssess 5 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 1 3 
F rench’s 150 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition).. 150 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist...........0..0..eeeeeee 20 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.................-ceseeeeees 1 50 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Ilenderson. MM 
Gregory én BtRONMR Cs oo ccah aie dceonassoseeetees paper. 30 
Guenon on Milch CowS........6. ce. eesee sees eceeees if 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in2 Vols, Each 1 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horse keepers. 1% 
Hop Calture........ccscccssee:-cscece 40 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 1% 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, - 188 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Iouses... Sadana tae seaseee 150 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot ees sertoudee 15 
Mohr on the Gr: “ee Vine.. 1 00 
My Vineyard at Lakevie Ww. 1 oa 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. % 
Onion Caltare.e.c.cc0--cccconce 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 0c 80 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. .........- +++ 1 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S W. Johnson 1% 
Pedder’s Land Measurer...........+00+ j 60 
Guindy: s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (xXEW). 1 50 
tandall’s Sheep Husbandry. ....-....-.0es-+ 1 50 
i aundall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husb: ae 1 00 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.. 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 0c. cloth, 60 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEW), ; pape n 40c., “pound % 
Schenck's Gardener's Text Book bduindkead soceeuescese % 
Skillful Housewife eavtaaat i 
oe ri’s (John) St able Took. |... 1 00 
Thompson's Food of Animals... _ 00 
Tobacco Cribnre..... cere sense snes 25 
r Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer "3 Mz intial 1 50 
wy, irder’s Hedges and Evergreens. ........ 150 
Yonatt and Spooner on the a se. - 183 
Youatr and Martin On Cattle... ,. cereeeeees - 10 
Youatt on the Hogs... -.eeeeee it 


Youatt ou Sheep......+6- 
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THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1868. 


— 
The second number of this serial will be ready about 
the holidays, and will contain a popular record of horti- 
cultural progress during the past year, besides valuable 
articles from 
EMINENT HORTICULTURISTS 
Among those who contributed to its pages are 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Doctor John A. Warder, 

Peter Henderson, 8. B. Parsons, 

Thomas Meehan, Jas. J. H. Gregory, 

Josiah Hoopes, George Such, 

Wm. 5. Carpenter, Andrew 8. Fuller, 

Geo. W. Campbell, John Saul, 

Doctor Van Keuren, James Vick,and other well- 
known pomological and tloricultural writers. 

The engravings which have been prepared expressly for 
the work, are numerous, and of a character that will make 
it the 

MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
work of its kind ever published in this or any other coun- 
try. Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists, 
and other useful matters of reference. 

Price, in fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; in cloth, 75 cts. 





“THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1868. 


The volume will be ready toward the close of the pre-- 
ent month, and will contain much of interest to every 
agriculturist. Besides the general record of agricultural 
progress, it will contain a valuable article on 

Factory Dairy Practice, by Gardner B. Weeks, 
Exq., Secretary of the American Dairymen’s Association, 
in which he discusses the reasons for the best practice 
and the most approved apparatus, buildings, etc.. fully 
illustrated, and is equally interesting to the practical 
dairyman and to the novice ;—an article on 

Sewers and Earth Closets jn their redations lo 
Agriculture, by Col. Geo. E., Waring, Jr. ;—one upon 

Winter Wheat, describing, with engravings. new 
and valuable varicties, by John Johnston ;—one upon 

Scythes and Cradles, by Jolin W. Douglas, (fully 
illustrated ;) also articles on Horse BREAKING and on 
Bittine CoLts, by Sam. F. Headly, Esq., (illustrated.) 
On RECENT PROGRESS 1N AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, by 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson; on Commercial Fertilizers,,Veter- 
inary Medicine and Jurisprudence, Farm Architecture, 
Progress of Invention Affecting Agriculture, etc. 

It is intended that the work shall be practical, excellent 
in beauty of its illustrations, and in its adaptation to the 
wants of American Farmers, superior to anything of the 
kind heretofore published. 

In its general features it will be like the Agricultural 
Annual for 1867, containing an Almanac and Calendar, 
and there will be added a list of dealers in Agricultural 
Price, fancy pa., 50c.; clo., Te. 


Implements, Seeds, etc. 
—t a ——- +e —— 








Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hinis and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Whe End of the Volume.—Witlh this 
issue we close volume 26th of the American Agriculturist. 
We have neither time nor inclination for valedictory ad- 
dresses to our readers. We believe that we can, how- 
ever, congratulate ourselves on having not only done all 
we agreed to, but more. Our prospectus promises only 
thirty-two pages, and we have in every month given more 
than that, and we believe that we have in good part ful- 
filled our pledge to make the paper better than ever be- 
fore. The next number will begin volume 27—(how fast 
we grow old!) and we enter upon it with increased facili- 
lies for meeting our obligations to our readers. A new 
building gives us the long needed room, and with an 
abundant working force in the business, editorial and 
mechanical departments, we are warranted in saying that 
the coming volume will be better than any of its predeces- 
sors. We feel that our old readers are well enough sat- 
isfied to continue with us, and that many will express 
their satisfaction by an early renewal of their subscrip- 
tions, and also in making the Agriculturist known to their 
friends. The publishers offer remarkable inducements to 
personal effort, as will be seen by the premium lists on 








Jor by us, and the description given will be our own,” 


another page. With ail pleasant holiday greetings to uld 
and young, we turn our attention to preparing them a 
brilliant and varied number for the new year. 





A New Work upon Cotton Cul- 
ture, by J. B. Lyman. This work has been prepared 
to cet a growing want, and is a complete manual of cot- 
ton growing, intended for those who are unfamiliar with 
the production of this crop. It discusses climate, the 
farm, stock, implements, preparation of soil, and planting, 
cultivation, picking, ginning, baling, and marketing. A 
calendar of monthly operations, a discussion of the extent 
of the cotton lands, the varieties of the cotton plant, aud 
the insects and diseases that molest it, form the second 
part of the work, which also includes valuable statistics 
and suggestions, An additional chapter has been pre- 
pared by J. R. Sypher, Esq., upon Cotton-Sced and its 
Uses, giving the details of manufacturing the oil; the 
whole forming a hairlsome, illustrated volume of about 275 
pages. Ready this month. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

Louisiana Fair.—The State Fair at Baton 
Rouge was postponed on account of the prevalence of 
yellow fever, until after frosts should have stopped the 
disease, and rendered the State salubrious. It is now an- 
nounced for the the 23d of December and days following. 
The similar postponement of the Mechanical and Agricul- 
tural Fair at New Orleans, to January 7th, will render it 
possible for exhibitors to attend both fairs. A great ob- 
ject which the managers of these fairs have in view is 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery of ail kinds, 
especially such as under the old regime found little favor. 
Substitutes for manual labor are the great need of the 
South now. These States are almost entirely destitute of 
those little conveniences found in the North, such valu- 
able auxiliaries to household economy—washing ma- 
chines, wringers, improved churns, improved pumps, ete. 
The popular idea among manufacturers that such things 
would not sell was well founded when Dinah and Pompey, 
* Uncle” and ** Auntie,” had to do the work. Now, the 
case is different, and the easier Phillis and Cato work, 
and the more they can do. the less care and labor 
come upon the heads of the household. We hope these 
departments will soon be well filled, and there will be 
abundant time for many of our readers, who have wares 
to exhibit. if they start after reading this. 

Castor Beans and Broom-Corn,— 
Numerous inquiries have come from Tennessee and other 
States concerning the cultivation of these articles. We 
are glad to see our friends there turning their attention to 
a varied husbandry, and shall always be glad to aid them. 
The subjects mentioned have been put into competent 
hands, and articles upon their culture will shortly appear. 


Beston Fum,.—Boston is the embodiment 
of *‘down East.’’ We like Boston, we like its people. 
and above all we like its Horticultural Journals, as we are 
sure of a Jaugh at least once a month. Now, who would 
suspect the staid and dignified Hovey’s Magazine of pro- 
voking a smile ?—But it does. In January last our Horti- 
cultural Ammual was published, and in September this 
journal notices it. That is funny enough, but see what 
it says: ‘* Much or the greater part of this has appeared 
previously in our pages, but is here condensed for the use 
of those who like the rapid path to knowledge and have 
no time to obtain really valuable information.””-—Oh, Ho- 
vey! You didn’t find that where the most of your good 
things come from—in the Gardener's Chronicle—did 
you? This venerable mayazine is getting so lively that its 
young rival, the American Journal of Horticulture, is be- 
coming funny also. It takes pains to inform us in Italics 
as follows: ‘* The éllustrations which we shall use will be 
made for the subjects which they represent. They are paid 
As 
this is in the announcement for 1868, the question natural- 
ly occurs, were not former illustrations ‘* made for the 
subjects which they represent ?”’ and were they not * paid 
for?” It is toomuch of aconundrum for us—we give it up. 

A Good Religious Newspaper.—In 
addition to the Agriculturist, every family should have 
the help which a good religious newspaper will give in 
forming the character of the children, and keeping the 
minds of the older ones alive to the progress and the 
wants of the world. We cheerfully commend the Metho- 
dist, published in this city, as a first class paper of its 
denomination, wide awake, progressive, and conducted 
with eminent literary ability. 





Russian Sweet Potato.—sSeveral of 
our Western friends have been swindled by chaps selling 
the seed of the ‘ Russian Sweet Potato’? at $2 a pack- 
age. One of the seed papers and a few of the seeds have 
been sentus. The directions for planting are signed by 
“Frank Delaine, Gardner, Long Island,’ who gives as 
references A. T’, Stewart, S$. S. Fitch, M. D., and G.V. Big- 





low, New York. The seeds sre apparently millet. Why 
cannot people exercise a little common sense about such 
things and know that novelties do not first make their 
appearance in the hands of peddlers? New things are 
always talked about it the papers long before they be- 
come common enough to be hawked about the country. 





Mathushek Pianos.—We are pleased to 
notice that these pianos, which were selected for our pre- 
mium list after careful examination, received the high- 
est premiums at the late fair of the American Institute. 


No Grafts, No Seeds.—We have more 
than once expressed our inability to comply with re- 
quests for grafts and seeds. We scarcely ever publish an 
illustration of a new plant or fruit but we have several 
applications for cuttings or seeds. It would give us 
pleasure to comply with these requests were it in our 
power, but it often happens that the things described are 
entirely new, and we do not even possess a plant our- 
selves. We mention the source from which our illustra- 
tions are obtained, and applications should be made there. 





Sugar-Cane in Nevada.—P. W. Flores 
has read in the papers that sugar-cane grows wild in 
Nevada Territory, on the Humboldt River, and asks if it 
is so, as he intends to buy the seed. Assuredly not. Su- 
gar-cane is not a native of any part of our territory. 
Probably some one mistook the common reed and called 
it sugar-cane. Or it may have originated in the fact that 
we have a wild species of sorghum, not only in Nevada, 
but all over the country. It is a tall grass of no value. 








‘Khe Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society.—Our report of the annual show of this socicty 
was crowded out last month, and we can now only brictly 
record its success, and congratulate the thoroughly alive 
association on the completion of its new and beautife! 
hall, The exhibition was very strong in specimen piants, 
and we doubt if so fine a show could be made elsewhere 
in the country. Grapes were well represented, and other 
fruits moderately so. One of the most noticeable things 
in the fruit line was a collection of apples from Franklii 
Davis & Co., Richmond, Va. This comprised 163 kinds, 
and took the first } 7emium. The display of vegetables 
was fine, as it always is here, where they have an equal 


chance with Pineapples and other costly luxuries. 





Sundry Mumbugs.—There seems to be 
little that is new in the humbug line, but many of the olc 
schemers that have been “‘shown up” in the columns of the 
Agriculturist are still at work, sometimes in new places 
and sometimes under different names, but with the same 
old story, told in flattering and golden words to deceive 
the unwary. Has any one of our readers, who, ‘* just for 
the fun of the thing,’ has tried his hand in some one of 
these wonderfully sure and rapid ways of making money, 
ever received satisfactory returns ? We have not been ad- 
vised of such a circumstance in a correspondenee amount- 
ing to thousands of letters. The lottery scheme leads, in 
swindling humbugs, and everything with tickets to be 
drawn should be avoided by all honest people. Clark. 
Webster & Co., who have before appeared in the cclumns 
of the Agriculturist, are now sending out circulars, ad- 
vising parties that one of their tickets has drawn a prize 
valued at $200, and on paying an assessment of $10 the 
prize will be forwarded. Singularly enough, @/ the prizes 
drawn, so far as heard from, are valued at $200, and con- 
sist of two hundred shares in the ‘Sanp River PetRo- 
LEuM Company.” We are not informed as to when this 
company was chartered, or who are the principal stock- 
holders. It does not appear in the stock lists, but the 
same article was given outa year or two ago by one J. D 
Miller, a humbug, at No. 586 Broadway. Any one sending 
$10 for this drawn prize, will get in return, if anything, 
about one-eighth of acent’s worth of printed paper, aud will 
find that he has “Struck Ile’ more explosive than 
‘“* Bowen’s Eureka,” which needs fire to ‘ blow it up.” 
‘Sand River” is ‘* bust’? when you get it. This will be 
fuir representation of any one of the swindling lottery 
schemes, circulars of which are being sent all over the 
country. ‘Gettysburg Asyltun Association” isa lottery, 
and consequently a humbug, and should be avoided. On: 
would not be excused for stealing money, though @ part ot 
it might be given to the poor. As the holidays approach 
the watch and jewelry swindle circulars are on the increase 
We advise all our readers not to waste their money orinsult 
their friends by buying or presenting the bogus stuff that 
is offered by these swindlers. See the November number 
of the Agriculturist for a fair exposition of all this clase 
of dealers. Temple, Richardson & Co., (bogus,) send 
out circulars to advertising agents, containing advertise- 
ments of many firms in this city of high standing, and 
ask the price for inserting in different papers. On re 
ceiving a reply, the advertiséiiient of Wright, Brothers & 
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Co., dealers in bogus watches, is sent instead of any of 
those of the respectable firms whose names have been 
used without authority. Itis better to buy a ten dollar 
watch or any other article that is worth the money, of a 
dealer whom you know, than to send it toa villain ex- 
pecting to get a hundred dollar article in return, and get 
nothing, or a bogus thing of no value. .A Chicago Dodge. 
—*E, ©. 8,” Franklin Co., Me., sends us a letter, which 
ne received from a Chicago sharper. Said sharper writes 
that he has bought out the business of a firm in Ann 
Arbor, and finds by their books that ‘* E. C. 8.” has sent 
money for an obscene publication, which had not been 
forwarded. He asks for sixty-four cents to pay the post- 
age, when he will send the book. * E. C. 8.” hopes you 
may getit Mr. Chi-Carr-go. There are villains so wretched 
as to send circulars to respectable people of both sexes 
too vileto be meutioned in a public journal. In most 
cases the overdose is its own antidote, but lest some in- 
valid and unwary persons should catch at these straws, 
we advise all to burn at sight every paper that savors of 
quackery or villainy. Of this class are C. D. Murphy & 
Uo., L. J. Merton & Co., Kuhn & Co., Reeves & Tuttle, 
Hosea B. Carter, Charles Elmer. Many parties send hum- 
bug tickets and notices of prizes drawn, etc., tous for 
collection, offering liberal commissions, or half the pro- 
ceeds for collection. Money could be made more rapidly 
and more honorably by gatheriug rags in the streets than 
by running after one of these villainous schemes, and we 
include lotteries, gift sales and gift enterprises of every 
kind. We have the assurance from hundreds, that 
our exposures of humbugs during the year have saved 
thousands of dollars, mostly to the poor, and themselves 
from many regrets. Our efforts in this line will be con- 
tinued, and we invite all our readers to assist us by send- 
ing information, circulars, etc., with responsible names 
(not for publication), and by calling attention to our ar- 
ticles on this subject, and thus saving thousands more. 





Letters Once More.—We have requested 
that those who send postage fora reply should send a 
stamp and no more. We do not write letters for pay, and 
wheu 50 cents or a dollar is sent, it is only a letter to re- 
turn the change. Letter writing is done when it will not 
interfere with other matter. We answer all we can, but 
some are quite unanswerable—such as those entirely 
without the scope of this paper. 

Wine Marigolds.—Mr. John Hague, an 
English gardener who has made his home at Clinton, 
Towa, sent us some specimens of his French Marigolds. 
For richness of color and regularity of form, they are 
superior to anything we have seen. Mr. H. has made 
them a specialty for ten years, and his flowers are an in- 
teresting illustration of what can be done by careft cul- 
tivation and selection, with a flower that, in its ordinary 
form is not very highly prized. 

Plants in Rooms.—‘ Reader.” We lave 
answered this once before. Plants, as many as can be 
kept in a sleeping or sitting room, will not vitiate the 
air as much as an extra person or a burning lamp. The 
odor of some flowers is often unpleasant to sensitive per- 
sons and invalids. So far as that goes, they are injurious. 
We know a person who is made very sick by the smell of 
cheese, another who cannot tolerate the odor of vinegar, 
and two who cannot sit comfortably at a table where there 
ure green peas, These things are ‘injurious’ to these 
particular persons. 

Nebraska Plums and Cherries.— 
S. L. Bulis, Mich. We do not know which particular 
things Mr. R. O. Thompson describes, nor do we much 
care. All these western curculio-proof plums are varieties 
of the common wild plum, of which there are a plenty in 
your State. The cherry, two feet high, is the sand cherry, 
worthless as to fruit, but pretty as a bush. 





Tree Seeds.—We can answer some twenty 
letters by saying that J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John st., 
New York, issue each year a catalogue of tree seeds, and 
that Thomas Meehan, Germantown, Penn., also sells tree 
seeds, and makes a specialty of seeds of evergreens and 
hedge plants. 

**Some Pumpkins”? is the heading under 
which Mr. F. W. Livingston, of Illinois, sends a descrip- 
tion of a specimen ofa young plant that was found with- 
inasound pumpkin. The radicle is 3 inches long, has 
seed leaves and a well developed plumule. It is not a 
very rare occurrence, and we have several times noticed 
it in pumpkins that had been left for some weeks on ex- 
hibition in our office, and we have many times seen seeds 
of oranges that had germinated within the fruit. Warmth, 
moisture, and air, are the conditions that induce germi- 
nation, We can readily see how the first two may be 
present, and from what we now know of the diffusion of 
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gases, it is easy to see that air is readily supplied. There 
are some plants the seeds of which always germinate be- 
fore the fruit is severed from its eonnection with them. 

Water Cress.—B. D. Overton. The cress 
sent to market is generally cultivated. Running water 
with a gravelly bottom is required, and the plantation is 
made by putting in pieces of the plant, and securing them 
in place by means of stones. It spreads rapidly, and will 
take care of itself. 





Strawberry ‘Tree.—W. J. Brown. A 
epecies of Hnonymus, or Spindle-tree, is sometimes called 
Strawberry-bush or strawberry-tree, from the color and 
appearance of its fruit. No tree bears strawberries. 





Herbaceous Perennials. —S8. C. P. 
By these we mean those plants the roots of which live 
from year to year, while the top dies down in winter. 
The common Prony, Columbines, Rhubarb, and Horse- 
radish are familiar examples. 

Balsam Fir.—M. A. Runyon. 
not to be planted, but the small seeds contained between 
the scales. Keep the seeds in the cones, and remove them 
in spring, and sow as soon as the frost is out. 


The cones are 





Fuchsias Wont Bloom.—‘Subscriber,” 


Tullytown.—The want of success in blooming Fuchsias 
isacommon complaint. There are very few varieties 
that are winter bloomers. The best way to treat them is 
to allow them to rest in the fall, in a coo) cellar 
where they will not freeze. They will need but very lit- 
tle water, but should not get absolutely dry. In Febru- 
ary or-March, bring them to a warm room, and previous- 
ly pruning into shape, give water, and they will soon be- 
gin to grow. When they once start, give them all the wa- 
ter they need and all the light you can. 

Heating Small Green-iouses.— 
Several ask by letter if a green-louse cannot be warm- 
ed by gas, kerosene, and gasoline -toves. Leaving out of 
consideration the expense in caxv of gas, and the risk at- 
tending the use of the other thins, we say yes, provided 
the stove has a flue to carry off the products of combus- 
tion. Do not think that, because the combustion of these 
is not attended with smoke, that nothing results from it. 
Lither of them, burned without ample provision for carry- 
ing off the invisible gases thus produced, will be sure to 
kill the plants. Putting a pan of water on the stove, as 
one suggests, will be of no use as far as this goes. 





Barn Cellars.—Uncle Davidsays that, the 
manure made in his barn cellar, by forty hogs, in six 
months, is worth more than the hogs themselves. Study 
it up, farmers. We have great confidence in what Uncle 
David says, for he is great on barns. 

Ground Vinery.—W. L. wishes those who 
have tried the ground vinery to give their experience. In 
England, this manner of growing grapes is followed with 
success. We gave in June, 1866, an account of it with aa 
illustration. 

Grape Trellis or Arbor, — “Sub- 
scriber,”’? Archibald, Pa., proposes to build an arbor with 
old gas pipe, and asks: ‘* Will not the iron injure the 
vines in severe winters?” Notatall; the iron is no colder 
than the vine. It only feels so, because it is a better con- 
Old telegraph wire will answer for your trellis, 
Best to try it first 


ductor. 
provided it is not weakened by rust. 
with a powerfyl strain. 

Vergalieu Pears.—Mr. J. W. Davis, of 
Hammondsport, N. Y., sent to our Grape Show some spec- 
imens of this fine old pear. They were perfect—and 
nothing can be better than this variety in its best estate— 
and recalled the time when this was the leading variety 
at the East. No cracks and bitter rot at Pleasant Valley. 

Propagating the Oleander.—W. B. 
B., Elk River, Minn. This roots very readily. For your 
purpose, the old way of putting euttings of the past sea- 
son’s growth ina bottle of water will answer. Several 
things are called myrtle, and we do not know which one 
you mean. 


Barberry tor Hedges.—Mrs. M. A. B., 
Mass. This shrub makes a very attractiveand effective 
hedge, and would undoubtedly do well in your region. It 
should be thoroughly cultivated until it is well established. 





Bujube.—s. 0. Chase, R.I. The Jujube is a 
tree, growing in the Mediterranean countries, and as 
it ig not hardy in the north of France, it would probably 





not succeed with you. Formerly its acid fruit was used 
in making the Jujube paste. ‘The article now sold under 
that name is made of sugar and cheap Gum Arabic, 
(Gum Senegal,) flavored and colored. We are told that 
the cheaper kinds are only sugar and gelatine. 





Agricultural College, at Amherst, 
Mass.—N.F. This institution opened in October with 
#4 scholars. The course of study extends over four years, 
and promises to give a yood literary and scientific educa 
tion at moderate cost. W. 8. Clark is the President, and 
will give you any further information you desire. 





Large Beets.—Joscph Bridge, of Detroit, 
took the premium at the Michigan State Fair, for Turnip 
Rooted Blood Beets, weighing 1414 pounds each, and fer 
Mangel wurzel=, weighing 18 to 22 pounds each. The 
seed of the Mangels were sown June Sth. 





Lake Mahopac.—Uucle David says that 
the medical institution, located at this beautiful place, 
is a real boon to the afflicted, being only the second 
asylum of the kind in the world. Me bas been there 
with one of his friends, and staid quite long enough to 
satisfy himself that the establishment is of the right 
kind, properly conducted, and calculated greatly to relieve, 
and in many eases absolutely cure epileptic and paralytic 
diseases. We have great contidence in what Uncle David 
says, and besides that, we know that Doct. Echeverria 
has a good reputation among medical men, and is well 
known as a writer upon the forms of disease to which 
ho gives special attention. 

Lilies in BD. ©.—Mrs. Brooks. The Marta- 
gon and other lilies you mention should succeed with 
you. We can only account for your failure be supposing 
that the bulbs had been too long out of the ground. They 
will not beara great deal of drying. 





Planting Corn in Drills.—Joln Johny 
ston, of Geneya, has proved that this practice secures 
about one-fourth more corn, and twice as much fodder as 
when the corn is planted in rows both ways. About eigh- 
teen acres are planted ina day, with two horses anda drill. 


Winter Mulch tor Grass Lands.— 
B. F. G. Nothing is so cheap as grass, and it is pretty 
well settled by our best farmers that pastures and mead- 
ows should not be fed closely in the fall. Give them 
time to make their own covering. Coarse manure or 
straw is good, but more expensive. 

Feeding Fowl!s.—kK. G. The old birds as 
well as the chickens should be fed frequently, or, what is 
better, let them have access to food and water constantly. 
If allowed to feed themselves, they will eat a little at a 
time, and frequently, and this is much better for them than 
to cram their crops full, Give them corn on the cob or 
in a platform box, where the weight of the hens will lift 
the cover,and they can help themselves. 





Buckwheat Shortecake.—B. F. C. 
Two cups of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda-saleratus, 
a piece of shortening the size of a butternut, and buck- 
wheat flour to make a stiff batter. Bake in a moderately- 
heated oven 20 minutes. This makes one tin full. 





Kainted Barrels.—People will still salt 
their meat in this kind of package, and spoil it for food. 
Some think that they succeed in cleansing them by 
thorough soaking, others char them, but the only 
really infallible remedy is a new barrel. The cooper 
will tell you he never knew it fail, and be knows. Not 
that a tainted cask eannot be cleansed ; but we know no 
way that will be surely successful. Who does? 


—_—_— 


When to Take Up Old Meadows.— 
G. F. N. Ifa mowing fleld does not yield a ton of hay to 
the acre, either plow and manure or top dress. It does 
not pay to cut hay from it in its present condition. 

Wheat Crop of England,—J. B. Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, Eng., estimates it as twenty per cent, 
short of the average. 

Weast.—Pare six good-sized potatoes, and boil 
with them three handfuls of hops; also put into an open 
vessel one cup of sugar, half a cup of salt, half a cup of 
ginger; pour the boiled hops and potatoes, while hot, 
through a sieve, rubbing a little, making, when strained, 
one gallon. When lukewarm, add one cup of good yeast, 
and when a froth rises, put all in a jug, and cork tight. 
This will keep good for three months. Use one cap for 
five or six loaves. No flour! Sent by Lois Steele 
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in this direction must prove a profitable investment. 
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in every farmer's hands. Take the ‘Small Fruit Cultur- Here are between 400 | = The Newsboys’ Lodging House. 
ist,’ or the ** Grape Culturist,” costing $1.50 each; or the and 500 large pages | —If a New York newsboy should make his appearance 
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Bountt Volumes—Covers.—Now that = 
the last number of Volume 26 is out, we shall bind up a 1 = 
supply of this vo.zmein our regular style, neat black For $1.50 
cloth covers, with giit title on back, complete index, A YEAR. 
etc. Price, per volume, $2, at our store, or $2.50, if to 4 Copies,. . . $52 
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Bottling Cider.—R. H. E., Lafayette, Ind. 
Cider for bottling should be fermented at a low tempera- 
ture, and racked off from the sediment after it is clear. 


Manging Baskets.—‘ Minnic,” Gram- 
pion Hills. The hanging baskets sold in the city are 
mainly of three kinds: those made of pottery, those of 
wire, to be lined with moss, and what are called rustic 
| baskets, which are made of wooden bowls, ornamented 
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N ©) V V deep wooden bowl, an old oyster keg cut down, a child's 
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erally too shallow. The vessel need not be water-tight ; 
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ber, put in /oose to save cutting the threads. It is thus R e pieces of bark, vines, or whatever suits the fancy. These 

may be left of their natural color, or painted brown and 


all ready to be placed in front of the January, (1867,) num- 
ber in stitching or binding the volume, a a varnished, Handles may be of willow or rattan, 
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Abdominal Tumor in a Horse.—Dr. 
G. W. Booth, of Harrison Co., Ind., writes: ‘If you wili 
allow me a space in your paper, I will relate a very sin- 
gular case which will probably interest farmers and horse- 
men generally. It is that of a horse of Mr. J. C. 
Lopp, of this place. This spring, while plowing forcorn, 
Mr. Lopp noticed that his horse began to lose his appe- 
tite, and grow thin, and soon noticed that he passed his 
urine with difficulty. After trying the various diuretics 
usually resorted to, he called in several of the horse-wise 
men of the neighborhood, and had their opinions as to 
the nature of the disease, and its treatment. The horse 
gradually grew worse, and in two or three weeks died. At 
the post mortem, upon cutting him open, we found a 
tumor lying in the right side, 1o which were attached 
the right kidney and liver. The tumor would have filled 
a half bushel measure, and was composed of lobules from 
the size of a walnut up to the size of a man’s double fist, 
attached by a pedicle to each other. When cut into, the 
lobules presented the shining appearance of kidney struc- 
ture, but were of a grayish color.” 





Cows Holding Up Their Milk.— 
C. E. Pond, Kansas. It seems as if there must be some 
way of influencing a cow to give down her milk, but we 
know of no specific remedy. The usual causes are, we 
think, jealousy for her calf, and nervousness. A cow al- 
ways used to kind treatment should not be jealous of her 
milker. One which does not suckle her own calf at all 
will not be jealous on its account. One of anervous tem- 
perament may be quieted if fed or ‘‘ messed”’ in a stall or 
loose box at the time of milking. A nervous cow 
ought to be handled by a quiet, gentle person. Boister- 
ousness in the yard or stable, and rough usage, will get 
cows into all sorts of bad habits. 





Ventilation of the Soil.—S. B.,” of 
Long Island. The suggestion made isnot new. Experi- 
meats in artificial aération of the soil have been made, 
and by means of pipes, and the advantages, if not imper- 
ceptible, found to be unremunerative. The passage of 
wind over the surface, and the property of infinite diffu- 
sion which air and its constituents, in common with all 
gaseous bodies, possess, is equivalent to thorough ven- 
tilation, as far down into the soilas good drainage exists. 

Watering - Troughs on High. 
ways.—A common thing in New England—less fre- 
quently found in the Middle States, and very rare at the 
West or (as the new phrase is) ‘‘ Interior.” Why is this? 





Asphaltum Floors for Stables.— 
These may be made without fear of injury from frost, 
if not laid in very cold weather. 


Chess.—A. W. B., West Meriden. The Ger- 
man told you an old tradition. This, and all other ways 
of converting wheat into chess, was tried by a committee 
of the New York State Society, several years ago. Cut- 
ting off the roots of wheat is about as likely to convert 
it into chess as cutting a horse’s tail is to make a 
donkey of him. 





Salt and Lime.—We hold it as settled that 
for most, if not all, manurial purposes, lime slaked with 
a strong brine is decidedly superior to simply slaked 
lime, with or without a separate application of salt. 





Sorghum and its Products, — An 
account of recent investigations concerning the value 
of Sorghum in sugar production, etc., by F. L. Stewart, 
240 pages, 12mo., J. B. Lippincott, Phila. We consider 
it a valuable contribution to our literature on this sub- 
ject. Price $1.50. 

Facts about Peat.—As an article of fuel, 
etc., by T. H. Leavitt, 3d Edition, 316 pages, 12mo., 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. A neat work, ex- 
hibiting commendable research, and of general interest. 
Mr. Leavitt is practically familiar with his subject, and 
the inventor of a condensing mill. For sale at the 
American Agriculturist Office. Price, $1.50. 

A Soldering Iron, a bar of solder, and a 
little pulverized rosin, will. be found a good investment 
for farmers. Many leaks can be stopped, much time 
saved, and also many dimes. The art of soldering is an 
easy one to acquire. 

Farm Boiler and Steamer.—“ J. H. 
D.,’’ Hampden Co., Mass. The apparatus, invented by 


D K. Prindle, of East Bethany, N. Y.,is a neat and | 


effective apparatus for cooking feed, steaming roots or 
coarse fodder, boiling water in vats or tubs, for scalding 
hogs, steaming timber, and many other purposes for 
which cither a caldron set on a furnace or on an arch, or 








alow pressure steam boiler is employed. It has been 
used, and has the approval of many of our best farmers. 





Cost of Keeping Sheep at the 
South,.—In Union County, S. C., it is estimated at 2814- 
cents a head to winter a flock, and the profits at two dol- 
lars a head per year. 

Feeding Cabbages, Stumps and 
All.—‘‘ J. L.,”” Westchester Co., N. Y., says: ‘‘In feed- 
ing cabbages, I have found the stumps cut in small pieces 
nearly down to the roots and slightly steamed and mixed 
with bran, very much relished and eaten clean.” 





Plowing with One Line and with 
Left-hand Plows.—Our pictures in the July num- 
ber have been the subjects of so many and so differing 
criticisms, that we are forced to think they are pretty near 
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right. Still the common usage, which is a very safe guide, | 


differs alittle from our representations. Instead of attach- 


| 
ing the line from the head of the off horse to the head of 


the nigh one, it is usually attached to the girth. J.D. 
Smalley, of Stark Co., O., says the single rein should be 
buckled into aring in the bridle rein, and recommends 
passing the rein through a ring attached by a short strap 
to the crupper, in order to hold it up better. 





Clotty Milk in One Teat.—F. C. C.,” 
Wisconsin, has a cow which gave clotty milk from one 
teat at a time, different teats being affected. This isa 
mild stage of garget, and the cow would probably be 
cured by a dose of 1 Ib. of epsom salts, and %% oz. of 
ginger mixed with molasses. If the cow manifests fe- 
verishness, add half an ounce of saltpeter, and be very 
thorough about milking. If more than one teat is affected, 
or if the bag is sore, milk several times a day, and wash- 
ing it with warm water, knead it gently each time. Warm 
grease is often applied with advantage after the wash- 
ing. The farmers’ remedy is Garget-root, or Poke-root, of 
which a few ounces are given, shaved up with the feed. It 
is laxative, and usually efficacious, but not always at hand. 

“J.B. J.” says: ** Take a handful of Poke-root, chop it 
fine, boil till tender, and give it to the cow in feed or 
slops.”” He has never known it to fail. 





Oysters and Salmon at Salt Lake. 
—M.M. Oysters reach their perfection only in tide-wa- 
ter streams and bays where they have a constant alter- 
nation of salt and fresh water. We are not aware that 
they will thrive under any other conditions. There is no 
chance for them at Great Salt Lake. 
access to the varied fare of the ocean in order to do their 
best. They frequently add threefold to their weight on 
their first visit to the sea. It is not at all probable that 
they would do well in the streams of the Great Basin. 
But the artificial propagation of fish that do not require 


With the present number, the Twenty-sixth Volume of 
the American Agriculturist is closed. We take this op- 
portunity to thank the editors of our exchange papers for 
the many friendly words they have written of us. We 
again make a 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EDITORS. 


Any Editor who will publish the following, or its substance, 
in the editorial columns, and send us a marked copy, may 
order an extra copy of the American Agriculturist to any 
address desired, and it will be sent for the year beginning 
January 1st, 1868. 0. J. & Co. 


A Good and Cheap Paper for 
Every Family.—We have received the American 
Agriculturist for December, and this number closes the 
Twenty-sixth Volume of that paper. We are sure that 
those who have taken it the last year must fecl that they 





| have received a large return for the money invested. The 


| Agriculturist is a large periodical of 32 to 40 pages, well 


Salmon must have | 


printed, and filled with plain, practical, reliable, original 
matter, including hundreds of beautiful and instructive 
Engravings in every annual volume. 

It contains each month a Calendar of Operations to be 


performed on the Farm, in the Orchard and Gare 


den, in and around the Dwelling, etc. 
The thousands of hints and suggestions given in every 
volume are prepared by practical intelligent working 


, men, who know what they write about. 


these conditions can be carried on to any extent in those | 


waters. The hatching of fish eggs is represented by ex- 
perts in the business to be much more sure than the 
hatching of the eggs of the domestic fowls. They are 


easily transported. There is noconceivable limit to their | 


multiplication but the want of rivers, and food for them. 
We were told that the whole expense of putting fifty mil- 
lions of shad into the Connecticut River did not exceed 
fifty dollars. Black bass, salmon, trout, pike, pickerel, 
and white fish, are desirable sorts to propagate in fresh- 
water streams and lakes. Dr. Garlick’s little work on fish 
culture is the best that has fallen under our notice, but 
this work is out of print. A new edition, with the latest 
information, should be immediately issued. 

Cheap Homes.—‘ J. W.”. Under the Home- 
stead Law, one hundred and sixty acres of land can be 
obtained in Missouri for $18. Improved farms can be 
bought at from $5 to $10 per acre. Churches, schools, and 
good society are not guaranteed. 





The Early Goodrich Potato,—“R. 
P.” We have good reports of this seedling from all quar- 
ters. It is very productive, not liable to rot, and of good 
quality. It is a good time to lay in your seed now. 





The Wheat Crop of the United 
States is estimated at 225,000,000 of bushels, the largest 
ever raised, and of good quality. There will be little 
sprouted or musty grain in market. 





The Crops in Europe.—There is a short 
crop of wheat in France, Belgium, Spain, and Poland. A 
good deal of wheat, flour, and corn is already sent out 
from this country, and breadstuffs will be one of our large 
items of export for the year. 

The Farmer’s Home Journal is one 
of the best of the young agricultural papers of the West. 
It is published at Lexington, Ky., by our friend, J. J. 
Miller, Esq. We wish him the largest success in his labors 


| impurities to the surface, and skim. 
| exposed to the air the sooncrit will become good vinegar, 


The Household Department is valuable to 
every Housekeeper, affording very many useful hints and 
directions calculated to lighten and facilitate in-door 
work. 

The Department for Children and Youth 
is prepared with special care, to furnish not only amuse- 
ment, but also to inculcate knowledge and sound moral 
principles. 

Circulation — Terms. — The circulation of the 
American Agriculturist (about 150,000) is so large that it 
can be furnished at the low price of $1.50 a year 3 
four copies, for $5; ten copies, for $12; twenty or more, 
$1 each; single numbers, 15 cents each. 

We advise all our readers to TRY IT A YEAR. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent tothe publishers, Ornanez Jupp & 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York City. 





Vinegar from Sorghum Juice.— 
It can be made in a few weeks, treated as cider, without 
evaporation. But it is better to boil it, so as to bring the 
The more it is 





The HMarison Potato. -— The reports 
from this variety are wonderfully favorable. It has with- 
stood both drouth and wet better than any other potato. 
It has everywhere given good crops. Cut to single eyes 
and planted singly, it has yielded fully 100 for one, and in 
some cases, no doubt, 200 for one, J.T. Mapes, of 
Orange Co., reports an increase of 180 good market- 
able potatoes, besides some small ones, for one planted. 


Farming in Colorado is said to be 
making rapid progress, considering the obstacles they 
have to contend with. In Puebla County, every spot that 
can be watered is plowed and cultivated. They have al- 
ready spent a hundred thousand dollars for dams and 
ditches. About 600,000 acres are under cultivation in the 
whole territory. Not a very attractive country, where 





every foot of land has to be irrigated to produce a crop. 
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Native Woods,.—In the prize list of the late 
Nova Scotia Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, we 
find several unusual and very sensible premiums offered. 
Among others is one for the best collection of native 
woods, prepared to show the bark, as well as longitudinal 
and transverse sections, polished and plain. But very 
few are familiar with the appearance of our native woods, 
other than the few kinds that have a commercial value. 
Such a collection at any fair would be far more instruc- 
tive than many things for which prizes are given. 





Clearing Heavily Timbered Land, 
—Some of our readers are anxious for information about 
new and good ways of clearing land, handling the timber, 
and cultivating of the cleared forest. 

Difficulty with Vile Drains,.-—“ Penn- 
sylvanian ” writes that he has trouble with his drains. 
The water finds its way from the surface into the drains 
directly during hard rains. They are tile drains, laid four 
feet deep, two rods apart, in stiff clay hard pan soil. Me 
finds, besides, that drains laid two and a half feet deep 
answer fully as well. Our correspondent has exactly the 
soil in which well laid tile drains, four feet deep, would 
pay best. His drains, we doubt not, were laid thus. The 
ditch was dug, the tiles laid, sods placed upon the tiles; 
stones upon the sods followed, and finally it was filled up 
with the soil. Such a drain is, of course, little or no bet- 
ter than a two-foot one. The joints of the tiles should 
have been protected with scraps of tin, leather, or regular 


collars; the clay, free from big hard lumps, should have. 


been thrown upon the tiles to the depth of a foot or six- 
teen inches, and rammed down so hard that not a drop of 
water could flow down into the tiles. It must all flow up, 
as explained on page 418, (Sept.). N. B. Always run 
the drains straight down hill. 





Machines for Lifting Stones.—D. I. 
A. Bolles’ machine is a good one, moving with two wheels. 
Packer's is a more recent patent, and has some improve- 
ments. Either will lift stones weighing six tons or more, 
and place them in a wall, Any first class agricultural 
warehouse will put you in the way tofindthem, The 
price is $300 and upward. 

Fattening Food for Horses.—“ W. 
C. R.”’ asks, “‘ What are the merits of corn meal, ground 
coarse, and then boiled or cooked into a sort of mush, 
mixed with cut feed, as a food for fattening horses ?”’ 
—We know of nothing that will fatten a horse quicker 
than corn meal on cut hay, unless it be the same with 
the addition of a little oil-cake daily, which is most ex- 
cellent. Cooking the meal is, no doubt, an improvement, 
and it would probably be better yet to cook hay and all. 

Indiana State Fair.—This came off at 
Terre Haute, the first week in October, and was the most 
successful fair ever held in the State. The grounds se- 
lected for the exhibition were about forty acres, on the 
National road, a mile or more east of the city. It was a 
charming spot, shaded with black walnuts, sugar maples, 
and oaks of magnificent proportions. The arrangements 
were very good for the display of farm products, and the 
show was a credit to the State. The fruits and vegetables 
showed the effects of the drought, but there were enough 
fine specimens to make a good show. The fair run quite 
too much to horse-racing, and displeased many of the 
sober-minded citizens, who could not quite see the pro- 
priety of this part of the fair. Perhaps they will make 
their influence felt more at the annual meeting, when the 
arrangements are made for the next fair. The receipts 
were about $21,000, and the expenses $15,000, which 
makes a good show financially. 


Vault Supplied with Coal Ashes.— 
“Ifa shallow privy vault is well supplied with sifted coal 
ashes, and the contents removed once a month, will that 
be sufficient ?” Yes, if it be well worked over. If frozen, 
it should be laid ina heap till spring, and then mixed. 


Towa State Fair.—This was held at Clin- 
ton, and for so young a State, the show was creditable, 
exceeding, we understand, all former State fairs. The 
receipts very nearly reached $8,000. A leading feature of 
the first day was the trial of cultivators. A field of corn 
had been planted a few weeks previous that the compet- 
itors might have a fair opportunity to show what work 
their machines could do. It shows the strong hold which 
the improved cultivators have taken upon the farming 
public, that there were twenty competitors with walking 
and riding machines for one horse or two. They all did 
their work well, completely stirring the ground and 
burying all weeds. Deere & Co., of Moline, Ill., took 
the first prize for sulky cultivator. The question of dis- 
pensing wholly with the hand-hoe in the cultivation of 
field crops, is one in which all parts ef the country have a 








deep interest. The West has solved the problem, and 
we have now several styles of cultivators that will com- 
pletely take care of a crop from the time it is planted un- 
til it may safely be laid by. The inevitable result of this 
improvement will be that field crops will be much more 
frequently and faithfully cultivated, and that corn and 
potatoes will be cheaper. The cattle were not out in 
large numbers, and the sheep attracted little notice. The 
hogs were good, especially the Chester Whites, which 
eeem to take the lead at all the State fairs. The display 
of fruit and flowers was uncommonly good. Apples, 
pears, and grapes were well represented. The dairy pro- 
ducts were not what we had a right to expect. In the 
Fine Art Hall there was a fine display in Natural History, 
and Secretary Schaffer made broad his phylacterics with 
the fowls of the air, insects, mammals and reptiles. 
We once heard murder treated as one of the fine arts, 
and there is no impropriety perhaps in putting scorpions, 
spiders, hen hawks, and rattlesnakes in the same cate- 
gory. The multitudes had to go home in the rain, but 
this failed to damp their ardor. They had a jolly good 
time and are ready for the next one of the same sort. 
A Correction.—Some of our fine drawings 
are from the facile pencil of Mr. W. J. Hayes, and in in- 
dicating this fact, we have sometimes put **N. A.” after 
his name. As Mr. H. is nota member of the National 
Academy, and does not wish to appear to assume titles 
that do not belong to him, we cheerfully admit that the 
mistake was ourown. There is a growing feeling among 
artists that ** N. A.” is a title of very little value. 
Fruit Preserving Mouse in New 
York.—At our Grape Show, Mr. W.8. Carpenter exhib- 
ited specimens from a new fruit house which has been 
erected under the Nyce patent. Peaches, early sorts, were 
only tolerably well preserved, but early pears were in 
very fine condition. Bartletts were as green as when 
picked from the tree, and Washington, a pear that ma- 
tures in August, was in fine eating condition and of ex- 
cellent quality. We understand that those interested in 
this enterprise are well pleased with its success thus far. 





American Pomological Society.— 
The Secretary, F. R. Elliot, of Cleveland, Ohio, has is- 
sued a circular to members, asking each ‘to aid the 
making up of the Society's biennial report by contribut- 
ing immediately any information you have relative to 
new seedlings, and the values of different fruits, diseases, 
soils, etc., in your section of the country. You are also 
invited to forward samples of any new seedling or un- 
named fruits by express, to the address of the Secretary, 
that he may make comparison, drawings and descriptions. 
Any fruits thus forwarded, the names of which are un- 
known to him, will be again transmitted to pomologists 
for the desired information. The American, United 
States, and Merchants Union Express Companies have 
generously offered to transport all sample packages of 
fruit for this purpose FREE. Due credit will be given to 
contributors.” 





Are Hickory Nuts Seeds ?—D. D., Min- 
field, Ind., asks if there ‘is yetany decision as to whether 
or not Hickory nuts are mailable as seeds.” Some one 
some time ago decided that they were not sceds. We 
have forgotten now who it was that gave the opinion, but 
it was some official who probably knows better than na- 
ture does. It is a great pity that our friends living on the 
prairies, where trees are needed, cannot get certain tree 
seeds by mail, because they happen to be called nuts, 
while potatoes are mailable in any quantities, yet they 
are neither seeds, roots nor cuttings. 





A Grape Growers’ Mecting.—The 
Grape Show, noticed elsewhere, brought together quite a 
large number of pomologists, not only from the imme- 
diate vicinity, but from considerable distances, Several 
having expressed a desire to hold a discussion on grapes, 
a meeting was called for Friday, October 25th, in the 
spacious room on the second floor of the Agriculiurist 
building. The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder was chosen 
chairman by acclamation, and Mr. James Hogg was elect- 
ed secretary. Col. Wilder, on taking the chair, expressed 
his gratification at meeting so many interested in grape cul- 
ture. He was recently from the grape countries of Europe, 
and felt confident that our own country would before 
many years be not only a great grape-growing, bu¥a wine 
producing country. He believed that the value of a grape 
should be estimated by its wine producing capabilities. 

Doctor E. Van Keuren, of Hammondsport, Steuben Co., 
gave an account of the Pleasant Valley region. We have 
already given a sketch of this grape region, and omit Dr. 
V. K.’s description of the locality. There are three com- 
panies organized for the purpose of cultivating the grape 
and making wine, and $500,000 are invested in this in- 
dustry. Four-fifths of the crops are Catawba. Vines are 
always healthy, almost entiroly free from rot, and very 





slightly affected with mildew. The past season was very 
dry, and fruit ripened weil. Concord healthy, occasion- 
ally rotting. Delaware hardy, and holds its foliage. 
Diana sensitive to cold, rots in some places. Allen’s Hy- 
brid first fruited this year, and ripened well. No expe- 
rience with Roger’s Hybrids. Lydia promises well. Re- 
becca good, Israella later than Hartford Prolific. Alvey 
and Norton's Virginia are somewhat grown for wine, and 
give a must of 90°. Iona has been extensively planted, is 
a good grower, and ripens its fruit later than Delaware. 

Gen. J. 8. Negley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., representing Mr. 
Knox. Pittsburgh is a favorable locality for the grape. 
Have tried all varieties. Catawba does well, Concord and 
Hartford Prolific, the most robust. Creveling hardy and 
productive, but with a loose bunch. Delaware gives a good 
crop once in three years. It is fickle, and requires good 
culture. It ables to ripen its crop even when the vines 
have been defoliated by mildew. Iona ripens unevenly, 
and is no better than a good Catawba. Israella no better 
than Isabella. Adirondac, a complete failure. Maxa- 
tawney, Anna and Martha are the best white grapes. 
Elsinburgh and Alvey, the best for wine. Several of 
Rogers’ Hybrids are very promising, differing in aroma 
and character of flesh. 

Mr. J. W. Bailey, of Plattsburgh, N. Y. His fruit set 
ten days later than usual, otherwise the season had been 
favorable. No mildew except on Allen’s Hybrid. Adi- 
rondac colored August 25th, and bore large crops, one 
vine had from 300 to 400 pounds. A frost about Septem- 
ber 20th prevented their attaining their full flavor. Hart- 
ford ripens perfectly, and the Delaware generally. None 
of Rogers’ Hybrids are first quality, though some are 
valuable at the North. Concord, though healthy and 
vigorous, is too late, and entirely unsatisfactory. 

Doctor C. W. Grant stated that in his locality the season 
had been very unfavorable to fruit growing. The Iona 
and Israella had done better than any others. Compari- 
sons as to time of maturing should be made between 
vines of equal age. The Israella was the first to ripen, 
and the last to fall from the vines; its must stood at 75°, 
and upwards, that of Iona, 89° to 93°. 

Remarks were also made by Messrs. Beach, Townsend, 
Cornell, Bushnell, Dr. Trimble, and several others, but 
we are not able to give a more extended report. 





Early Potatoes.—s8. M. The Early Good- 
rich and the Sebec are very popular varieties, 





Grapes from California.—Probably 
most of our readers are aware that the climate of Califor- 
nia allows of the open air culture of those varieties of 
European grape that with us can only be grown in glass 
structures. We were much interested in the results of 
an experiment of shipping a quantity of these grapes to 
New York. They were sent by Mr. Wm. McP. Hill, of 
Sonoma, Cal., on October 10th, arrived in New York on 
October 30th, and were opened on November2d. Two 
methods of packing were tried, cach bunch was wrapped 
in paper, one Jot packed in chaff, and a corresponding lot 
packed in sawdust. The Rose of Peru,a black and most 
lusciously sweet grape, was in both cases nearly spoiled. 
Muscat of Alexandria came better in sawdust than in chaff, 
but not particularly well in either. Flame colored Tokay 
bore carriage better than the others, and those packed in 
sawdust came in fine condition. The transportation of 
grapes from California presents difficulties, which will 
doubtless be overcome,and we hope to see the magnificent 
clusters from its vineyards abundant in our eastern cities. 





The Lake Shore Grape-growers’ 
Meeting.—Engagements elsewhere prevented our at- 
tending this meeting, and we are indebted to George W. 
Campbell, Delaware, Ohio, for the following summary. 
The Annual Exhibition of the Lake Shore Grape-grow- 
ers’ Association, at Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio, on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of October, was well attended, the tables 
well filled with specimens of grapes and wines, and the 
show of grapes of unusual excellence in all the leading 
varieties in cultivation. There were 146 entries for the 
several premiums offered on grapes, and 187 plates of 
grapes on exhibition. For the premiums on wines, there 
were 23 entries, and 47 bottles exhibited. Catawbas 
were in great profusion, of very large size, finely col- 
ored, and of quality never surpassed in this region. Not- 
withstanding the rot in the early part of the season, the 
crop will be large in the aggregate, and it is expected the 
wine of this season will be of the finest quality. Dela- 
wares were also largely exhibited, and of size of bunches 
and berries absolutely nnequaled at any previous exhibi- 
tion in Ohio. The quality this season is also unusually 
good. Repeated tests of must from a quantity pressed at 
Cleveland, for wine, gave, by Oechsle’s scale, the unpar- 
alleled weight of 116°. The first premium for ‘‘ the best 
10 bunches of one variety, quality to rule,’’ was unani- 
mously awarded to the Delaware ; the second to the Ca- 
tawba; the Iona and Diana also competing. A magnifi- 
eont single cane ef Delaware was exhibited, abeut 5 feet 
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high, bearing 71 well developed and perfectly ripened 
bunches. Ionas were not largely exhibited, and speci- 
mens were generally rather inferior; bunches loose and 
straggling, and imperfectly ripened. <A few fair bunches 
from Lockport, N. Y., and from Erie Co., Ohio, were the 
best on exhibition, tolerably well ripened, but not equal 
to samples shown in former years. Reports in discussion 
and from private sources indicated that this varicty had 
not generally met the expectations of planters. A few 
handsome, compact clusters of Israclla and Adirondac 
were exhibited, about equal to those shown on former 
occasions. Dianas of remarkable size and excellence, 
with very heavy shouldered, compact bunches, beauti- 
fully colored, were shown, both from the Lake Shore re- 
gion, and also from Crooked Lake, N. Y. The Detroit 
grape was again on exhibition ; but it was difficult to see 
any material difference between it and the Catawba, 
though the specimens shown were a little smaller, and the 
bunches a little more compact than the average of Cataw- 
bas. The general impression seemed to be that it eas 
the Catawba, grown with some favorable advantages of 
location or position. The Lydia was represented by 
some fair specimens ; bunches medium, compact ; quality 
good. Cuyahoga was also shown of rather better quality 
than for two or three years past. Several plates of Re- 
beccas from the vicinity of Cleveland were very hand- 
some ; bunches large, compact, and fine. The sandy soil 
of that region seems well adapted to the growth of this 
variety. The Lorain grape was again on exhibition this 
season; avery handsome grape, closely resembling the 
foreign white Chasselas, though its foliage is decidedly 
native. Bunch medium to large; berry large, slightly 
oval, semi-transparent; slightly pulpy, with pleasant 
sub-acid flavor. A seedling, evidently from the Dela- 
ware, originated at Dansville, N. Y., received the first 
premium for best unnamed seedling native grape. It re- 
sembles the Delaware in color and general appearance ; 
berries about the same size, bunches smaller; more 
pulpy; pleasant flavor, but quite strong, foxy odor. In 
no respect superior to Delaware. In addition to the sin- 
gle cane of Delaware before mentioned, very fine canes 
of Catawba, Isabella, Concord, Diana, and some others, 
were exhibited, indicating extraordinary productiveness, 
with great size and beauty of bunches and berries. The 
Walter was not on exhibition—its originator being, per- 
haps, better satisfied with publishing pictures exaggera- 
ting it about four times larger than any specimens yet ex- 
hibited. Rogers’ Hybrids were not largely represented, 
and the specimens were mostly rather indifferent. Some 
fine No. 15, were on exhibition from Cleveland. No other 
numbers were shown worthy of special notice. The 
Wines on exhibition were good samples of still and 
sparkling, of various kinds, though generally not of any 
remarkable excellence above those exhibited in former 
years. Some Ives’ Seedling wine from Cincinnati re- 
ceived special attention, and was really a fine, red wine 
of high character. Some pure sparkling Delaware, bottled 
during natural fermentation, and without the addition of 
sugar, was also regarded as very superior. 





Whe Grape Exhibition at 245 
Broadway.—The occupancy of the new office was 
fitly ‘‘solemnized”’ as the French say, by a magnificent 
show of native grapes,—a display that would be fine at 
a@ny season, but at the late date of Oct. 4th was some- 
thing remarkable. 

As no general notice was given of our intention to hold 
an exhibition, some explanation is due to the many 
friends who were unable to participate in it. After our 
October issue had gone to press, we received an applica- 
tion from Mr. Knox for permission to show his grapes at 
our new office, on Oct. 17th; this was readily acceded to, 
but the carpenters’ work being delayed, the time was 
postponed to the 2ith. As it was too late to extend a 
general invitation to grape-growers, we sent circulars by 
mail to such as we thought might be able to get their fruit 
here in time, and these were responded to by a sufficient 
number to make up, in addition to Mr. Knox’s collection, 
one of the finest displays ever seen in the city. In addi- 
tion to the fruit, there was a large exhibition of vines, 
which gave an opportunity for comparing the products of 
different nurseries. Although we did not ask for contri- 
butions of wines, or other fruits than grapes, a few speci- 
mens of each were brought in, and are noticed elsewhere. 
In this exhibition no prizes were offered and no determi- 
nations made by any other committee than the public. 
Each exhibitor was at liberty to advocate his own fruits 
or vines—a plan which seemed to be satisfactory to all 
concerned. At the exhibitions of the Imperial Horticul- 
tural Society of France there are no prizes offered, and 
the same thing is being advocated in England. From our 
experience in October, we fe¢l sure that it wifl bring out 
a larger number of contributors, and on the whole avoid 
much dissatisfaction. At the late meeting of the Lake 
Shore Grape-growers’ Association, there were 25 samples 
of Catawba so nearly alike, that the committee excused 
itself for its award on the plea that it must be made to 








somebody, and regretted that they had nomore premiums 
to give to others equally deserving with the recipient. 

The exhibition was open for three days, and was each 
day visited by thousands of interested spectators. On 
the 25th, at the suggestion of several grape-growers, an 
impromptu meeting was held for discussion. An abstract 
of its proceedings will be found in another item. Sub- 
joined is a list of entries in the order in which they were 
taken by the entry clerk, and on page 459 will be found 
notes upon many of the varicties. 

J. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa., by Gen. J. S. Negley: Con- 
cord, Hartford, Creveling, Ives, Elsingburgh, Herbemont, 
Martha, Anna, Taylor, Maxatawney, Clinton, Rogers’ Hy- 
brids Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 9, 18, 14, 15, 19, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
89, 41, 43, 44, Salem, Rachel, Cuyahoga, Miner's Seed- 
ling, Northern Muscadine, Mary Ann, North Carolina 
Seedling, Oporto, Perkins, Cigar Box, Diana, To Kalon, 
Union Village, Norton’s Virginia, Logan, Adirondac, 
Louisa, York Madeira, Isabella, Mottled, Catawba, Iona, 
Israclla, Alvey, Rebecca, Delaware. Besides samples in 
plates, many of the varieties were exhibited in 5-lb. 
boxes. Large fruiting canes of Concord, Delaware and 
Herbemont were shown.—C. M. Beach, West Hartford, 
Conn.: Iona, Israella.—Jas. A. Requa, Amenia, N. Y.: 
Salem.—Chas. Sicdhof, North Hoboken: Weehawken, 
Union Village, Jersey Black, Alvey.—Jno, W. Bailey & 
Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y.: Adirondac.—L. Phillips & 
Son. Berlin Heights, O.: 2 plates Iona.—B. F. Hopkins, 
Brownhelm, O.: 1 box Iona.—B. Summers, Vermillion, 
Erie Co., O.: 3 plates Iona.—J. H. Ricketts, Newburgh, 
N. Y.: Iona, Clinton, Cuyahoga, Herbemont, Allen's 
Hybrid, Israclla, Rebecca, Creveling.—Leander Clark, 
Newburgh, N. Y.: Isabella, Montgomery, Delaware.— 
Charles Downing, Newburgh, N. Y.: Iona, Delaware, Is- 
raella.—J. F. Lowry, Berlin Heights, O.: 2 plates Iona. 
--C. W. Grant, Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y.: Several 
plates Iona, amounting in all to about 30 Ibs.,5 plates 
Israella, —H. Cornell, Newburgh, N. Y¥.: 2 plates 
Jona.—Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Hammondsport, N. 
Y., by E. Van Keuren,: Catawba, Diana, Delaware.—D. 
8. Wagener, Crooked Lake, near Hammondsport, N. Y.: 
Diana, and Catawba, in five-pound boxes, and Iona.—Olm 
Brothers, Springfield, Mass.: 2 Unnamed Seedlings.— 
Jacob Newkirk, Hudson City, N. J. : Raspberries.—Chas. 
Arnold, Paris, Canada: Seedlings 1, 2, 16, 5 (white.)— 
Geo. W. McDowell, Crooked Lake, N. Y.: Keuka.—VINEs. 
The following were exhibited and many of them sold :— 
Peter De Pew & Son, Nyack, N. Y.: Ionas and Allen's 
Hybrid, 1 year; the latter in pot.—F. F. Merceron, 
Catawissa, Pa.: Creveling, Concord, Delaware, Clinton, 
Taylor, Franklin.—Richardson & Bellows, Geneva, N. 
Y.: Ionas and Israellas, 1 year. —J. F. Martin, Mt. 
Washington, O.: Ives’ Seedling.—Lyman Basset, North 
Haven, Conn.: Concord and Hartford Prolific.—L. L. 
Whitlock, 37 Park Row, N. Y., had seventy entries of 
vines, showing the manner in which he unites ‘all nur- 
series in one.”” We have not space for the list, but it in- 
eludes both standard sorts and novelties.—J. W. Han- 
more, Newburgh, N. Y.: Salem, Iona, Israella, a large 
and fine assortment of various grades.—J. F. Deliot, 
Sing Sing, N. Y.: Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Delaware, 


Creveling, Rebecca, Allen’s Hybrid, several numbers of 


each sort. J. W. Bailey, Plattsburg,N. Y.: Adirondac, 
1, 2, and 8 year vines.—N. H. Lindley, Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Salem, Rogers’ No. 15, Rogers’ No. 19, Ionas.—C. 8. Ma- 
son, West Hartford, Conn.: Iona Nos 1 and 2, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Israclla, and very fine Iona wood.—A. F. Tait, 
Morrisania, N. Y.: Iona and Adirondac transplants and 
layers, Concord layers, Iona grafted, Concord, Israella, 
Jona and Adirondac wood.—C. W. Grant, Iona, N. Y.: 
Iona, 1 year.—Besides Grape-vines, L. L. Whitlock pre- 
sented an interesting collection of young evergreens, and 
Lyman Basset, New Haven, Conn., exhibited the Clarke 
Raspberry, with canes 10 feet high, large in proportion, 
and remarkably healthy, vigorous, and well-ripened. 
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Editorial Jottings in Europe. 


“ ...Cracow Saut MinEs, Sept. 2....A vivid descrip- 
tion of these wonderful mines, read in a school-book of 
my boyhood days, produced a strong desire to visit them 
that has never left me, and which to-day, nearly forty 
years afterward, has been gratified. At Trzebinia, about 
200 miles south of Warsaw, on the route to Vienna, we 
turned aside 27 miles to Cracow, which is in Austrian 
Poland, and about 260 miles northeast of Vienna. Cra- 
cow is an old city, formerly containing 80,000 inhabitants, 
but reduced to less than half that number since the dis- 
memberment of Poland. There are many fine buildings, 








. the relics of former days, but everything is in a decaying 


condition. The people themselves look sad and dispir- 
ited, and I could not but feel sorrowful for them as I 
looked at the graves of Kosciusko, Sobieski, and of other 
heroes, and recalled the valor of this people who stem- 
med and broke the tide of Mohametanism, when its im- 
mense armies seemed about to overflow all Europe... 





The chief Salt Mines are at Wicliczka, 7 miles southeast 
of Cracow....A party of fifteen of us, men, women, and 
children, enveloped in long white frocks, and flannel 
caps, and supplied with two dozen Bengal lights to illu- 
minate the caverns, and accompanied by six guides car- 
rying large lamps, descended first through the shaft 
about 400 fect. Each one was seated in a rope sling, and 
the sling ropes were arranged in two clusters, one above 
the other, all the ropes being bound together above our 
heads into one immense cable that was wound upon @ 
windlass turned by horse-power—a comical sight, resem- 
bling two huge bunches of grapes, (or white ghosts) let 
down bya string. Landing upon the firm salt bed we 
quickly clambered out of our slings, and found ourselves 
in a large artificial cavern, the walls of which were solid 
rocks of pure salt, but of a dark color. From this point 
we wandcred some two miles or more, descending by 
steps cut in the salt here and there, or through inclined 
passages, until we were 800 or 900 feet below the surface, 
and we could have gone down 1,800 feet. Above, around, 
and under our feet, there is nothing but the rocks of salt 
as hard and firmer than compact white chalk, but with- 
out any cracks or seams, save here and there a slight bed 
or layer of stone or clay. Immense rooms, halls, chap- 
els, a dance hall, and altars, statues, obelisks, chande- 
liers, etc., cut in salt instead of marble, were visited in 
various parts of the mine, which extends nearly two miles 
from east to west, and over %f mile north and south. 
Some of the passage ways, high enough to walk in, and 
wide enough for small hand-cars on iron rails, were 20 to 
50 rodsin length. At one point we crossed a lake, per- 
haps 100 feet in diameter, in a large boat—the only water, 
or dampness even, that we met with. Our visit was very 
opportune, as we were preceded by a large party of 
wealthy gentlemen and ladies who had caused the pre- 
paration of thousands of lighted Jamps, candles, Chinese 
lanterns, extensive fire-works, cannon, rockets, that 
echoed and re-cchoed through the caverns like a hundred 
peals of deafening thunder. They had with them a large 
brass band, which, on learning that a party of Ameri- 
cans were approaching, struck up one of our national 
airs, as we entered a large cavern. The effect upon 
us was thrilling beyond measure, Those not too much 
affected tried to join in ‘* My Country ‘tis of thee, Sweet 
land of liberty, ete.”—and this, 800 feet beneath the soil 
‘““where Kosciusko fell,’—away in Austrian Poland! 
You can imagine our emotions better than I can describe 
them!....After wandering for hours, and having seen 
but a small part of the mines, but enough to satisfy us 
fully, we returned to the surface in the same novel man- 
ner as we had descended. The most timid ladies in our 
company fully enjoyed the whole excursion, except- 
ing the firing of the cannon....These mines have been 
worked for at least 900 years. The salt grows purer or 
more transparent the further downward it is penetrated. 
In some places the workmen blast out large blocks, but 
usually it is worked out the same as stone or marble 
from the quarries. Great picces are undermined with the 
pick-axe, and then split off with wedges. These are 
broken into cubic blocks of a foot, more or less. In one 
place we saw them hewing salt blocks into the shape of 
barrels, and putting the staves and hoops around the 
blocks. The chips of salt were beaten into a compact 
mass in other barrels. The salt is a government monop- 
oly, and the amount taken out depends upon the demand, 
More than a million of zentners of salt per year have 
been quarried during many years past. ..." 

“Vienna, Austria, Sept. 6th....I have been pleas- 
antly disappointed in this city. The buildings are gen- 
erally in excellent style, and, except in the central part or 
the old city—the streets are wide, ane all are neat and 
well kept. There is an intelligent look in the counten- 
ances of all the people, an elasticity of step, and an air 
of business activity and thrift visible on all sides, such 
as I have not seen anywhere else in Central Europe, I 
have not noticed a single beggar here, (always excepting 
the hotel employees, who crowd around you at your de- 
parture, each with an outstretched hand for “pour 
boire,”’ or ‘‘drink-money *’—though you have paid your 
bill in full, ** service’’ included.) and nowhere else have I 
seen sofew people in poor dress, wearing apparel so 
cheap, and other articles also—excepting the charges at 
the hotels, the proprietors of which seem to be prond 
of the reputation of charging higher than is done any- 
where else in Europe....1 forgot to tell you that for 200 
miles of the route from Cracow here, we passed through 
a most charming agricultural region. In clean, thorough 
culture, and in good crops and abundant fruit, I have sel- 
dom seen a region superior to this. Fine pears were 
offered by women at many of the stations, three, four, or 
five for the kreutzer (or % cent!). Large orchards of 
heavily loaded plum trees were frequent, and so abundant 
was this fruit that you could get your hat full of splendid 
great plums for a penny or two. The Curculio is evident- 
ly a stranger to this region. I don't wonder at the thrift 
of Vienna, when it is backed by sucha rich farming re- 
gion as the long and wide Valley of the March River,” 
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Convenient Horse Manger. 
a 

There have been many contrivances sug- 
gested, and used indeed, to prevent horses 
throwing their hay and other food out of their 
mangers, to preserve the fodder from contami- 
nation by the breath of the animals, and always 
to maintain in the manger a sufficient supply, 
but no excess. Such a contrivance, hampered 
by no patents, and easy to make, we present the 
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HORSE MANGER. 


readers of the Agriculturist. It strikes us as 
convenient and practical, and a person with any 
facility in the use of tools can construct one. 
The engraving shows the manger, (A,) extend- 
ing the width of the stall, but not of necessity 
so large, two fect wide, and two feet deep, made 
of two-inch plank, and iron bound. It has a 
box, (F,) for feeding grain at one end, and above 
the other a trunk, (B,) for hay, descends from 
the floor above. This is the peculiar feature of 
the arrangement. The hay-trunk is cighteen 
inches wide, and a foot deep. It descends four 
inches below the top of the manger, and the 
end is slanting, as shown inthe engraving. A 
lid, hinged to the back and lowest part of the 
trunk, shuts up into it, where it may be fastened 
by a pin or button. When the lid is let down 
it rests on the two bars, (d, e,) and the hay will 
slide down within reach of the horse. The op- 
ening between the front edge of the trunk and 
the open lid being only about five or six inches, 
the horse can draw out but little hay at a time, 
yet hecan get at all that is thrown into the 
trunk at one time. If the animal drops any 
hay, the tendency is to drop it into his man- 
ger, and not waste it. The trunk is made of 
inch stuff, and iron bound about the bottom 
and corners if necessary. The lid shuts in the 
way it does to prevent the horse gnawing upon 
it as he would otherwise be very likely to do. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 48. 
ee vee 

One of the most interesting experiments I 
have seen for some time was made last year 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, by Pro- 
fessors Miles and Sanford Howard to ascertain 
whether an animal eats less or more food in 
proportion to live weight as it grows older, and 
whether we get less or more increase from the 
food consumed. 

Three thoroughbred EsSex pigs were weighed 
when 11 days old. They then weighed 14’|. 
pounds, or 4.83 pounds each. They were then 
allowed all the milk they would eat, and con- 
sumed the first week 79.19 pounds. They then 
weighed 25'|, pounds, or an average of 8'|. 
pounds each. The next week they eat 106.94 
pounds milk. At the end of thesecond week they 
weighed 39 pounds, or 18 pounds each. The néxt 





week they eat 129.94 pounds of milk, and at the 
end of the week weighed 50 pounds, or 16.66 
| pounds each. The next week they eat 141.81 
pounds milk,and at the end of the week weigh- 
ed 64 pounds, or 21.83 pounds each. They 
gained on an average 3.66 pounds each the first 
week, 4.5 pounds the second week, 3.66 pounds 
the third week, and 4.66 pounds the fourth 
week. 

The average amount of milk consumed for 
each pound of live weight was: 1st week, 3.96 
pounds; 2d week, 3.32 pounds; 3d week, 2.92 
pounds; 4th week, 2.49 pounds. Thisis a very 
remarkable fulling off in the rate of consumption 
in proportion to live weight, as the animal grows 
older. 

At this point the experiment terminated “ for 
want of suitable facilities for weighing the mixed 
food.” Shame to the State of Michigan, shame 
to a nation of Farmers, that our oldest and best 
Agricultural College should be compelled to stop 
such an important experiment for want of a 





pair of scales ! 

The gain for each 100 pounds live weight was: 
1st week, 75.86 pounds; 2d, 59.92 pounds; 3d, 
28.20 pounds, and 4th, 28 pounds. 

The amount of milk consumed to produce one 
pound of increase of live weight was: 1st week, 
7.20 pounds ; 2d, 7.92 pounds ; 8d, 11.81 pounds, 
and 4th, 10.13 pounds. 

So far as these experiments go, they sustain 
a principle which I have long supposed was 
true, that, other things being equal, the more 
you can get an animal to eat in proportion to 
its live weight, the more it will gain in propor- 
tion to the food consumed. If this is true, the 
aim of breeders should be to produce animals 
that are “great eaters”—and, of course, they 
should also aim at the same time to reduce the 
offal parts, so that nearly all the food shall be 
turned into valuable meat. 

For the first two weeks it took only "J, 
pounds of milk to produce one pound of in- 
crease, and for the next two weeks, 11 pounds, 
or 46'|, per cent. more, This is an enormous 
falling off in the meat-producing power of the 
feod, and as the pigs grow larger there would 
doubtless be less and less increase fram the food 
consumed. And tlfis is really the point which 
we wish to ascertain experimentally. 

The experiment terminated August 18th. The 
best pig of the three was then five weeks and 
four days old, and weighed 24°|, pounds. He 
was then gaining at the rate of 28 per cent. per 
week. Although no record was kept of the 
amount of food consumed, the pig was weighed 
at the end of the week, (August 25th,) and 
weighed 29°|, pounds. This is a gain for the 
week of 20 per cent. He was not weighed the 
next week, but was the week after, (September 
8th.) He then weighed 45°|, pounds. This is 
also a gain of a little over 20 per cent. per week. 
Now, if he could be kept on growing at that 
rate, he would weigh the next week, (Septem- 
ber 15th,) about 57 pounds, and the next, (Sep- 
tember 22<,) 71 pounds, and the next week, 
(September 29th,) 89 pounds. He would then 
be between tem and eleven weeks old, and would 
probably dress, if as fat as such a rapid-growing 
pig must be, about 65 pounds. If we keep him 
longer than this, the proportion of increase will 
rapidly grow less. This very hog, at 5'|2 months 
old, weighed 154 pounds; which, if we assume 
that he weighed 89 pounds when 11 weeks old, 
is a gain of only between 4 and 5 per cent. per 
week. 

Only give us a breed of pigs that will gain for 
ten or eleven weeks, in proportion to live weight, 














as rapidly as this one gained for eight weeks, 
and nothing more could be desired, so far as the 
supply of fresh pork is concerned, In London, 
the pig most in demand by the butchers, and most 
profitable for the farmers, is one dressing be- 
tween 60 and 70 pounds, 

The real point I want to enforce is this. It 
takes some 75 per cent. of all the food an ordi- 
nary animal eats to keep him alive, and the in- 
crease is derived from the other 25 pounds. 
Now, if you can get him to eat 125 pounds, or 
only one-fourth more, you double your increase; 
if 150 pounds, you get three times the increase, 
and with 175 pounds, four times, and with 200 
pounds, jive times, while your food is only doub- 
led. Now, will not a little, well bred pig, eat 
as much again in proportion to live weight as 
he will at an older age,.and will he not conse- 
quently give more than double the increase in 
proportion to the food consumed? And if this 
is so, shoyld not our aim be to get animals hay- 
ing immense digestive powers embodied in a 
small frame ? I believe breeders have never 
turned their attention to this point. 

In Mr. Lawes’ experiments on the “ Compar- 
ative Fattening Qualities of the Different Breeds 
of Sheep,” the sheep that gained the most on 
the same kind of food had the largest stomachs. 
Thus, of 20 Cotswold sheep, the five that gained 
the most were found, on killing them, to have 
stomachs weighing on the average, 4 lbs. 143 0z.; 
while the stomachs of the five that gained the 
least averaged only 4 Ibs. 4] oz. 

Of the Leicesters’ the four that gained the 
most had stomachs averaging 4 Ibs. 1']5 0z., 
and the four that gained the least, 31bs. 27]; oz. 

Of the Hampshire Downs, the four that gained 
the most had stomachs averaging 4 lbs, 8" 02z., 
and the four that gained the least, 3 lbs. 813 oz. 

Of the Sussex Downs, the four that gained 
the most had stomachs weighing 3 lbs. 4 oz., 
and the four that gained the least, 21bs. 11'], 0z., 
and so it was in other cases which I have not 
time to mention. 

You say that this would naturally be so; that 
the sheep that gained the most were the largest 
animals, and consequently had the largest stom- 
achs. But while this is true of the sheep at the 
termination of the experiment, it was not so 
when the animals were put up to fatten. And 
this is the real point. Thus, at the commence- 
ment of the experiment, the five Cotswold sheep 
that afterward gained the most weighed 122 Ibs. 
each, and the five that gained the least, 123 Ibs. 
At the end of the experiment the latter weighed 
167 lbs. each, and the former, 202 lbs. So much 
for big stomachs! To anticipate another ob- 
jection, I may add that the dressed weight of 
the five that gained the most was 117 lbs. each, 
and that of the five that gained the least, 93 Ibs. 

In Mr. Lawes’ Pig Experiments, one of the 
pigs, considered a fair representative of the oth- 
ers, was killed at the commencement of the ex- 
periment. His “fasted” live weight was 94 
Ibs.; carcass, 62']2 lbs. The stomach of this pig 
weighed 1 1b. 3.03 oz. 

After the pigs had been fattened for ten weeks, 
another pig ofthe same litter was killed. His 
fasted live weight was 185 lbs. carcass 140’). 
Ibs. The stomach of this pig weighed 1 lb. 3.48 
oz.—less than two-tenths of an ounce more 
than the pig killed 10 weeks before. The older 
pig weighed nearly as much again as the other, 
(and dressed 226 per cent. more,) and yet the 
stomach was no larger. You can draw your 
own conclusion from the fact. To me it seems 
to confirm the views I have endeavored to set 
forth. (Continued on page 442.) 
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Fruit-eating Bats—Flying Foxes, 

In the last number of the American 
Agriculturist, we introduced to our 
readers a member of the very interest- 
ing order of animals—flying mammals— 
or bats. From what we then wrote it 
might well be supposed that all bats live 
upon insects chiefly, and altogether up- 
on animal food, but this is not the case, 
though all occurring in this country do. 
There are about forty species inhabiting 
the warmer parts of Asia and Africa, 
which live upon fruit, and do great 
damage to the orchards, especially to 
plantations of figs. These are generally 
bats of very large size, and to impress 
the fact that there are vegetarians even 
among bats,as well as to show the man- 
ner in which they close their skinny 
pinions when in repose, we present an 
engraving of thelargest of the well- 
known bats, the Flying Foxof India, 
(Pteropus rubricollis.) This animal meas- 
ures five feet from tip to tip of its ex- 
panded wings, and its head and body 
together are about one foot in length. 
Unlike the Vampire bat, which is not 
more than half as large, it is not dan- 
gerous to man or animals, except when 
attacked, when it defends itself as well 
as itcan. The damage which flocks of 
these animals might do may easily be 
imagined when we consider the losses 
Which we experience from birds. The 
Flying Foxes will work-their way un- 
der or through nets, and unless trees are 
enclosed in bamboo cages, they can 
hardly be excluded. Their attacks are 
made during the night also, which renders it 
still more difficult to guard against them. 
Their name is given them from their color, 
and from the foxlike shape of their heads, 

ee eet 
The American Sable.—(Vustilia Americana.) 
ee wae 

This beautiful animal, of which we give a 
careful and well executed engraving, is entirely 
different from the 
Sable of Siberia, 
the fur of which is 
so highly prized. 
Still, the American 
Sable approaches 
its namesake some- 
what in the beauty 
of its coat, but isa 
much larger ani- 
mal. It is soclose- 
ly related to the 
Pine Marten of Eu- 
rope as to have been 
rerarded as identi- 
cal by several nat- 
uralists. The home 
of this animal is in 
the trees of densely 
wooded _— regions 
waere birds and 
squirrels abound, 
which constitute its 
chief food, and to 
which it ‘is a very 
destructive enemy. 
It will pursue al- 
most any of the smaller animals, and easily 
overtake and kill them; the red squirrel and 
some of the weasel tribe alone being agile 












FLYING FOX—(Pteropus rubricollis ) 
enough to escape. It climbs the highest trees 
like a squirrel, attacks owls, crows, and other 
birds in their nests, and sucks the eggs, or 
devours the young. The Sable is about 20 
inches long, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
10 inches. The fur is tawny to dark brown, 
in some cases approaching black—the darker 
and brighter, the more valuable. Both the size 
and color vary greatly. The head is light col- 
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AMERICAN SABLE—(Mustilla Americana.) 


ored, and the throat and sides of the neck are 
white. The head is long and pointed; the some- 
what pointed ears, broad and short. Vhe tgil bs 


bushy and club-shaped. The geograph- 
ical range of the Sable is across the 
continent, between the 40th and 68th 
parallels of latitude, and throughout this 
region it is diligently hunted. Trap- 
pers establish what is called a ‘ Sable 
line,” often 60 or 70 miles in length. 
This is a series of traps, eight or ten to 
the mile, made by driving stakes into 
the ground to form three sides of a hol- 
low square; over the fourth side, one 
end of a log or trunk of a young tree is 
suspended, being held up by a round 
stick resting upon another which is bait- 
ed with a bird, squirrel, or piece of veni- 
son. The least disturbance of the bait 
causes the sticks to roll, and the log to 
fall. It often happens that wolverines, 
fishers, and occasionally foxes, tear 
open these traps, destroying bait and 
game for miles along the “line.” The 
trapper passes continually back and 
forth, spending some part of his time in 
hunting other game, but visiting all his 
sable traps as often as once in two 
weeks. The fur is best between the last 
of October and the first of April. The 
female, as her time approaches, takes 
possession of an abandoned bird’s nest 
in a hollow tree, or ousts the occupants, 
and in this she brings forth six or eight 
young. Were it not for the persistence 
with which these animals are hunted, 
they would be much more numerous; 
as it is they hardly hold their own from 
year to year in those parts where they 
are abundant enough to pay for hunting 
them, for they exhibit very little cun- 
ning in avoiding traps, and it is hardly 
probable that the natural timidity of the animal 
will ever be so far overcome as to render it 
obnoxious to agriculture in destroying birds. 
° 
ee QD eee 
Tim Bunker on Base Ball Clubs. 
Stee 

“Don’t you think they are running on’t into 
the ground ?” asked Seth Twiggs, as he stopped 
at my garden fence, when I was gathering 
squashes this mor- 
ning. “Idu declare 
there’ll be a slim 
chance to get any- 
body to work, if 
things keeps on in 
this way. Weshall 
be as bad off as they 
are among the In- 
dians, where the 
women do all the 
drudgery, and the 
men play all the 
time they ain’t fight- 
in’. I hired Kiah 
Frink and another 
White Oaker to 
come down and 
help me husk, and 
they had to leave 
right away arter 
dinner to go to a 
base ball match. 
They said they 
wouldn’t stop for 
double wages, for 
they could make 
| more money on the ball ground betting. They 
| knew which side was gwine to win. Pretty 

state of things!” Seth thought the case was so 
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clear that hedidn’t wait for an answer,but walked 
off in his usual cloud of smoke. This evening, 
Mrs. Bunker took up the Hookertown Gazette, 
and read, “Shadtown victorious! the White 
Oaks nowhere !! The score stood 27 to 9, Great 
interest has been taken in this match from the 
well-known fact that both parties had been 
training for it for a month past, and large sums 
had been staked upon the result. It is said that 
the White Oakers practiced by moonlight while 
they were burning their coal pits, and the pick- 
ed nine of the Shadtown Club have made a busi- 
ness of playing all six days in a week for the 
last they bore off the 
honors.” 

“Honors!” exclaimed Sally, lifting her gold 
bowed spectacles to the top of her forehead, and 
looking over tome. “ When we were young, 
Timothy, it used to be an honor for a young 
man to Jay a straight furrow, or to mow a wide 
swath. But now they’ve beat their plowshares 
into ball clubs, and the loafers that can play 
hall best carry off all the honors. It seems to 
me, Timothy, that we are getting considerable 
ahead of the days of prophecy. The plowshares 
and pruning hooks is the Bible ideal of a per- 
fect state of society. When grown up men ex- 
change plowed fields and orchards for the ball 


month Of course, 


ground, and make a bat stick their coat of arms, 
I think they are progressing the wrong way.” 


This set me to thinking about this base ball 





selves. One day in the week isa serious loss 
to them. Butif a man joins a base ball club, 
the loss of time is only a small item. THe must 
have a suit expressly to play ball in, costing, 
say twenty-five dollars. Then, there must be a 
club-room, nicely fitted up, where the members 
meet for business, and on state occasions, when 
they receive guests from abroad. Then they 
must have their entertainments—which means 
sprees. Then they must, of course, accept all 
invitations to attend matches, no matter at how 
great a distance. Come to foot up the invitia- 
tion fees, taxes, traveling expenses, sprees, and 
lost time, a young man finds himself three or 
four hundred dollars out of pocket at the close 
of the year. This may be all very agreeable 
pastime, but how few can afford it even in the 
city! And if they could, there are still more se- 
rious objections to it. 

It leads very naturally to bad company. I 
know the young men that make up the ball 
clubs of Hookertown, Shadtown, and the White 
Oaks, and I have seen their guests. They are 


| not such men asI should want my Jolin to asso- 


but in a fair way to be. 


business. For it las ceased to be amere amuse- | 


ment, and, with some people, has got to be as 


much of a business as catching fish or making | 


brooms. I believe in the division of labor and 


in new kinds of business, but it is a question | 


whether this is going to add anything to the 
common wealth or happiness. I believe in ath- 
letic sports and games of skill, and have no 
doubt that there is a place for them in every 
well-regulated society. Base ball, as we used 
to play it when I was a boy at school, was a 
very healthful recreation. It was a change 


from sedentary habits that the boys needed. I | 


should think it might be a good thing for col- 


lege boys and clerks in the city. But what do 
people want of it whose lives are already full 
of labor? It can only add to their weariness, 
and detract from the interest and pleasure that 
every man should take in his daily toil. After 
aman has spent three or four hours in a game, 
he is pretty well used up for the day, and is in 
rather poor trim for work next morning. Base 
hall, as it is played now, is getting to be a great 
nuisance. 

It seriously interferes with the business of life. 
Seth Twiggs’ case is just what has happened to 
me a dozen times this summer, and is hap- 
pening all over the country. When I get a 
gang of men into the hay field, and have the 
hay all ready to go into the barn, I do not want 
to have half of them quit at three o’clock in the 
afternoon for a ball match. It breaks up all my 
plans for the day, and necessarily leaves a part 
of my hay tostand out overnight. Over in 
Shadtown, they build ships, and when a man 
gets a contract to drive his ship through in a 
given time, it’s a great vexation to have a part 
of his force absent two or three days in a week, 
toattend a ball match. Many kinds of mechani- 
cal labor are done by contract, and it subjects a 
contractor to very serious loss if he cannot de- 
pend upon his laborers. 

It is a great waste of time and money, and 
few men can afford it. Most laboring men need 
the avails of their six days’ work for the sup- 
port of their families and for the accumulation 
of capital enough to carry on business for them- 





ciate with. Some of them are what they call gen- 
tlemen’s sons, with plenty of money and no 
business, which is very bad. Others have busi- 
ness, and neglect it to play ball, which is still 
worse. Some are average farmers and mechan- 
ics, rather green at the play, not yet spoiled, 
Others are confirmed 
loafers, rather seedy, and far on the downhill 
roal. They are vulgar and profane; but 
pitch, bat, and catch splendidly, for the game 
is their only business. It can’t do a young man 
much good to be brought in contact with such 
characters. The manners and morals of the 
ball ground are much more likely to mar than 
to mend him. The tendency of the game, as 
now managed, is toward idleness, gambling, and 
dissipation. It makes good ball players, but 
bad farmers and mechanies, bad husbands and 
fathers. Iam not ready to have the plow beams 
whittled into ball clubs just yet. 

Then it is rather a low aim in life. There is 
something noble in making a first-rate farmer. 
That means cheaper bread and meat for the na- 


tion. To be a good mechanic is praiseworthy. 





It means better homes for the people, and better | 


tovls to do their work. But to be a first-rate 
ball player, or to be one of a champion nine, 
—what does it amount to? If Shadtown beats 
the White Oakers all hollow, who is the better 
for it? General Trowbridge came through 
Hookertown last week in his splendid turn-out, 
and when opposite the widow Taft’s, a little 
noisy cur came out, and barked at his carriage, 
as if he thought he could stop it. He succeeded, 
and the general jumped out, and walloped the 
cur soundly, and sent him yelling through the 
gate. This brought the widow to the door ina 
somewhat excited state ; ‘ Wall, gineral, that’s 
a big victory for you! You've whipt a one- 
eyed cur.” It strikes me that the base ball vic- 
tories are about on a par with the general’s. 
Shadtown is triumphant, but the White Oakers 
still live. Yours, to command, 
Trvotuy BunkER, Esq. 
Hookertown, Oct. 25th, 1867. 
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THe Kipney Vetcu.—The Kidney Vetch, 
(Anthyllis Vulneraria,) one of the wild plants 
of England, having been proposed as a valuable 
forage plant, was analysed by Prof. Voelcker. 
The plant was examined in the form of hay, 
with the result that it was found to contain 
scarcely half the amount of fatty matters, was 
poorer in flesh-forming compounds, and had a 





great deal more indigestible woody fibre than 
either clover hay or good meadow hay. Prof. 
Y. thinks it might be more valuable if fed green. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm,—No. 48. 
a 

We have a cheese factory in successful opera- 
tion here in the wheat district, and another is 
about to be established. This is what I have 
always wished. I do not see why we cannot 
make as good cheese here as is made in Her- 
kimer County or the Western Reserve. We can 
raise just as good grass, and more of it. With 
plenty of wheat, barley, and oat straw, corn 
stalks, pea and bean haulm, and clover hay so 
abundant that many farmers still plow it under 
for manure, we can winter our cows much 
cheaper than in the dairy districts. On my farm 
I can winter three times as much stock as I 
keep through the summer. In the dairy dis- 
tricts, where the farms are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to grass, and where, consequently, the 
cows must be wintered principally on hay, the 
number of cows to be kept must be determined 
by the ability of the farmer to carry them 
through the winter. 

The cost of feeding a cow on hay through the 
winter must form a large item in the expense 
of keeping a dairy, and yet it is strange that 
nearly all our writers on dairying say little on 
this point. They give us very minute directions 
as to feeding the cows in the spring, after they 
come in, but say nothing in regard to feeding 
them during the winter. And yet it seems to 
me the latter is, if anything, the more important 
point. The cow needs to accumulate strength 
during the winter to enable her to stand the 
great strain on her constitution during calving, 
as well as through the long period of milking. 

A cow will eat 3 pounds of hay a day to each 
100 pounds of her live weight. Ifshe weighs 
800 pounds, she will eat 24 pounds of hay, or 
168 pounds a week. If fed on hay alone from 
December ist to May 1st, (22 weeks,) she would 
consume 3,696 pounds. A cow weighing 1000 
pounds would eat in thesame time 4,620 pounds, 
or alittle over 2], tons. Horsfall, the best author- 
ity we have on feeding dairy cows, says it re- 
quires 20 pounds of hay a day for the mainte- 
nance of a storecow. In other words, it takes 
this amount merely to support the vital func- 
tions—the cow will give no milk, nor increase 
in weight. She willmerely live. According to 
this, it requires a little over a ton and a half of 
hay to keep a cow from December to May, with- 
out getting anything in return, Whencowsare 
fed three per cent. of their live weight, of good 
hay, per day, we may reasonably expect more 
or less milk, or an increase in flesh or fat. 

If it takes 20 pounds of hay a day to keep a 
cow alive, we should never forget that al/ our 
profit comes from the food the cow consumes 
over and above this amount. Mr. Horsfall liad 
a cow that, for the sake of the experiment, he fed 
on hay alone. She was a rather small cow, but 
noted for her usefulness as a good milker, At 
the time of calving her third calf, November 
12th, she was in‘rather high condition, and gave 
17 quarts of milk a day. On the ist of Jaraary, 
at the commencement of the experiment, she 
weighed 980 pounds, and was giving 15'|. quarts 
of milk aday. She was allowed all the hay 
she would eat, and consumed, on an average, 
28 pounds per day. On March 5th, her yield 
had fallen off to 9’|2 quarts per day, and the cow 
then weighed only 896 pounds—a loss of 84 
pounds, On the average, during the experiment 
of nine weeks, she gave 12'|, quarts per day. 
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Another cow fed according to Mr. Horsfall’s 
system on steamed food, gave 18 quarts per day 
at the time of calving, October 8th, and at the 
commencement of the experiment, January 1st, 
15]. quarts per day. She then weighed 1092 
pounds, She gaye, on the average, 14 quarts per 
day, and at the end of the experiment weighed 
1176 pounds—a gain of 56 pounds. 

Mr. Horsfall figures up the result as follows: 


No. 1. Average yield of milk per day 1214 quarts @ 


POR aa Seb ccs sake Piel ore Mae Ha ten wae eens $3.50 
Deduct loss of flesh, 914 @ 12 cents. - 1.12 
$2.38 
28 pounds of hay per day, @ $17.14 per ton... .1.68 
Prot per Week: 3 ccs Siac cee et $0.70 
No. 2, Average yield of milk per day 14 quarts, @ 
EMS aw Coo niseisras vase Giatona Witte ee cousins $3.92 
Gain of flesh 614 pounds, @ 12 cents......... rs) 
$4.67 
Hay, 63 pounds per week.........54¢. 
Straw and oat shells.............. 30¢. 
PRANPOL WUE 55 55c0ch awa cine sei’ Qe. $1.08 


Rape-cake, 35 pounds ; Bran, 1014 
pounds; Malt combs, 10'4 p’nds; 
Sean meal, 10'4 pounds.............. 9 2.05 


ETORL POF WOOK sas oc60i0 sce eciese son $2.62 

“The richer quality of the manure,” Mr. H. 
well observes, “ wiil probably compensate for 
the extra labor, cooking, and attention bestow- 
ed.” The profits from the cow fed on hay are 
70 cents per week, while from the cow fed on 
rich food they are $2.62 per weck. It is true, if 
we take merely the cost of the food and the 
value of the milk, the profit from the two cows 
is nearly identical, or $1.82 from the hay-fed 


cow, and $1.87 from the high-fed cow. And | 


there are many people who would figure in this 
way. They would leave out of the question 
the gain or loss of flesh. 

The 9’|; pounds of flesh which the cow lost 
per week either went to make milk or to sup- 
It was equivalent to a certain 


port the animal. 
Thanks to the investigations 


amount of food. 


of Lawes and Gilbert, we know what this flesh 


which an animal lost is composed of, or, at all 
events, we know what the flesh which an ani- 
mal gains is composed of, and we may well sup- 
pose that within certain limits they are identical. 

One hundred pounds ‘nerease of beef cattle is 
composed of: 


MRED i saiosc: Sis ceca ected nusone dee taViesdsss WeGn DOURES 
MUIR OR MUU oro 5 6.5 eccs T 21 todo osmaesas 1.47 
Nitrogenous compounds ...............085 ia 
PUM aed e ici siis Pours Westra sl con tebu casa gie 66.2 - 


Now it is very evident that 12 cents per pound 
is rather a low estimate of the value of such 
animal food. 

The carcass of a half-fat ox is composed of— 


Weis cas acess cs csc Se ecRuahaees sane en .54.00 per cent. 
be) ea ae re Sao ¢ 
Nitrogenous compounds ..........s+.00-- 7.8 ay 
Atk eocsselaesined sci. sbs6 sd bselt vastness al 


per cent. of water; and such beef sells in New 
York for 17 cents per pound, and I think it 
would not be difficult to show that butchers and 


consumers really pay us from 20 to 25 cents for - 


every pound of increase we pyt on a well 
bred, half-fat ox. What does a thin steer sell for 
in New York, and what a fatone? Ihave fre- 
quently seen “ extra” cattle quoted at 18 cents, 
and “inferior” at 8 cts. But let us assume that 
a “half-fat ox” brings 12 cents per Ib. “ estimat- 
ed dressed weight for the four quarters,” and 
the “fat ox” 17 cents. The “half-fat ox,” anal- 
ysed by Lawes and Gilbert, weighed, alive, after 
fasting, 1232 pounds; the carcass, 797°), pounds. 
At 12 cents per pound, he would bring $95.73. 

The “ fat ox,” analysed by Lawes and Gilbert, 


| 











weighed, alive, after fasting, 1419 pounds, and 
dressed 939], pounds. At 17 cents per Ib. this 
ox would bring $149.71. 

Now, the difference between the two, in live 
weight, is 187 pounds. One was kept fatting 
till he had ¢ncreased 187 pounds more than the 
other. Mr. Horsefall reckons this increase of 
flesh at 12 cents per pound. What do the New 
York butchers estimate it at? At 12 cents per 
pound, it comes to $22.44. But the butchers 
will pay $95.73 for the one animal, and $149.71 
for the other. In other words, they pay for this 
187 pounds of increased live weight $53.98, or 
over 28°], cents per pound. 

This 9'|, pounds of flesh which the cow lost 
each week would contain over 6 pounds of fat, 
equivalent to over 7 pounds of butter. There is 
no record of how much butter the 12'|2 quarts 
of milk contained, but it would be of full aver- 
age quality if it gave a pound a day, and conse- 


| quently the whole of the butter obtained might 


have come from the fat which had been stored 
up in the cow previoustocalving. But this 9'|, 
pounds of flesh, so called, would contain only 
about 12 ounces of nitrogenous compounds, 
while the milk obtained during the week con- 
tained probably six or seven pounds. Nearly 
the whole of this must have come from the food. 
And this will account, in some measure, for the 
well known fact that milch cows require a more 
nitrogenous food than fattening animals. 

But excuse me. You have been out in the 
cold all day, and I know that a warm stove and 
a talk about “nitrogenous food” will put any 
farmer to sleep. 

The matter has, however, a very important 
practical bearing, and a young farmer, at least, 
should make himself acquainted with the sub- 
ject. The old people may be excused. It is 
just as easy to learn the difference between ni- 
trogenous food and carbonaceous food as it is 
to learn the difference between haw and gee. 
But I will not use the terms any more than is 
necessary. In short, it may be said that theory 
and practice both indicate that it is most eco- 
nomical to feed milch cows high enough to en- 
able them to give all the milk they can secrete, 
and to lay on fat at the same time. 


The drouth still continues in this section, and 
fears are entertained that winter may set in 
before we have rain enough to start the springs. 
Should such be the case, we shall surely be 
troubled to get water for the stock. Many 
farmers now have to drive their cattle to the 
canal or to the nearest stream; and water for 
the hogs has to be carried in barrels. It has 
been vain to think of fall plowing. Heavy 
soil is as dry and as hard as a rock—and it is 
this kind of land, rather thanthe sandy loams,s 
that is most benefited by fall plowing. Wheat 
has come up very unevenly. Where the ground 
is loose and moist, the wheat is too rank ; while 
on the dry, lumpy “clay spots,” much of it is 
barely out of the ground. It has been splendid 
weather for doing fall work—digging potatoes, 
husking corn, etc. But the stalks are so dry 
and brittle, that it is almost impossible to tie up 
the bundles. Pigs that are well fed grow rap- 
idly this mild weather, but corn is so high that 
farmers are selling them before they are half or 
quarter fat. Buyers are picking them up at 
about 5 cents per pound. One of my neighbors 
was selling cider the other day, and was 
asked if he had put any water in it, ‘ Water,” 
said he, ‘“‘no, sir not this year, Water is a 
good deal scarcer than cider.” 





The Cotton Moth.—(Ophiusa xylina.) 
eb fas 
Again the destructive larve of this insect have 
done great damage to the cotton crop. 

Of late years their reappearance has been 
more frequent, and at shorter intervals, al- 
though not always over the entire cotton-grow- 
ing region. 

It is strange that so little has been published 
of theirnature and habits; and that of that little 
still less has been at all correct. Here is a rep- 
resentation of the parent moth, as nearly cor- 
rect as it is possible to make wood cuts which 
must be printed on ordinary paper by a power 
press. Few of the beautiful and delicate markings 
can be shown; but in form, true proportions, 
and general markings, the likenessis correct. So 
of the larva, or Cotton worm, and the chrysalis. 

The insect has never been even authoritatively 
named. 

Fabricius describes an entirely different insect 
under the name of Noctua vylina., 

Jay gives a pretty good description of the 
true Cotton-moth, styling it Noctua «ylina, 
“which name,” the late Dr. T. W. Harris re- 
marks in a letter to the writer of this, “was a 
good and proper name for the insect, as the 
subject was understood by Mr. Jay, who did 
not pretend to know much of the Lepidoptera. 
Ophiusa xylina better accords with the present 
state of the science.” That name, first published 
by myself, on the above authority, seems now to 
be adopted. Iwill spare you any lengthy his- 
tory of the previous appearances of the insects, 
or any attempt at a scientific disquisition, and 
confine myself to a familiar sketch of their 
habits, and their effects upon the crop, probable 
manner of hybernating, and possible means of 
heading them off. 

It is difficult, nay, well-nigh impossible, to 
speak positively as to the where or when of the 
first appearance of an insect which spreads itself 
over so vast an extent of country, and possesses 
such wonderful powers of migration for a thing 
so frail. 

This present year, I heard of them early in 
June, as being then at work in a small crop of 
Sea Island or Long-stapled Cotton on the farm of 
Judge Jones, at Virginia Point, on the main-land 
opposite the city of Galveston—the extreme 
southern portion of the main-land at that point. 

Although doubts were expressed as to their 
being the real “Simon pure,” I found they were 
so. They were few in number, and thinly 
spread over a scattering crop of cotton. They 
had been reported on the extreme southern 
plantations at the mouth of the Brazos and of 
Old Caney rivers, some 50 or 60 miles west and 
south of Virginia Point, several days before. 
They soon spread northward, utterly destroying 
the crops in some localities, doing partial dam- 
age to others, and in some places appearing 
only in small numbers. In old times, the injury 
would have beem deemed quite serious where- 
ever they appeared, but now, all of the cotton 
the worm spared will not be picked. 

And this has been the invariable history of 
their advent each season of their appearance. 
They first show themselves to the extreme 
south and south-west, and thence spread rapid- 
ly into the interior. 

The worm cannot exist without a plentiful 
supply of its only food. The egg is extremely 
fragile, and deposited, I believe, invariably on 
the leaf of the cotton plant. In no instance 
have I been able to keep the chrysalis long be- 
yond the time of the appearance of the perfect 
insect. It is the Moth, then, that hybernates, 
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The winters upon the Texas seaboard are 
mild and of short duration. Very frequently 
the cotton plant is in leaf all winter, I was 
shown a prodigiously tall and strong stalk of 
cotton, cut from a stool of the plant, which had 
become perennial, or had at least held its own 
for many winters, in the lovely Valley of the 
Guadaloupe, not far from the village of Cuero, 
throwing up these immense shoots each spring. 
Now, these circumstances, the life of 
Giz the moth would need to be 
preserved but a very few 
weeks, to enable it to per- 
form its errand, in perpetu- 
ating its species. The first 
deposited eggs and the first 
larvee would be exposed to 
many casualties; yet, a very 
few escaping these, would 
soon produce untold mil- 
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Fig. 1.—Wworm. 
lions. I have never been able to preserve the moth 
alive longer than from three to seven days. 
But the period of the existence of all such in- 
sects depends so greatly upon the degree of 
moisture and heat of the atmosphere, their 
supply of food, etc., that that is no criterion. 

During the lifetime of the moth, in summer, 
they may be seen in the evening, flitting from 
blossom to blossom of the cotton plant, the cow- 
pea, ete., feeding upon the nectar of the flowers. 

The female deposits from four to six hundred 
eggs, thinly scattered over the under side of the 
leaves of the cotton plant. The egg is minute, 
round, flattish, and of a whitish-green color. 

The larcve arehatched forth in from two to five 
days; almost invariably in two days of moist, 
warm weather. When hatched, they are very 
minute. About the fifth and sixth days, they 
begin to increase rapidly in size, and are vora- 
ciously destructive. From the tenth to the fif- 
teenth day, generally about the eleventh and 
twelfth, they enter the chrysalis state. The 
worm draws the edge of aleaf over itself, by 
means of numerous silken threads, until com- 
pletely enveloped, and there, if undisturbed, un- 
dergoes its transformation. Fig. 1 represents a 
full-grown worm. Fig. 2 is an outline of a 
moth, to show its natural size, and fig. 3 a moth 
enlarged to show its markings more distinctly, 

A very few daysare required by the worm of 
the second or third crop to devour not only 
every leaf, blossom bud, and blossom, but the 
calyx leaves, also, at the base of the dolls, fully 
and partially grown ; when the lobes which hold 
the cotton open entirely back, and allow the 
cotton to drop on the merest touch. 

From this sketch of the nature and habits of 
these insects, it will be seen how difficult, if not 
impossible, would be the task of destroying 
them by the use of the finger and 
thumb or scissors, as in the case 
of the tobacco worms, which are 
of great size and few in number 
comparatively. I have experi- 
mented with every means that 
has been suggested through an 
active outdoor life; and the con- 
clusion arrived at, is: Destroy y,,, 
the moth, as you may, with fires vi 
and lights, or pick off and kill the worm; if a 
single cotton grower in a large district neg- 
lects to do the same, your labor is in vain. 

The plant must be rendered obnoxious to the 
moth, so that she will not deposit her eggs upon 
it. Then your indolent or indifferent neighbor 
suffers for his neglect instead of yourself. 

Investigations and experiments recently made, 
at home and in Europe, to find acure for Scab 
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and Foot-rot in sheep, led me to the discovery 
that, of all known substances, the comparatively 
recently discovered acid, known as Carbolie, 
formed into a samponaceous compound, was 
the most obnoxious to all insect life. 

I brought home a moderate quantity of Me- 
Dougall’s Sheep Dip, and first experimented with 
that. It is, in fact, a Carbolic soft soap, into a 
solution of which sheep are dipped, and thereby 
cured of scab. 

But I found that the insects in our clear, 
warm, dry climate possess a strength, vitality, 
and power of revivication, if I may use the ex- 
pression, unknown to the same species in Eng- 
land; and that to destroy the scab insect, fleas 
on dogs, ete., 2 much stronger solution had to 
be used here than there, and under different 
treatment. 

But in the yet more recently discovered Cresy- 
lic Acid we have the very thing that was wanted. 

I will leave the manufacturers of this soap to 
speak for themselves,—except as to our present 
subject. I found that upon the cotton plants 
sprinkled with a solution of this soap, 20 cotton 
moth thereafter deposited an egg ! 

Is not this fact worthy of further experiment, 
not only on the cotton plant, but upon all other 
vegetable life threatened by insects,—the plum 
by the curculio ; 
the apple and 
pear by the can- 
ker-worm; the 
grape and the 
rose by the rose- 
bug; all young 
plants by aphi- 
des, and, above 
all, the wheat by 
the fly? Soon 
after the Cotton- 
worm first ap- 
peared, this sea- 
son, Lurged that 
others should try 
similar exper- 
iments. Many 
did so, and al- 
most every experimenter made the same re- 
port—‘if the mixture is used in sufficient 
strength to kill the worm, it also destroys the 
leaf of the plant.” Exactly. But there is no 
necessity for trying to destroy the worm. Let 
him go, if any are there, but prevent the moth 
depositing any more eggs. Yours, aks 

a eet Gee ee 
Poultry—Close Breeding, etc. 
Sw 

It is gratifying to observe the rapid increase 
of a very healthy interest in poultry and poultry 
breeding, which is manifesting itself almost all 
over the country. An American Society has 
been formed, which it is hoped will take high 
ground, uniting the various clubs, societies, and 
individual poultry breeders in various parts of 
North America, and being by them used for ad- 
vancing their own interests by exchange of birds, 
information, etc., besides the advantage in having 
a certain uniformity of rules and standards. 
Writing to the Agriculturist on this general sub- 
ject, Mr. 8. B. Heiyes, of York Co., Pa., remarks: 

“A greater interest than heretofore has re- 
cently been manifested in poultry, because of 
the great number of reliable persons who have 
gone into importing and rearing valuable varie- 
ties of poultry, both for ornament and use. 

That the general interest is greater is plainly 
seen from the crowds assembling around the 
poultry coops at our County fairs, where a 
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greater and better variety of all domestic fowls 
has been placed upon exhibition than our State 
fairs could boast of a few years ago. 

While this is the fact, there are a great many 
truths which can be promulgated only by the 
united action of individuals, as a society. The 
majority of breeders are ignorant of the many 
evils (und of the few good results) attending 
close, or in-and-in, breeding. They start out 
with a few noble specimens, and in a very few 
years their darling fowls have lost size and good 
qualities; they become discouraged, and abandon 
every effort to raise fine poultry. Proper in- 
struction from well organized societies would 
obviate this. —~Permit me to state two remark- 
able phenomena, results of close breeding, that 
were submitted to my consideration lately. 
Jos. Shuman, near York Co., Pa., a gentleman 
who raises nothing but Sumatra game, (having 
procured his stock from Albertus Welsh, who 
bought of Bennett’s imported stock,) by contin- 
ually breeding from the same strain has pro- 
duced perfectly white Sumatras; a change 
from black to white. They are beautiful speci- 
mens, with dark legs, and compact bodies con- 
taining greater weight in small superficies than 
any other breed with which I am_ familiar. 
Samuel Dick, Esq., of the same County, from a 
stock of Buff Shanghes, which I have also 
traced back to importation, has also produced 
fine specimens of pure white. May not the 
White Leghorn have been produced by breeding 
from the same strain of Black Spanish? They 
possess all their characteristics, and, if bred 
closely, will produce luck offspring, which I 
know beyond a doubt. That good may result 
from this practice, I do not deny, but that “like 
will produce like,” is not always true when we 
overstep the bounds of nature. 

It is conceded that all of our varieties of tur- 
keys have sprung from the wild bird. Domesti- 
cation and in-and-in breeding have given us 
fowls differing widely from the original in color, 
bearing, and size, and possessing traits unknown 
in the original, as the custom of the White 
Holland turkey to lay extensively in the fall,” 
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Breeding of Swine, 
et ee : 

The careless way in which swine are bred en- 
tails upon them enfeebled constitutions, prone- 
ness to disease, inability to make the best use 
of their feed, grow rapidly, fatten rapidly, and 
make hard, firm flesh, with little offal. Close 
attention to breeding and to health will quickly 
develop in this plastic race an astonishing apti- 
tude to take on fat, rapid change of form, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer whatever may be 
taken as a standard, and a soundness of consti- 
tution which is increasingly hereditary. We 
have not adoubt that many of the ills from 
which mankind suffer come directly or indirect- 
ly from pork eating. Nevertheless, we believe 
that reasonable attention to the health of swine 
would result in so much greater healthfulness of 
pork, that it might be eaten by persons able to 
take so hearty food, with impunity. Jefferson 
Co., N. Y., has long been noted for its fine hogs: 
The State fairs have repeatedly witnessed fine 
exhibitions coming from that County, and we 
have almost come to regard any Jefferson Co, 
farmer as authority on hogs. Mr. M. Pierson, 
who dates thence, writes : 

“T was glad to see something in the Agricul- 
turist in regard to breeding this indispensable,: 
yet most neglected, carelessly fed and bred, of 
all domestic animals—the hog. Messrs. Bidwell 
Bros., of Minnesota, speak well in their sugges: 
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tions on the breeding of swine, in the August 
No., p. 279, of the Agriculturist. But they do 
not cover the whole ground. In the first place 
we do not pay attention enough to the breed. 
We should get the best breed we can find, and 
then be very particular how we breed. The 
great object is to get a hog that will make the 
greatest weight ona given amount of food, in 
a given time, with the least offal. As the hog 
is the only animal that is bred for flesh alone, it 
should be so managed that it will pay to raise 
and fatten them for breeding animals. We 
should select those approaching nearest our ideal 
of a perfect hog, and avoid in-and-in breeding. 
In crossing or lining we should be careful to 
correct defects in one, by selecting for its mate 
another good in those particular points in which 
the former fails, and always keep our breeders 
after they have been tested and found to be 
what we want as long as they will breed. And 
always keep them fleshy, as flesh will become a 
natural condition after a few generations, if 
they are not allowed to run down. I believe 
Wwe may just as well have a breed that will 
mature in eight or ten months and dress from 300 
to 400 lbs., and this done too, on three-fourths 
the food that it would require to attain the 
same weight with our “old-fashioned hogs” in 
eighteen or twenty months, and an inferior qual- 
ity of pork at that. Iam not a swine breeder, 
but I know how it is done, and how it should 
be done, for I have a neighbor who has put the 
foregoing practical rules to the test for the past 
ten years, and his pigs are easily made to dress 
350 to 400 lbs. at nine months, as hundreds of 
pork makers in this county can affirm. And I 
have no doubt that this County alone is more 
than ten thousand dollars better off for his en- 
terprise in this direction. He is rewarded by 
having made a fortune in the business. Not 
only this County but this State and many others, 
as well as Canada, are yearly benefited by one 
man conducting this business in a sensible 
way, and as every other sensible farmer should.” 

[We can mention other good farmers who are 
doing much in the same way, and are making 
hog-raising for pork, profitable even at the East. 
For ourselves we very well know that there is no 
profit in raising hogs for pork alone, unless 
prices of corn rule low, and those for pork, high. 
It is not for their flesh alone that we raise hogs, 
but for their service as manure makers, and this 
should be borne in mind by the farmer.—Ep.] 
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Killing Time for Hogs and Beef. 
—_—o— 

The subject of killing domestic animals for 
food comes directly home to every farmer and 
farmer’s wife in the country. Slaughtering is not 
so pleasant to the farmer as the preliminary 
labors of breeding, raising, and fattening, neither 
are the labors it imposes upon the good-wife 
so agreeable as preparing the fat spare-ribs and 
sirloin roasting pieces for the table, yet both 
are equally necessary. 

It is very desirable to have cold weather for 
the operation, and as our cold days are very 
likely to come in threes or fours, there seldom 
being more than four consecutive very cold days, 
and usually but three, it is best to be ready, and 
take the first clear cold day for the work, and 
trust to the two following to freeze what meat 
is to be kept fresh. In regard to pork, that is 
almost all to be salted or smoked, this is not 
very important, yet it is much more convenient 
and pleasant to handle meat that is firm and 
cold than that which is flabby. 

The most convenient way fora farmer to handle 





heavy hogs in slaughtering is to have a block 
and tackle to swing the hog by while bleeding, 
the rope being made fast to one hind leg below 
the hock. By the same tackle he is lifted and 
lowered into the tub of hot water in scalding for 
the removal of the bristles. The dressing table 
should be level with the tub, and as soon as one 
hog is scalded and lifted out upon the table, the 
rope may be attached to another. It will not be 
necessary to use the tackle to lift the hogs out of 
the tub, for this may be done easily if two ropes, 
held apart by three or four rungs, like a piece of 
rope-ladder, are fastened to the table, and lie in 
and across the tub, so that the hog will lie upon 
them; taking hold of the ends of the ropes two 
men can lift and roll out a heavy hog easily. 
In cutting up beef, it is important to remem- 
ber that the object is not simply to get it all into 
small pieces, but to have the pieces of such shape, 
and so cut with relation to the bones, that the 
meat will cook to the best advantage, cut up 
well, appear well on the table, and more than 
all, be most palatable and nutritious. All this de- 
pends much upon the cutting up of the carcass. 
There are many approved ways of doing this, 
and we cannot now discuss them, but may give 
two general hints, which, if followed, will be 
satisfactory to everybody. First, cut so that the 
pieces, when brought to the table, may be cut 
across the fibre, as squarely as possible. ~Second, 
so divide the carcass that each part shall have 
its due proportion of bone. This is difficult in- 
deed, for the shins and knuckles will have much 
bone and little meat, the end of the ribs too, and 
the piece including the great bones of the hip 
and pelvis will be disproportionately bony, and 
pieces cut from the leg for smoked beef and 
salting may properly be quite free from bone; 
nevertheless, retail butchers know they must 
ever try to make a fair division of the bone 
among their customers, and the result is much 
more satisfactorily shaped pieces than if this 
principle were not heeded. 
a ee 


Indian Corn—Fertilization—How to Gain 
Two Ears to a Stalk. 
pe 

A few weeks since a gentleman handed us 
two neatly made sections of ears of Western 
corn, from the farm of Wm. F. Thompson, Lo- 
gan County, Ill. In themselves they were not 
very extraordinary, but the sections were care- 
fully cut, and the corn being of a bright yellow 
edged with white, in one, and clear yellow in the 
other, contrasted beautifully with the red scales 
on the outside of the cob, and with the clear 
white within. We have not a doubt that many 
of the readers of the Agriculturist will be struck 
with the beauty of these rosette-like figures, and 
be surprised to find out what they are, for there 
are many among them familiar with the Dent 
or Horsetooth corn only as it comes to market, 
and with whom a 10-rowed or 12-rowed variety 
of corn is a rarity. The corn of the North-east- 
ern States is the 8-rowed white or yellow flint, 
the season generally being too short for the 
Dent varieties. In the smaller figure, (2,) 
at several points, the filament connecting 
the kernel with the pith in the center of the 
cob may be distinctly traced. In all, it might 
have been dissected out, with a little care. At 
the opposite end of the kernel there is a little 
elevated point at which another filament, the 
silk, was attached. Through the silk, as is 
well known, the fertilizing influence of the pol- 
len, coming from the “spindles” or “tassels,” 
at the tops of the corn stalks in the field, de- 
scends to the kernels. Now, inasmuch as a 











kernel is seldom fertilized by the pollen of the 
stalk on which it grofws, and, as the kernel is 
thus the joint offspring of different corn plants, 
variations of cvlor in the kernels of the same 
ear often occur. There are, besides, other in- 
fluences communicated which do not show 
themselves in the color or shape of the grain. 

A remarkable fact has lately been brought to 
our attention by Mr. H. 8. Bidwell, (Bidwell 
Bro’s.,) of St. Paul, who was recently traveling 
in Tennessee, where he saw a field of common 
corn, which usually yields an average of not 
more than one good ear to the stalk, bearing 
almost uniformly two, and often three ears. 
The result, he informs us, had been brought 
about in this way. It occurred to the farmer 
that, as the kernel usually derived its origin, as 
we have described, from two different plants,’ 





saving the seed corn from stalks bearing two 
ears was not enough; he must see to it that the 
kernel germs were fertilized by similar stalks. 
So he planted every year a special patch for 
seed, and carefully cut off all the spindles on 
stalks where two or more ears were not set. 
The result was an improvement year by year in 
the quantity of corn, as well as in the manner in 
which it grew. The principle has a wide appli- 
cation in the improvement of the different kinds 
of farm and garden produce. In the breeding 
of animals, the qualities expected from the 
male, and those which usually are inherited from 
the dam, are to a degree understood, and the 
application of similar principles in breeding 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF 22-ROWED CORN. 


vegetables is certainly legitimate. The fact 
above stated has so good a foundation: in sound 
reasoning, that we give it to our readers, an- 
ticipating its publication in the “American 


Agricultural Annual,” which is now in press. 
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been a season to test the new varieties of pota- 
toes. The long continued rains have induced 
rot, and the disease has prevailed toa much 
greater extent than for several years. We 
planted the Cuzco on gravelly loam, and had a 
good crop, With no appearance of disease. A 
neighbor planted the Peachbiow on the same 
kind of soil, and did not get his seed back again. 
A second neighbor, in an adjoining field, plant- 
ed the same, and did not get enough to pay for 
his labor, The disease was probably owing en- 
tirely to the varieties of the potato planted. 
The Cuzco is one of Goodrich’s Seedlings which 
we have planted for six years with uniform suc- 
cess. The Garnet Chili and Pink-eyed Rusty 
Coat are equally free from rot, yield well, and 
are of fair quality, The Early Goodrich and 
the Harison are also sound, and very produc- 
tive. The new seedlings are generally much 
more free from rot than the old varieties, and 
ought to be universally adopted. Millions of 


dollars would have been saved to the country if 


these seedlings had been planted this season. 
Get your stock of seed potatoes early, while 
they are plenty and comparatively cheap. 
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Smoking Meats in a Small Way. 
ae 

Economical farmer folks and others are often 
put to their wits to arrange for smoking the 
small quantities of meat they require for their 
own households, and to have at the same time 
au safe place to keep such meats away from 
flies. Barrels are occasionally used to smoke 
meat in, and they do very well to give the flesh 
the smell and flavor of smoke, but that is all. 
Long exposure heats the meat, and often re- 
peating the operation is apt to cause-decay at 
the centre, the smoke not penetrating, and the 
warmth affecting the meat. We are inclined to 
adopt, at least to make trial of, the following 
suggestion, and propose it to our readers as 
susceptible of such mod- 












ifications as may be 
deemed expedient. The 
figure represents one of 
the casks in which British 
hardware is imported, 
though any hogshead 
will do. They are made 
of heavy, hard wood, 
thick and strong, and 
very strongly hooped. 
The heads are easily re- 
moved, and the casks 
may be made tight by 
pitching the seams, if 
not by simply tighten- 


ing the hoops. We mention these because 


they are cheaply obtained in most of our | 


large cities. Take out one head of the cask, 
and set in ita number of hooks, upon which 
to hang the hams, shoulders, or sausages, cut 
i hole in the top in which to insert a 2-inch 
tin pipe, extending half way or more to the bot- 
tom, and, replacing this head, take out the other. 
If the position of the hoops is such that it can 
be done, a door may be cut, as shown in the 
engraving, through which the interior may be 
reached conveniently. If we dig a channel in 


Tut New SEEDLING Poratores.—This has | the ground some 8 or 10 feet in length, and lay a 


| course of 3-inch drain tiles init, putting in a piece 
| of old stove pipe in which to make the smoke- 
_ fire at one end, and turning the last tile up per- 
pendicularly out of the ground at the other, the 
' smoke will be sufficiently cooled in its pas- 
| sage through the tiles, not to affect the meat. 
Should the draft be too great or the smoke too 
| warm, a flat stone might be laid over the end 
of the tile, and an inch aboye it, being support- 
ed on stakes or bricks. Our cask may be set 
over this; the smoke will 
rise and fill it, the tin pipe 
drawing it off when filled 
down to its end, and provid- 
ing a draught, which, if ex- 
| cessive, may be checked by 
pressing the conical top on 
tight. Should a door be cut 
| it would be necessary to 
have it close as snugly as 
possible, and if one cannot conveniently be 
made, the plan is still feasible, for by a block 
and tackle the cask may be lifted and held up- 
right, and meat put in or taken out. 

The cask should be set in a cool shed, or 
out building, with an earth floor, so that in 
warm Weather, when it will remain some days 
unopened, the earth may be brushed up around 
the chine to keep flies and insects away more 
effectually. During the warm weather an occa- 
sional “‘smudge” would, we think, enable us 
to keep well cured meat without difficulty. 
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Tight Embankments in Draining—Secu- 
rity against Muskrats. 


ere 

The great obstacle to success in reclaiming 
salt marshes is the muskrat, as every one knows 
who has much experience in this business. You 
can shut out the water very readily by making 
your embankment high enough and _ thick 
enough. Perfect security against the encroach- 
ments of water is only a question of a little more 
earth taken from the inside ditch. But while 
you are glorying in the completeness of your 
work, a family of muskrats locate generally 
near the outlet or tide-gate, and commence 
their mining operations. They burrow above 
and below the tide-gate, and meeting in the mid- 

















dle the water immediately follows, and a breach 
is made in your dyke, the first spring-tide. To 
head them off various devices have been sug- 
| gested and tried; concrete walls, filling a sec- 
tion with clay and ramming, iron plates, planks, 
and lastly, plates of burnt clay. This last is 
suggested by a correspondent who asks: “Why 
could not the tile men make and sell suitable 
tiles—a merchantable article, say 1 foot by 3 feet, 
and a half-inch thick? To facilitate the driving 
of these brick plates into the mud, an iron driver 
might be made with a blade a foot wide to cut 
through the sods andthe mud. Do you not think 
these could be made cheaply, and that they 
would answer even better than iron ?” No doubt 
brick plank could be made and put in position, 
; but we do not see the need of them. For mak- 
ing the dyke tight immediately around the tide- 
gate, we doubt if anything can be found cheaper 
and more effectual than good hemlock or chest- 
nut plank. These will last fifty years or more, 
and if the instincts of the muskrat be studied 
a little, we may guard against his assaults. 

Col. Waring, in his able work upon Draining 
for Profit, says: “The bed of the creek should 
be filled in back of the dam for a distance of at 
least fifty yards, to a hight greater than that at 
which water will stand in the interior drains— 
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say to within three feet of the surfuce—so that 
there shall never be a body of water standing 
Within that distance of thedam. It should be 
a cardinal rule with all who are engaged in the 
construction of such works, never to allow two 
bodies of water, one on each side of the bank, 
to be nearer than tweuty-five yards of each oth- 
er, and fifiy yards would be better. Muskrats 
do not bore through a bank, as is often supposed, 
to make a passage from one body of water to 
another, (they would find an easier road over 








EMBANKMENT. 


the top;) but they delight in any elevated 
mound in which they can make their homes 
above the water level, and have its entrance be- 
neath the surface, so that their land enemies can 
not invade them. When they enter for this 
purpose, only from one side of the dyke, they 
will do no harm, but if another colony is at the 
same time boring in from the other side, there 
is great danger that their burrows will connect, 
and thus forma channel for the admission of 
water, and destroy the work. A disregard of 
this requirement has caused thousands of acres 
of salt marsh that had been enclosed by dykes 
having a ditch on each side, (much the cheapest 
way to make them,) to be abandoned, and it 
has induced the invention of various costly de- 
Vices for the protection of embankments against 
these attacks.” hese the author condemns. 


We have, then, only to keep in mind this in- 
stinct of the muskrat to make a dyke perfectly 
secure. In fig. 1, we have a view of a dyke 
and an inside ditch well adapted to ordinary 
locations. The only change we would make in 
it, suggested by our experience, is the enlarge- 
ment of the border between the dyke and the 
ditch, This is put at three feet. We should prefer 
twenty, for greater security against the musk- 
rats, and for better drainage. The rats would 
probably be content with the ditch border and 
would not touch the bank at all. The drainage 
nearest the ditch is most perfect, and the mead- 
ow would have the benefit of it, instead of the 
bank which does not need it. The strip between 
the bank and the ditch is as good as any part of 
the reclaimed land, and could be more conyen- 
iently mowed and raked with machines if it 
were twenty feet wide, than ifit were only three, 
It would cost a little more to make this broad 
border, but it would be the cheaper in the end. 

The greatest inconvenience we ever suffered 
from muskrats was their attacks upon the ditch 
borders and upon the tide-gate. The borders, 
in some places, were honeycombed, and the 
tide-gate was repeatedly eaten through until 
we lined it with yellow metal, which proved a 
little too tough for them. But with all their 
assaults, the gate that was put in, in November, 
1855, is still doing good service. The idea of 
resorting to iron plates, to dam out the sea wa- 
ter from the Hackensack meadows, is simply 
ridiculous. That great improvement needs no 
such costly outlay. The clay or tenacious mud 
found just beneath the surface of a salt marsh 
is usually as good a material as could be desired 
for an embankment. For a fuller discussion of 
this very important matter we refer our readers 
to Col. Waring’s -work. 
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Pear Culture on the Connecticut Coast. 
-—_o--— 

A correspondent from near Stonington, Conn., 
sends us the following notes upon pears: 

“Stonington, Mystic, and other places near 
L. I. Sound, have felt very strongly the recent 
impulse given to fruit-growing, and during the 
last ten years much progress has been made, 
especially in the cultivation of the pear. It is 
rare to find out of the vicinity of Boston so 
many private gardens so well stocked with good 
fruit. The pear does even better near the 
shore than the apple. In no one of the last ten 
years has there been a general failure of the 
crop. It has contributed not a little to the 
success of pear culture that the old pastures of 
this early settled town are quite well stocked 
With pear trees. Many seedlings come up in 
by-places, and these, in many instances, have 


been transplanted, and make the best of stocks | 


for grafting. We have sometimes taken up 
these seedlings, six or cight inches in diameter, 
by the frozen ball method, and by gradually 
grafting them with desirable fruit have got it 
early and in great abundance, 

“The Flemish Beauty, for the early part of the 
period mentioned, was a first-rate variety. The 
trees grew with sufficient rapidity, came early 
into bearing, gave a fair russet pear with a red 
cheek, and it was thought to be one of the best 
for this region. But of late years it cracks so 
badly that the fruit men are quite out of patience 
with it and are grafting it with better sorts, 
It will have to be abandoned. The Beurre 
Diel cracks to some extent, and is considered 
doubtful. The Duchesse d’Angouleme does 
well on the lighter soils, but is hardly worth 
cultivating in heavy loams. The Bartlett sus- 
tains its well-earned reputation. The Julienne, 
on a dry, warm soil, is a first-rate summer pear, 
bearing regular and abundant crops. The Ty- 
son is superb, beautiful in color, and tastes bet- 
ter than it looks. The Paradise of Autumn is 
of the most exquisite flavor, bears abundantly 
every year, and has this remarkable quality that 


the imperfect specimens are nearly deficient in 


flavor. It is worthy of much more general 
cultivation. The St. Ghislain is also about as 
good as it can be, and bears regular and abund- 
ant crops. It has a very sprightly, vinous, fla- 
vor, that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
Belle Lucrative is an early and abundant bearer 
upon the quince, and good enough for those 
who like a rich, saccharine fruit. The Musk- 
ingum is perhaps the most popular pear of this 
yegion. It comes in about a wéek or ten days 
sarlier than the Bartlett, is nearly as large, is a 
much better fruit, and bears uniformly good 
crops every year. The Vicar of Winkfield, al- 
Ways a good baking pear, is here, when well 
erown, good enough for any man’s table. We 
have eaten it in January when it was quite 
equal to the White Doyenne. The Blood- 
good is yery poor, or we have been exceedingly 
unfortunate in the specimens produced. The 
Dearborn’s Seedling improves as the trees get 
age, but at its best estate is hardly up to its rep- 
utation. The Glou Morceau very generally 
cracks as badly as the White Doyenne. But we 
saw a large basket of them at Mystic, this fall, 
the product of a single tree, worthy of their high- 
est fame. Pear culture has taken deep root 
here, and will be likely to spread into orchard 
culture. The crop is so generally reliable that 
it could not fail to be largely profitable.” 
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FrozeN PLANTS. —When plants in pots be- 
come frozen, they may often be saved by judi- 


| have taken place from the native type of the 





cious treatment, provided the freezing is not very 
severe. The way to complete the work of the 
frost is to bring the plant into a warm room, or, 
still worse, to attempt to thaw it with warm wa- 
ter. Leave it in a cool place where the thaw- 
ing will be very gradual, and where the sun 
will not reach it. Trees frozen in transporta- 
tion are to be treated in a similar manner. 
Place the box or parcel in a dark, cool cellar, 
or, if it be not convenient to do that, cover it 
thickly with straw or coarse hay, or bury it in 
the earth—any way to avoid a sudden change. 
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The Papaw. 
—_e—- 

The Papaw, (Asimina triloba), called also the 
Custard Apple, is widely distributed over the 
Western and Southern States. Its favorite lo- 
calities are the bottom lands, though it grows 
readily on higher ground, and thousands of the 
young seedlings are seen springing up in the 
fresh clearings. The tree grows to the hight of 
thirty feet, and begins to bear fruit quite early, 
when it may be called a shrub. The fruit is 
three or four inches long, and more resembles 
the fig banana in shape and size than any thing 
we are acquainted with. It is less recular in its 
form and more rounded at theends. It is of a 
greenish-yellow color when ripe, has a thin, 
delicate skin, and a sweetish pulp, in which 
are imbedded a dozen or more seeds, looking 
like thin, brown beans. The engraving rep- 
resents one of the na- 
tural size. The leaf, 
flower and fruit are il- 
lustrated in Jan., 1864, 
page 20. The fruit is 
highly relished by some 














PAPAW SEED. 
persons, and we have even heard it eulogized 


as the most delicious of all. But to most tastes 
it is lacking in character. It is even more heu- 
tral than fresh ripe figs, which many consider 
insipid. It is abundantly offered for sale, with 
other fall fruits, in the markets of Louisville and 
other Western cities. We occasionally noticed 
trees standing in the yards of that city, and near 
the farm-houses in Indiana, but we are not 
aware that any systematic attempts have been 
made for its cultivation, or that any departures 


forests. The original fruit is much more prom- 
ising than many of those which have been so 
long cultivated and are now so highly prized. 
If it were taken in hand by the pomologists we 
have no doubt it could be made to break into 
rich and palatable varieties and become as pop- 
ular as the banana, which is now quite as com- 
mon and cheap in the New York market as 
the pear. The tree is as ornamental as the 
cherry, which it somewhat resembles in general 
contour. Though a native of regions lying 
south of forty degrees of North latitude, it 
would probably bear removal and become accli- 
mated several degrees further north, and keep 
company with the peach and the cherry. Could 
the Horticultural Societies of the Western 
States do better than to offer a handsome pre- 
mium for the first new variety of the Papaw? 
+ o-oo 


Constitution of a Horticultural Society. 


ogee 

Numerous requests have been made for a 
form of constitution for a Horticultural Society. 
The best we have seen is that of the Warsaw, 
Ill., Hort. Society, because it is the briefest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Starr for a copy of 
this constitution, to which we have made some 
slight amendments. When a body of live hor- 
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ticulturists meet for the promotion of the cause, 
they will, if animated by the right spirit, 
prefer to be troubled with as little constitution 
as possible. There are in every community 
certain individuals who like to belong to socis 
eties for the opportunity it gives them to show 


| their powers in expounding the constitution. 


We have known more than one society broken 
up because it had too strong a constitution, 
Another great trouble in all such societies is 
the everlasting talker, who occupies time, but 
never says anything. The hard work in all 
such associations falls upon a few, and it is 
well to put those in office who have horticul- 
ture at heart, and will work for thediove of it, 

ConstiTuTIoN. — Sec. 1. This Association 
shall be known as “—— Horticultural Society.” 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of 
the science of Pomology, and of the art of Hor- 
ticulture, and the collection and preservation of 
statistics of fruit culture in County. 

Sec. 3. lis members shall consist of annual 
members, paying an annual fee of one dollar, 
and of honorary members, who shall consist 
only of persons of distinguished merit in horti- 
culture or kindrel sciences, who may, by vote, 
be invited to participate in the privileges of the 
Society. The wives of members shall be mem- 
bers without fee. Membership shall cease with 
the expiration of the year for which the fee is paid. 

Sec. 4. Its officers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary, who shall 
also act as Treasurer; all of whom shall be 
elected at the December meeting in each year, 
and serve until their successors are clected. 
These shall constitute the Executive Committee, 

Sect. 5. The Executive Committee shall have 
charge of the property of the Society, have 
power to call special meetings, and attend to any 
executive business not otherwise provided for in 
the By-Laws or by especial vote of the Society. 

See. 6. This Society shall hold monthly 
or other meetings as may be determined by By 
Laws or resolution. 

Sec. 7. This Constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting by two-thirds vote of the 
members: present, notice having been given at 
the preceding regular meeting. 
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ForeiGn Trems.—We glean the following 
notes from our recent French journals; 

Thornless Gooseberry. — The Billiard Goose- 
berry, the fruit of good quality, the bush 
rather a slow grower, but without thorns, 

Japanese Maples, with much divided and 
colored leaves, are figured in rival journals, 
which disagree about names. We have known 
the same things for several years in the collec- 
tion of Mr. James Hogg, of this city, who al- 
ways has some rare Japanese or other plants. 

Camellia-flowered Double Peach,—This very 
ornamental peach, which we figured two years 
or more ago, fruits quite freely in France, and is 
said to bear a cling-stone peach of good quality. 

Foreing Lilacs.—For the Paris market alone 
Lilacs are forced to bloom in winter by the hun- 
dred thousand. With the necessary heat and 
not much light, the common lilac blooms white. 








° > 
Unseasonable Flowering.—Near Lyons, and 


in other parts of France, the unusually dry sea- 
son followed by rains, caused the apple, pear, 
and plum trees to flower in great numbers. 

The Sweet Potato as a Window Plant.—This 
is recommended as a plant for the dwelling, on 
account of the fine green of its leaves. We have 
seen it now and then in use in this country. 
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A MEMBER OF THE 
The Newfoundland Dog. 


We know it is heretical for an agricultural pa- 
per now-a-days to see much that is good in dogs, 
but we cannot help it, especially when one is 
presented to our consideration like this in the 


engraving, Which is a portrait by Landseer, of | 


the full-blooded Newfoundland dog which re- 
ceived the medal of the Humane Society of 
London, for saving the lives of several drown- 
ing persons. It is certainly an astonishingly 
faithful representation of a good Newfoundland. 

This variety is usually classed with the Spaniels, 
and is probably in some degree related to the 
Esquimaux dogs. There are two quite distinct 
families, the large and the small, and these have 
indefinitely intermingled. All are marked by 
a long body, broad chest, pointed head, large 
and fully webbed feet, great intelligence, dignity 
of demeanor, excessive fondness for water. 
The coat is always shaggy or closely curling. 
They are animals of great power and endurance, 
and by the natives of the island whence they 
come, were extensively used for hauling wood 
from the back country to the shore; a pack of 
four or six traveling off with what would bea 
good load for a horse. The Newfoundland 
makes an excellent watch-dog, unless he has 
been taught to make friends with everybody, 
after which he is nearly worthless for this pur- 
pose. Kept chained, he becomes very alert, 
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and often unfriendly, though he seldom inflicts 
serious injuries. These dogs are possessed of a 
peculiar instinct, which leads them to bring out 
of the water almost everything which falls into 
it. -Hence the endeayor to rescue drowning 
persons, in which they have been successful in 
numerous instances. In point of intelligence 
the Newfoundland ranks, among dogs, second 
only to the Scotch Cooley or Shepherd dog. 
They are the safest of dogs to have as play- 
mates for children, and nothing can exceed the 
gallant care and attention one will pay his 
mistress or her children if allowed to walk 
with them, or otherwise act as their protector. 

In acareful enumeration of canine virtues, 
we think all familiar with this noble breed will 
accord to it almost every one. The attachment 
of a Newfoundland to his master is great, but 
it is remarkable that any person in real distress 
need not call in vain upon the dog for aid that 
he can give. In the water, with great sagacity 
he holds up the drowning man’s head and swims 
to shore; men or children floundering and 
freezing in deep snows are dragged out and 
brought to notice; in fact, wherever he finds a 
human being is in distress he serves him if he 
can. These nobie dogs have repeatedly been 
known to undergo great hardships in order to 
bring succor to entire strangers. On their native 
island, the dogs used to be hard worked during 





the winter and turned loose in the spring in a 
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Hi U MA N E SOCIETY.— Engraved for the American Agriculturist, after a Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 


half-staryed condition. Preferring mutton and 
game to codfish heads and offal, they are natu- 
rally inclined to the sports of the chase, and it is 
said that flocks often suffer. No doubt a natural 
proclivity thus strengthened is hard to correct 
in subsequent generations, — stili we do not 
think that Newfoundland dogs are worse sheep- 
killers than others. Dogs of the large breed of 
Newfoundlands often stand 30 to 82 inches 
high, while the smaller ones, sometimes called 
St. John’s dogs, measure only about two feet— 
a notable difference. In character they are 
much alike. As a watch-dog the cross with the 
Mastiff is greatly valued. When the Setter ig 
crossed with a dog of the smaller breed, an ani- 
mal of great, service to the sportsman as a re: 
triever, is produced, the dog retaining that 
faculty of the Newfoundland which leads it 
to bring things out of the water, to fetch and 
carry so naturally and handily—while it has 
some of the lightness and agility of the Setter. 

Upon the island of New Foundland little at- 
tention has been paid to breeding these dogs, 
and the best animals have been sold freely for 
prices very small in comparison with what they 
will readily bring in England or the United 
States; the result is that the breed of the island 
has not improved, and it is probable that better 
dogs may be obtained elsewhere. The larger 
breed is common upon the coast of Labrador, 
and here fine specimens haye been obtained. 
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BLACK ALDER—{Jlez verticillata.) 


Our Showy-fruited Shrubs. 


——@—s=0 


There are many shrubs that are quite as effec- 
tive, (if not more so), in fruit as in flower, and 
which, upon the shedding of their leaves prolong 
our enjoyment of them by the pleasing colors 
of their berries. Leaving the exotics out of the 
question for the present, we find that our own 
shrubs present us with a great range of color, 
from the pure white of the Snowberry of the 
West, through the rich purple of the Callicarpa 
of the South, and the intense scarlet of the 
Black Alder, to the black of the Viburnums,. 
Our present object is to call attention to one 
that is so common everywhere that its value 
as an ornamental plant has been overlooked. In 
early winter we find, in many places, the swamps 
ina blaze of scarlet, in strong contrast to the 
general dreariness of the landscape. This bril- 
liant appearance is due to the fruit of the Black 
Alder, Ilex verticillata. By the older botanists 
it was called Prinos verticillaius, but it is now 
regarded as an J/ec or Holly, with deciduous 
leaves. The shrub is very common, grows 
from five to ten feet high, and in cultivation can 
easily be made to assume a symmetrical form. 
The flowers are small, white, and not very 
showy, both sterile and fertile ones being borne 
on the same bush. The berries are bright scar- 
let, very numerous, and contain six or eight 
seeds. The above engraving gives the size and 
shape of the leaves as well as of the berries. 
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“Solomon in all his Glory.” 
—_o— 

We are told that “Solomon in all his glory” 
was not arrayed like one of the “Lilies of the 
field.” While writers have perplexed them- 
selves in the endeavor to determine what par- 
ticular plant is referred to as the lily of the 











field, we think that the 
figure has sufficient 
force if we accept it as 
applying to our garden 
lilies, for some of these 
havea gorgeousness and 
a glory truly regal, and 
they are “lilies of the 
field” in some parts of 
the world. Weareata 
loss to account for the 
comparative rarity of ]il- 
ies in our gardens, when 
the majority of them 
possess every element of 
popularity. They pre- 
sent a great variety in 
coloring, hight, time of 
flowering, and most of 
them are quite hardy 
and need not be replant- 
ed for several years. It 
is true that some of the 
rarer sorts are expen- 
sive; the catalogues give 
a wide range of prices, 
from 15c. to $5.00 per 
bulb. Those who do not 
strive to possess every 
new thing can forego the 
more rare and costly 
ones, and at an expense 
of from 30 to 50c. pro- 
cure sorts that will be 
well worth the money, 
and which will in a few 
years multiply to such 
an extent that one will soon have an abun- 
dance of bulbs to give to less fortunate friends. 
Our admiration was greatly excited over a box 
of lilies sent us last summer by Mr. James Vick, 
of Rochester, N. Y., which presented some 
shades of color we had not before seen. Mr. V. 
not only deals in seeds and bulbs, but raises 
them, not ina garden, but on a farm, and his 
many acres, all aglow with the choicest flowers, 
form one of the notable sights to be seen near 
that most beautiful of inland cities—Rochester. 
All the lily requires is to be planted in a good, 
deep, rich, mellow soil, and be let alone, except 
to supply a stake to support the taller kinds. 
Most of the bulbs will, the first season, make two 
that will flower the next year, and each of these 
will again subdivide. Besides this, numerous 
small bulbs or offsets will be formed, which, af- 
ter growing a year or two, will give flowers. 
When the clump becomes too crowded, the 
bulbs may be lifted in the fall or very early in 
the spring, divided and replanted. This natur- 
al multiplication is usually rapid enough for or- 
dinary cultivators, but the florist who has to 
supply them by hundreds and thousands must 
work faster. The lily bulb is covered with 
scales overlapping one another, and each one 
of these scales, which is in reality the thickened 
base of the leaf of the previous season, is capa- 
ble, when placed under proper conditions, of 
producing a new plant. The scales are care- 
fully broken off from the bulb and planted in 
sand or sandy earth in boxes, taking care to 
leave at least a third of the upper part of the 
scale above the surface. The boxes are kept in 
acool green-lhouse, and not too moist, until a 
small bulb, (and sometimes two), is found at the 
base of each scale. When these bulbs push out 
roots, they are potted in richer earth. The outer 
scales are generally used for the purpose, and 
the bulb is still left in a salable condition. We 





TURK’S GAP LILY—( Lilium Martagon.) 


enumerate a few of the desirable sorts, with the 
remark that they may be planted as long as the 
ground remains open in the autumn, and as 
soon as the frost leaves it in the spring. 
Wuite Liny, Lilivm candidum, one of the 
oldest and commonest, as well as the best, of the 
genus. Long ago chosen as an emblem of pu- 
rity, it has in it those elements of beauty, that, 
as old and as common as it is, have enabled it 
for nearly two centuries to hold a place in our 
gardens against all newcomers. There are 
double and striped-leaved varieties of this, but 
they all appear like monsters when contrasted 
with the simple dignity and purity of the 
original. It grows about four feet in hight. 
THe LONG-FLOWERED Lity, Lilium longi- 
florum, is also white flowered and fragrant, but 
ithas fewer and much longer flowers than the 
foregoing, and grows only about 18inches high. 
Tue Turx’s Cap Lity, Lilium Martagon, 
grows from 8 to 5 feet high, bears a great many 
flowers, and perhaps varies more in color than 
any other species,—from white to deep purple. 
Our engraving is taken from a lilac colored spec- 
| imen, with dark purple spots, from Mr. Vick. 
| Tue CHatcepontan Lizy, Lilium Chalce- 
donicum, is another tall-growing species with 
; most brilliant scarlet flowers, the petals of 
| which are more strongly recurved than those of 
_ the species shown in the engraving. Omitting 
/ many other equally fine species, we notice the 
JAPAN Litres, Liliwm speciosum, or L. lanci- 

| folium of the catalogues. These, which formerly 
sold for $5 a bulb, can be had now for 50 cents 
or less, and we do not know how the same 
amount can be expended in flowers to produce 
more satisfaction. There are several varieties, 
varying in their marking, and even a pure white 
| one. Most are, however, white, with more or 
less abundant red or rose-colored spots. It is 
| difficult to convince one unacquainted with this 
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horseradish root. Lilium giganteum, L. Brownii, 
and JL. auratum, are among the high priced 
bulbs. We must not forget to say a word for 
our native species, of which LZ. Canadense, L. 
Philadelphicum, and L. superbum, are the most 
common. If these be marked when in flower, 
und the bulbs transferred to the garden when the 
foliage has withered, they will repay the trouble. 


eo wt Cae ——— > ———_—— 
A Self-closing Gate or “Stile.” 
hai 
In lust month’s Agriculturist, (page 405,) is an 
illustration of a self-closing double entrance 
gate. A recent number of the (English) Jour- 
nal of Horticulture gives a single gate, or, as it 
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Fig. 1.—GATE CLOSED. 
is called there, a “Sommersetshire Stile ;” 





though a stile, properly speaking, is a set of 
steps to pass over a fence or hedge. The con- 
struction is quite simple, and there are probably 
many places in which it would be found more 
useful than a swinging gate, as it is self-closing 
and self-fastening. Fig. 1 represents the gate 
closed, and fig. 2 gives it half open and open; 
the letters refer to the same parts in both. Two 
posts are sct, united by a cross-piece below; 
one of the posts, 5, has at its top a slit to receive | 
the cross-bar, « ; this bar at one end passes in- 
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Fig. 2.—GATE OPEN, 

















to a mortise in the other post, and is fixed by a 
pin upon which it moves, and the other end is 
made long enough to be shaped into a project- 
ing handle. A perpendicular piece, or pendant, 
¢, is attached to the cross-bar, a, by means of a 
pivot, at ¢, and at the lower end it has a ring 
which runs upon the iron rod, d. The action of 
the different parts in opening is shown in fig. 2. 
In the description no dimensions are given, 
nor are there any particulars beyond what are 
here stated. It is thought of sufficient utility 
in England to patent it. We have no doubt 


lily that so beautiful a flower is as hardy as a | 
| simple contrivances that we have published. 


| Straw. 





that some one Jjhere will patent this, as has 


been done with several sliding gates and other 
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Covering Strawberries in Winter. 
ees 

The object of covering strawberries at the 
approach of winter is often misapprehended. 
It sometimes happens that a novice covers his 
plants and finds a large portion of them dead 
in spring. He has overdone the thing, and 
taken too much care of his favorites. The ob- 
ject is not so much to keep frost from the plant, 
as to protect both tops and roots from the disas- 
trous effects of alternate freezing and thawing. 
Hence the covering should be put on with dis- 
crimination, and while it may be quite thick 
between the rows, it should not be more than 
an inch orso in depth over the plants them- 
selves. In all good cultivation the plants are 
covered, and this serves the double purpose of 
protecting them from injury by alternate heat 
and cold, and when left on, as it should be, it 
keeps down the weeds and prevents the fruit 
from becoming soiled by contact with the earth. 
As to the material to be used, that will depend 
much upon the resources of the locality. Prob- 
ably the worst materials are tan-bark and saw- 
dust, not that they do not afford sufficient pro- 
tection, but because they soil the fruit quite as 
much as if it were exposed to damage from the 
earth. Near thecoast, “salt hay” is much used, 


ter. It is made from a wiry kind of grass, that 
preserves its elasticity in a remarkable degree. 
Perhaps the most generally used material is 
Oat straw, thrashed by the flail, is pre- 
ferred by some cultivators, but any kind will 
answer. Withmachine-thrashed straw it is well 
to throw a sprinkling of earth over it to hold it 
in place until the snows and frosts secure it. 
Do the same when leaves are employed to cover 
the plants; these make an excellent mulch, as 
do spent hops from the breweries. Pine straw 
—fallen pine leayes—where they are abundant, 
are capital for the purpose. Corn-stalks are 
used in some parts of the West with success, 
and lastly, nature’s own covering—snow, if we 
could but secure its permanency, is, as far as 
winter protection goes, the best covering of all. 
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Improvement in Tomatoes. 
ee 

There are now before the public some twenty 
or more kinds of tomatoes; several of these 
have been produced within a few years, and 
have been put forth with great claims to supe- 
rior quality, earliness, and productiveness. We 
find that people try one or more of these new 
kinds every year, and go back to the Early 
Smooth Red. We cannot suppose that those 
who “originate” these varieties are not hon- 
est in their statements concerning the superior- 
ity of their favorites. The readiness with which 
the tomato varies is well known by all who 


have had any experience in growing it, and the | 


trouble is that any particular sort does not have 
its peculiarities sufficiently fixed by a number 
of years’ careful selection before it is put before 
‘he public as a new variety. Carelessness in 
saving seed, that is, in not selecting typical spec- 
imens, is sufficient in some cases to destroy the 
distinctive character ina single year. Ifa kind 
with some marked peculiarity were propagated 
from cuttings, there would not be such different 
opinions concerning varieties, but with a plant 
having so strong a tendency to variation, it is 
hardly to be expected that it should remain true 
when raised from the seed each year, unless the 





greatest care were taken in selecting for seed 
only those fruits that presented the desired form 
and other qualities in the strongest degree. 

Two of the varieties most prominent just 
now are Tilden’s and Keyes’. Tilden’s, which 
is usually fine at the West, is not generally suc- 
cessful xt the East, where it is disposed to de- 
part from the typical form. Keyes’ is said to be, 
in some parts of Massachusetts, “thirty days 
earlier than any other variety,” while Mr. Greg- 
ory finds it at Marblehead, in the same State, 
later than several others, and at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, it stands third on the list 
in regard to earliness. Prof. Prentiss, of the 
above named institution, reports to the Prairie 
Farmer the results of his experiments with 
twenty-three varieties. He says: ‘ Estimating 
their value by their average qualities, the finest, 
most desirable tomatoes now before the public, 
are the Tilden, Red Valencia, Collins, and 
Foard, these being mentioned in the order of 
their merit; and to these four should be added 
the old-fashioned Early Smooth Red,as being the 
earliest good yaricty yet produced.” Another 
equally careful cultivator in another Jocality 
would probably make a different list. We hope 
that no more names will be added to our cata- 
Jogues unless the yaricties have some marked 
qualities that have become so well fixed by a 
course of careful breeding, so to speak, that 


| they may be in a measure permanent. Any one 
ee , 2 Ae | who has a good sort, like the Early Smooth 
and where it is obtainable, nothing can be bet- | 

| 





Red, to start with, can, by selecting the earliest 
good specimens from the most fruitful plants, 
obtain an improved variety. By continuing to 
do this from year to year, the superior quality 
of plants from such seed will be so manifest that 
he will have little. necd to run after new sorts. 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
eee 

Our notes on grapes in Missouri and Ohio 
must give way to those gathered at the Grape 
Exhibition held at the office of the Agrieul- 
turist, on the 24th of October—an account of 
which will be found in our “ Basket” columns. 

Rogers’ Hybrids.—Uere are 20 varieties of 
these grapes, all grown by Mr. Knox. We have 
gone over them carefully, and our mouth burns 
smartly after the operation. We never sce these 
grapes without regretting that so many of them 
were ever offered for sale. Their general char- 
acters are a small bunch and a large berry that 
readily falls from the stem, <A thick skin and 
tough pulp are found in many, but to all these 
defects there are someexceptions. Some of the 
numbers will no doubt acquire a permanent 
standing, while the majority may be classed as 
too good to throw away, and not good enough 
to keep. Of the earlier numbers, 4, 9, and 15 
seem to us the best. No. 4 was noticed last 
month, and we have nothing tu add to our 
description. No. 9 is a dark Catawba color, 
smaller than No. 4, and much less showy. A 
very sugary grape, but not tender enough to be 
first class. No. 15, large berry and good-sized 
bunch, nearly black; flesh very “meaty,” and 
resembles a Black Hamburghas far as this qual- 
ity goes. Not so sweetas No. 9. Of the later 
numbers, 33, 39, 41, 43 and 44, are all large, 
black, berries, and in character of flesh resemble 
No. 15, but some are sweeter and more vinous. 
From the specimens before us we should say 
that 39 is better than the others. The bunches 
from young vines are small, but if a large one 
can be obtained this will become a favorite. 

Salem.—-Only small and indifferent bunches 


were sent, and it is not fair to judge from these. 
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If what we haye is a fair sample, we consider 
it inferior to No. 39, but we wait another year 
before forming a definite opinion of this. 

Keuku.—Exhibited by Geo. W. McDowell, of 
Crooked Lake, Steuben Co., N. Y. It is an 
early black grape, and claimed to be a seedling. 
Judging from the fruit alone, we cannot see in 
what it differs from the Logan, which variety it 
resembles in being very seedy.. But little is 
known of it outside of its place of origin. 

Martha.—Mention was made of this in last 
month’s notes. Wecannot agree with the high 
estimate which some put upon this variety, but 
we have no doubt it will please a large class who 
like a very sweet grape, without sprightliness. 
The flesh of the Martha is peculiarly buttery, 
and the skin very tender. 

There are three grapes which much resemble 
cach other in general characters, that are es- 
pecial favorites with us: the Herbemont, Elsin- 
burgh, and Alvey. They deserve to be better 
known, as they are first class fruits in every 
respect save that of size. 

Herbemont.—A. large, very compact bunch; 
berry medium, black, with a fine bloom. Vine 
too tender for general cultivation at the North, 
Mr. Knox exhibited fine specimens and a cane 
with the grapes upon it to show its abundant 
bearing. It requires a still more favorable lo- 
cality than his to reach its full development, 
the specimens shown by him not being equal 
in quality to those we tested in Missouri. 

Elsinburgh.—A looser bunch and smaller 
berry than Herbemont. Vine quite hardy ; 
fruit very spirited and vinous. Excellent for 
amateur culture, but not sufficiently attractive 
in appearance to be a market sort. 

Alvey.—This is a larger berry than either of 
the two foregoing. Ripens perfectly around 
New York, and is, if possible, still better further 
south. Mr. Fuller says, “ too small fora table 
grape,” in which we cannot agree with him, as 
the berries are larger than those of the Delaware. 
Mr. Mead thinks it the same as the Lenoire, but if 
we have the true Lenoire, the two are quite dis- 
tinct. Tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, with a 
very thin skin, on which account it can never 
be a market grape, but for family use it hardly 
has a superior. 

Tona.—Through tie exertions of Dr. Grant, 
a fine show was made of this variety, embrac- 
ing specimens from Ohio, New York, and Con- 
necticut. Those from Ohio were the best ripened, 
but suffered somewhat from long carriage. The 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Beach, of Hartford, 
Conn., were very handsome, but were picked 
too soon, in anticipation of a frost. Our opin- 
ion of the high character of this grape was ex- 
pressed in our notes last month. 

Adirondac.—No specimens were equal to 
what we have seen in previous years. Those 
from Mr. Bailey were fur from the standard, on 
account of continued wet weather. It is a great 
pity that so fine a grape is not more reliable. 

Catawba.—Mr. Knox exhibited specimens of 
a depth of color and beauty of bloom hardly to 
be excelled in the celebrated Lake Shore Region. 

North Carolina,—A showy grape, somewhat 
after the style of Hartford Prolific, but with 
larger and better berries, and nearly as early as 
that variety. A good market sort. 

Museogee.—Exhibited by Mr. Richards, of 
Fordham, N. Y. A small fruit, of the Herbe- 
mont class. It much resembles that variety in 
quality, but ripens earlier. We have never seen 
the fruit except from the gentleman above named. 

Wechawken.—A seedling by Doct. Siedhof 
from a Crimean grape. The specimens were 





shown under great disadvantage, as, froma mis- 
understanding as to the time of the exhibition, 
they had been packed a week. It is a white 
grape, with all the characters of the European 
varieties, very productive, and with Doct. §., 
healthy in a locality where mildew is abundant. 

Unnamed Seedlings—Olm Brothers, Spring- 
field, Mass., sent two; one a grape much like 
the Elsinburgh, and the other resembling the 
Catawba. The last named has all the appear- 
ance of a good Catawba, and is quite as good, 
with a rather loose bunch, but it ripers per- 
fectly before that variety is colored. 

Mr. Arnold, of Paris, Canada, sent two of his 
seedlings, obtained, as we understand, by hybrid- 
izing the Clinton with exotic sorts. No. 5 isa 
white, or rather green grape, inclining to am- 
ber; a long bunch without shoulders; small 
sized berry, sprightly in flavor, and of good 
character. No.2 is a compact bunch, usually 
with a large shoulder; berry of medium size, 
black, with a fine bloom; flesh tender, very 
juicy, and rather acid, but vinous. Mr. A. 
states that the specimens are not in their best 
condition, as the vines were nearly defoliated by 
a hail storm before the fruit ripened. He has 
certainly reason to be pleased with his success in 
raising seedlings, and we look with interest to the 
reports of their trial in localities further south. 
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The Profits of a Small Place. 


Pee, 

A correspondent, M. S., in a New England 
town, is so much pleased with the results of his 
attempts at gardening that he desires to give 
his experience for the encouragement of others. 
We give his letter as a specimen of many we 
receive of similar purport. It is not practicable 
for us to publish many accounts of this kind, 
but we are, as our readers know, as much in- 
terested in the success of small gardens as in 
that of large ones. 

“About ten years ago I purchased #@ house 
anda small parcel of ground about fifty rods 
from the principal business street in N 
said ground located on the east side of a steep 
hill, dimensions 225 ft. x 30 ft., surrounded on 
the north and west by a bluff of rocks, 30 or 40 
feet high. This land was considered worth- 
less by former owners. I found on it two old 
apple trees, which bore only a few gnarly ap- 
ples; these I had thoroughly scraped, washed 
with soft soap, tops cut off, and grafted with 
Baldwin apples. 

I had the ground dug over to the depth of a 
foot and a half or two feet, the stones taken out 
(small ones buried, larger put into wall,) and the 
land thoroughly supplied with manure. About 
half of the ground was terraced and set out 
With fruit trees, the rest devoted to vegetables. 

As a result we have annually of vegetables, 
—early peas, potatoes, green corn, cucumbers, 
beets, tomatoes, pole beans,—from one to three 
bushels each; of asparagus, pie plant, onions, 
carrots, parsnips, summer squashes, winter 
squashes, rock turnips, cabbage, a supply for 
family use; of fruits we have, (on an average), 
two bushels of strawberries and currants; from 
two to five bushels of grapes; one bushel of 
quinces; from four tosix barrels of apples; and 
pears from twenty-five trees, half of them bear- 
ing, the oldest yielding about half a bushel. 
These embrace sixteen Varieties, so arranged as 
to ripen monthly from August to March. We also 
have a limited supply of cherries and peaches. 

A word in conclusion with regard to expense 
and profits, the former of which, in any under- 
taking of this kind, is a bughear to 80 many, be- 











ing, as they say, so much greater than the prof- 
its. I would prove the contrary from my own 
experience. 1st. The profits from a small pear 
nursery, 20 x 80, pay the expense of fertilizing 
and preparing the ground for planting. 2nd. 
The benefit in point of health gained by garden 
labor more than repays all necessary toil; to 
say nothing also of the pleasure which one fecls 
in watching for the anticipated results of all his 
care and labor. 3rd. The expense of supply- 
ing the tables from one’s own garden is much 
less than the cost of purchasing from the 
market, which would average a dollar a day 
during the greater part of the season.” 
th @ eee > ee --—— 


Earth Worms in Flower Pots. 
—_>— 

Sometimes horticultural troubles seem to be 
epidemic, and we have a succession of let- 
ters all of the same purport, as is now the case 
with reference to the common Earth or Augle- 
worm in flower pots. There is a difference of 
opinion in regard to the food of worms, some 
claiming: that they actually eat the roots of 
plants, while others hold that they live upon 
the decaying matter contained in the soil. 
Whichever may be the case, there is no doubt 
that they do much injury to potted plants; in 
passing through the soil in all directions they not 
only perforate it with small channels, but they 
so compact it that is difficult to water a plant 
thoroughly, as the water will run off by the 





worm holes before the mass becomes wetted . 


through. Worms should be kept from entering 
the pots, and those already in them should be 
removed. Those who, in taking up plants, use 
common garden soil for potting, are quite apt 
to introduce the trouble themselves. Potting 
soil should be prepared beforehand and fre- 
quently worked over, during which operation 
the worms may be seen and picked out. Worms 
frequently enter pots that are set outdoors 
for the summer, or are plunged in the borders. 
We have frequently cautioned against this in 
our “ Notes-for the Month.” The pots should 
be set upon a layer of coal ashes, and when they 
are plunged, a quantity of ashes should be 
placed in the bottom of the hole made for the 
reception of the pot, 

When a pot is infested by them, it is not very 
difficult to remove them. We have found that 
if the earth is allowed to get as dry as may be 
without injury to the plant, the worms will usu- 
ally collect together, probably attracted by the 
moisture of one another, at the bottom or sides 
of the pot. By turning the ball of earth out of 
the pot they may be removed. This turning 
out the earth from a pot seems to those who 
have never practised it, a difficult operation as 
well as one dangerous to the plant. It is very 
easily done, and will not disturb the growth of 
any but very recently potted plants, in which 
ase the roots have not sufficiently per- 
meated the earth to hold it together in a ball. 
Spread the fingers of the left hand over the sur- 
face of the earth, invert the pot, and hold it in 
the right hand; then give the edge of the pot a 
slight downward rap upon the edge of a table, 
shelf, or the like, and out will come the ball, 
which must be carefully received in the left 
hand. <A few pickings in this way will soon 
free the pots of worms. Where the trouble oc- 
curs with plants in boxes or in tubs, some other 
means must be resorted to. An infusion of soot 
is very disagreeable to them, and will drive them 
to the surface; this, to many plants, will act as 
a manure. Lime water will kill the wormsy it 
is made by slaking a lump of lime of the size of 
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one’s fist, and stirring it in a pailful of water. 
When the liquid has become perfectly clear, it 
may be used in moderate quantity upon the 
earth containing robust shrubs. We have no 
experience in its use upon tender plants, and 
that must be a matter of experiment. 
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The Lizard’s-tail. 
es 
One of the most pleasing of our aquatic plants 
is the Lizard’s-tail, (Saururus cernuus.) It is 
very common in wet places, from New York 
westward and southward, where it forms large 


masses of pale-green foliage against which are 


LIZARD’S-TAIL—(Saururus cernuus. ) 


contrasted the graceful spikes of white flowers, 
which are interesting from the simplicity of their 
structure; they have neither calyx or corolla, 
but are made up entirely of stamens and pistils, 
sheltered by a little bract or scale. These flow- 
ers are very much crowded upon the stem, and 
together make quite ashow. They have a very 
pleasing fragrance, and as they open gradually, 
the period of flowering lasts for a long while. 
The engraving is from a small specimen, but it 
shows the shape of the leaves and the drooping 
character of the flower spike, the peculiar form 
of which, somewhat resembling a Lizard’s tail 
has given it its common name as well as its bo- 
tanical one—Saururus. Those who have a pond 
or stream of water on their grounds, should in- 
troduce this plant to ornament the margins, 


Judging of Fruits at Fairs, 





There are two sorts of fruit committees— 
those who do their work faithfully and consci- 
entiously, and those who merely look at the 
fruit and make their award at once. We place 
very little reliance upon fruit premiums at fairs, 
unless we know who awarded them. A very 
good instance of thoroughness in a coriimittee, 
though not exactly on fruits, came under our 








notice at the autumnal Exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania State Horticultural Society. Thecom- 
mittee on vegetables had some fifteen varieties 
of potatoes to decide upon; instead of going 
by the eye alone, samples of each were boiled 
and thoroughly tested, each member of the 
committee making his marks as to flavor, text- 
ure,ete. It would be an excellent thing if an 
uniform system of marking or “ points” could be 
established for fruit judges. It often happens 
that the largest fruit is by no means the best— 
and an award made upon size alone would be 
unfair, as others might excel it in form, color, 
and flavor, What we need is a comparison 
which shall take all the characters into account. 
English pomologists are very 
much exercised just now upon 
the subject of grape judging, and 
column after column appears in 
their different journals, until one 
is tired of so much talk upon a 


is only this: Shall grapes be tast- 
ed by judges, or shall the flavor 
be inferred fromthe color? One 
would think that some national 
issue was at stake, so earnestly 
are both sides advocated. One 
writer suggests something like 
what we would have adopted for 
all fruits. For grapes he pro- 
poses the following marks as 
standard of perfection: Color 
and bloom, 5; flavor, 5; size of 
bunch, 2; form of bunch, 1; size 
of berry, 2; total, 15. Accord- 
ing to this scale a grape perfect 
in every respect, would be mark- 
ed 15. As perfection is seldom 
attained in every particular, each 
quality is marked by itself and 
the whole added up. Thus a 
sample of grapes is submitted to 
acommittee. Onemember marks 
in this way: Color and bloom, 4; 
flavor, 24; sizeof bunch, 1; shape 
of bunch, 4; size of berry, 2; 
total, 10. If every member of 
the committee makes the same 
total, very well; if not, the vari- 
ous totals are added together and 
divided by the number composing the committee. 
We hope to see something of this kind adopted 
for all fruits. When awards are made for the 
“best exhibited,” we get very little idea of what 
was the character of the fruit that took the prize. 
—— @ ee 


Peat Moss and its Uses, 











Almost every one is familiar with the peat bog, 
usually a cold, low, wet place, covered with moss 
of avery pale green color, and of a peculiar, spon- 
gy, nature, and furnishing, besides the moss, a 
number ofshrubs and other plants that are rarely 
met with in other localities. The Peat Mosses 
proper belong to the genus Sphagnum, of which 
we have in the United States about 20 species, 
some of them very local in their range, while 
others extend from New England to the Gulf 
States, and some of our most abundant ones are 
found also in Europe. The figure shows one of 
the commonest species, and gives an idea of the 
general appearance of them all—the distinctions 
between the speties being founded on charac- 
ters that would be noticed only by the botani- 
cal student. The long, weak stem is furnished 
with clusters of short branches, which at the 
top of the stem are crowded into a sort of head. 





simple question, which, after all, | 





Se ———— 


The branches are covered with leaves, which 
are so very small that in our engraving they 
appear like minute scales upon the branches, 
Under a strong magnifier the leaves are inter- 
esting objects, most of the cells of which they 
are composed containing a spiral filament, which 
gives them a very pretty marking. The spores, 
or reproductive dust, are contained in small 
globular capsules, about the size of a pin’s head, 
which at the time of their maturity open by a 
lid and liberate the spores. A short distance 
below the surface of the bog we find the moss 
ina decaying state, gradually being converted 
into peat. Sufficient has recently been said on the 
subject of peat, the production of which is the 
most important use of the moss, but it renders 
no mean service to the horticulturist, and we 
mention it on thisaccount. Moss is one of those 
minor aids to the horticulturist of which he sel- 
dom knows the value until deprived of it. From 
its spongy character it absorbs water readily, 
and parts with it slowly. This, together with 
the fact that it is one of the few vegetable sub- 
stances that can be kept moist fora long time 
without fermenting or decaying, renders it the 
most valuable packing material we possess. 
Indeed for surrounding the roots of living 
plants during their transportation, there is noth- 
ing that can replace it. Its softness and elas- 
ticity make it an agreeable material to work 
with. In Europe, the 
moss rubbed to a coarse 
powder is used to pack 
those seeds which it is 
desirable to prevent 
from becoming too dry. 
Some bog plants, such 
as Sarracenius, and 
some Orchids, are most 
successfully grown in 
pots filled with Spag- 
num, and it is often 
used over the “crocks ” 
that are placed in the 
bottom of a flower pot 
for drainage. ~ Hya- 
cinths and such bulbs 
as are grown in water, 
succeed admirably in 
pots or baskets filled 
with it. Nurserymen 
and florists who live 
near the bogs usually 
collect the moss them- 
selves, but large quan- 
tities of it are sent from 
New Jersey to those 
portions of the West 
where it does not grow. 
We have no statistics 
upon the subject, but 
suspect that in the ag- 
gregate the trade in this plant must amount to 
a considerable sum. When first gathered the 
moss is quite heavy, on account of the water it 
holds, and if it is to be transported to any great 
distance, it should be spread thinly and dried, 
| ae pe 


Tne Mrxer Pium.—Several have sent us 
specimens of this fruit. It seems to be a seed- 
ling of our common native plum, of rather larger 
size than the wild fruit. It has avery thick 
skin which is said to be curculio proof, though 
its immunity from curculio is more probably 
due to its late blooming. It is of fair flavor, 
and is a showy fruit, which would, no doubt, 
sell wellin the market, Weare glad to welcome 
this improvement in one of our native fruits. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(3 For other Household Items, see “‘ Basket” pages.) 


What to Do with a Person apparently 
Drowned. 





Many lives are annually lost by drowning, which 
might be saved did those present at the recovery of 
the body know just what to do. These casualties 
usually occur in places where medical aid is long in 
reaching the patient, and he suffers often from neg- 
lect, but perhaps more frequently from the rude, 
though well-meant, endeavors of the spectators to 
restore life. The Royal National Life-boat Associ- 
ation, of England, has published a serics of brief 
directions for the treatment of those apparently 
drowned. These are compiled by some of the 
most eminent medical men in England, and are dis- 
tributed throughout the navy and at all the army 
stations of that country. Now that the skating 
season, a timeat which accidents are very frequent, 
is at hand, we think we shall do a timely service 
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Fig. 1.—MANNER OF INDUCING INSPIRATION. 


in reproducing the essential portions of these di- 
rections with the accompanying illustrations. 
In accidents of this kind, as well as in others, it is 








important to keep spectators from crowding about | 


the patient and thus preventing free access of air. 

I. —Send immediately for medical assistance, 
blankets, and dry clothing, but proceed to treat the 
patient instantly on the spot, in the open air, with 
the face downward, whether on shore or afloat; 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the wind, ex- 
cept in severe weather; remove all tight cloth- 
ing from the neck and chest, especially the braces. 

The points to be aimed at are—first and iminedi- 
ately, the RESTORATION OF BREATHING ; and second- 
ly, the PRoMOTION OF WARMTH AND CIRCULATION. 

The efforts to restore breathing must be commenc- 
ed immediatcly and energetically, and persevered 
in for one or two hours, or until a medical man has 
pronounced that life is extinct. Efforts to promote 
Warmth and Circulation, beyond removing the wet 


| ery four or five sec- 


; oeeasion that the 


| the face, make uni- 


clothes and drying the skin, must not be made un- | 


til the first appearance of natural breathing; for if 
circulation be induced before breathing has recom- 
menced, the restoration to life will be endangered. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF INDUCING EXPIRATION, 


o 


II.—To Restore Breatuinc.— Zo Clear the 
Throat,—Place the patient on the floor or ground 


with the face downwards, and one of the arms un- 
der the forehead, in which position all fluids will 
more readily escape 
by the mouth, and the 
tongue itself will fall 
forward, leaving the 
entrance into the 
windpipe free. Assist 
this operation by wip- 
ing and cleansing the 
mouth. If satisfac- 
tory breathing com- 
mences, use the treat- 
ment described below 
to promote warmth. 
If there be only slight 
breathing — or no 
breathing—or if the 
breathing fail, then— 

To Excite Breathing 
—Turn the patient 
well and instantly on the side, supporting the head, 
and excite the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, and | 
smelling salts, or | 
tickle the throat with | 
a feather, etc., if these 
are at hand. Rub the 
chest and face warm, 
and dash cold water, 
or cold and hot water 
alternately, on them. 
. If there be no suc- | 

cess, lose not « mo- | 
§ ment, but instantly— | 

To Initate Breathing 
—Replace the patient 
on the face, raising 
€ and supporting the 
: chest well on a fold- 
= ed coat or other article 
of dress. Turn the 
body very gently on 
the side and a little beyond, and then briskly on 
the face, back again, repeating. these measures | 
cautiously, efficiently, and perseveringly, about | 
fifteen times in the 
minute, or once ev- 


onds, occasionally 
varying the side. 
By placing the pa- 
tient on the chest, 
the weight of the 
body forces the air 
out; when turned 
on the side, this 
pressure is remov- 
ed, and air enters 
the chest. On each 


body is replaced on 


form but efficient 
pressure with brisk 
movement, on the back, between and below the 
shoulder-blades or bones on each side, remov- 
ing the pressure im- 
mediately before 
turning the body on 
the side. During the 
whole of the opera- 
tions let one person 
attend solely to the 
movements of the 
head and of the arm 
placed underit. The 
first measure in- 
creases the expira- 
tion —the second 
commences inspira- 
tion. The result is 
Respiration or Na- 
tural Breathing ; and 
if not too late, Life. 

Whilst the above 
operations are being proceeded with, dry the hands 








and feet, and as soon as Ary clothing or blankets 


can be procured, strip the body, and cover or gradu- 
ally reclothe it, but taking care not to interfere 





| with the efforts being made to restore breathing. 


III.—Should these efforts not prove successful 
in from two to five minutes, proceed to imitate 


| breathing by Dr. Silvester’s method, as follows :— 


Place the patient on the back on a flat surface, 
inclined a little upwards from the feet; support 
the head and shoulders on a small, firm cushion, 
or folded coat placed under the shoulder-blades. 

Draw forward the patient’s tongue, and keep it 
projecting beyond the lips; an elastic band over 
the tongue and under the chin will answer this pur- 


| pose, or a piece of string or tape may be tied 


around them, or by raising the lower jaw, the teeth 
may be made to retain the tongue in that position. 
Remove all tight clothing about the neck and chest. 

To Imitate the Movements of Breathing.—Standing 
at the patient’s head, grasp the arms just above the 
elbows, and draw the arms gently and steadily up- 
wards above the head, and keep them stretched up- 
wards for two seconds. (By this means air is drawn 


| into the lungs.) Then turn down the patient’s arms, 


and press them gently and firmly for two seconds 
against the sides of the chest. (By this means air 
is pressed out of the lungs.) Repeat these measures 





Fig. 4.—SILVESTER’S METHOD OF INDUCING EXPIRATION, 


alternately, deliberately, and perseveringly, about 
fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous effort 
to respire is perceived ; then immediately cease, and 
proceed to INpucE CIRCULATION AND WARMTH. 

IV.—TREATMENT AFTER NATURAL BREATHING 
HAS BEEN REsTORED.—TZo Promote Warmth and Cir- 
culation.—Commence rubbing the limbs upwards, 
with firm, grasping pressure,and energy, using hand- 
kerchiefs, flannels, ete. The friction must be con- 
tinued under the blanket or over the dry clothing. 

Promote the warmth of the body by hot flannels, 
bottles, or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, 
etc., at the pit of the stomach, the armpits, between 
the thighs, and at the soles of the feet. If the pa- 
tient has been carried to a house after respiration 
has been restored, be careful to let the air play free- 
ly about the room. On the restoration of life, a tea- 
spoonful of warm water should be given ; and then, 
if the power of swallowing has returned, small quan- 
tities of wine, warm brandy and water, or coffee, 
should be administered. The patient should be 
kept in bed, and a disposition to sleep encouraged. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The above treatment 
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should be persevered in for some hours, as it is an 
erroneous opinion that persons are irrecoverable 
because life docs not soon appear, persons having 
heen restored after persevering for many hours. 

Cautions. —Avoid rough usage, and do not allow 
the body to remain on the back unless the tongue 
is secured. Under no circumstances hold the body 
up by the fect. On no account place it in a warm 
bath unless under medical direction, and even then it 
should only be employed as a momentary excitant. 
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Extracts from Miss Collins’ Prize Essay. 


eee 
We housekeepers know that this is really the 
busiest season of the year, but the work is so agree- 
able and is interspers- 
ed with so much that 
is delightfully myste- 
rious, we never think 
of its being work at 
all, and only regret we 
have not each two 
pairs of hands, that 
we might accomplish 
more. Christmas is 
so near, and then— 
> well—Charlie is com- 
ing home from Chica- 
go, and Willie from 
New York. They will 
come so late, we must 
have the tree all trim- 
med, the presents 
= hung, and the candles 
; “ ready to be lighted be- 

Fig. 1. TREE LIGHTED WITH fore they arrive. What 
GAs. a pity we cannot have 





gas out here in the country, and so have a Christ- 
mas tree drop-light, like the one cousin Tom has 
in Liverpool! The most vivid imagination could 
searcely convert our little candles and lamps (I 
beg their pardon for mentioning hy 


it. May their shadows never be ——— | 
less,) into the fifty bright jets te———5 
which illuminated their tree; or ae 


emnenee 


we. 


Fig. 2.—prop. 


transform Jennie’s doll, which 
will hover with outstretched arms 
over our tree, suspended from 
the eciling by a string around her 
waist—a contrivance of Ralph’s— 
into the silver Christ-child nest- 
ling in the upper branches, “all 
radiant with light as with a flood of glory,” as Tom 
described it in his letter to Ralph. 
the Petroleum Oil Gas 
Co. gets to work, and 
does as well as he 
thinks it will, we shall 
have our house lighted 
with the gas before an- 
otherChristmas. I don’t 
suppose father would 
. get us a drop with fifty 
lights, but one with six 

Fig. 3.—DROP OPENED. or eight, as in figures 1 
and 2, would be very nice among our candles and 
lamps. Yes, eight, opened to the best advantage, 
as shown in figure 1, would quite set off a tree. 
Our new stove came to-day. It is an Empire 
Gas Burner, just like the one we have in the sitting- 
room, only this has a door in front. Ralph always 
makes such an ado about putting in the coal, be- 
cause he has to lift off the urn from the top of the 
stove, and get some one to hold up the inside lid, 
while he empties the scuttle. This lid is opened 
by means of a 
damper just out- 
side, which is al- 
ways hot. I have 
burned my fingers 
many a time, and 
my handkerchiefs 
too, and scorched my dress into the bargain, hold- 
ing the damper for Ralph. It would stay open 
itself when we first bought the stove a year or two 
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Father says if | 


| lard put down, and sausage meat prepared. 
’ c 


ago, but will not now. Iwill ravel Jennic’s old 
black worsted hood, and knit some holders dia- 
mond-shaped or octagonal in form, 
(figs. 4 and 5,) and embroider a 
wreath or cluster of flowers in the 
middle on canvas, (fig. 6); then 
pull out the canvas threads,crochet 
a bright border and line them with 
old silk. No; it will be better to 
let Jennie make them, and then 
put them on the tree for mother. She was just 
telling me she had finished stitching the straw- 
berry seeds into the emeries, and want- 
edanother job. She made most of the 
emeries. Icut out the strong cotton . 
bags, and Tet her sew them up overa Fie. 3 
similarly shaped woolen sack filled with i 
emery. She made the red silk sacks, and fast- 
ened them on, ready for the green leaves and the 
cord. She stitched in the seeds with 
yellow saddler’s silk. I think they are 
very pretty, and she is delighted with 
them. 9, and 10.) 
Mother has been making a jar of mince 
meat to-day for the winter. Father said 
he would remain at liome this morning 
and chop mince meat, if Ralph preferred to go for 
the drain tiles, and so they are progressing famous- 
ly. Sister Kate, who is somewhat of an invalid, 
stoned the raisins, and chopped half of them, and 
washed the currants. Mother cooked the meat yes- 
terday. She is very particular to have it 
put into boiling water, and to keep it 
hoiling briskly all the time, in order to 
preserve all the juices in the meat. Mother 
thinks the jar will last all winter. We 
few at atime, as we want to 





Fig. 6. 





(See figures 7, 8, 





in. 





Fig. 9. 


chop the apples, a 
make the pies, and mix well together 
with cold water or clean snow. Ralph 
says he believes every one in the house 
had a hand in the mince meat except Jen- 
nie and grand-father; but Katie 
grand-father did most of her chopping 
for her, and she is sure Jennie hada hand J 
in the raisins pretty often. Mother uses Fig. 10. 
considerable snow and ice water in cooking, al- 
ways wetting the pie-crust with one or the other. 


says 
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Leaves from the Diary of a Young House- 
keeper.—No. XII. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN. STAMFORD, CT. 
er 
December 10th.—We have had a busy week of it, 
but our butchering is Gone, the pork salted down, 
some of it packed in snow to be eaten fresh, the 
We do 


| not either of us believe much in the use of pork, 
but where the animals are young, and killed soon 
| after they attain their growth, we think they are 


less injurious than when they are allowed to live a 


| year in a low condition, and then suddenly fattened 


for slaughter. 
their food, that it be wholesome and well cooked, 
and has not permitted them to root in the ground, 
believing that the disease which has injured the 
pork market so seriously is aggravated by their 


} eating earth-worms, of which they are very fond. 





In rendering the lard, which was a matter that I 
considered strictly in my department, I was very 
careful to keep the fire at all times moderate, so as 
to entirely prevent that scorching which so much 
damages the flavor of this important ingredient in 
cookery, and the most scrupulous cleanliness was 
observed in every part of the process. When the 
lard was partly cool, I dipped it into large earthen 
jars or crocks, holding about four gallons, and set 
it away in the pantry, carefully covered. It is as 
white as snow and cuts like butter. Edward 
chopped my sausage meat and I put it into little 
bags made of old clean domestic, which I rolled 
until they were round, and then dipped them in hot 
lard and set them intoa firkin. These bags or rolls 
are five inches in diameter, and ten or twelve in 
length. I added some flour to the meat when I 
spiced and salted it, so that I can cut these rolls 
into slices and fry them without their breaking into 


Edward has been very careful of 


| 
| 
| 
} 


pieces. Mother tried putting sausage meat into 
skins and making it into cakes, but at last settled 
down upon this mode as at once the least trouble- 
some and the most satisfactory of all. If during 
the January thaw they should become mouldy 


and threaten to spoil, I have but to put them into 


| a baking-pan and seald them thoroughly. 


I spiced 
them with sage, summer savory, a little thyme and 
black pepper. As a breakfast dish they are very 
convenient, and quickly prepared for the table. 

The pigs’ heads and feet I made into head-cheese. 
After sealding and scraping them carefully, 1 put 
them all into a large pot, salted them, and let them 
boil until they fell all to pieces. When partly cool 
I picked the whole mass over carefully, excluding 
the bones and everything unpalatable, and then 
added pepper, sage, summer savory and vinegar, 
until it was quite sour, and put it away to cool. 


{ . . . . 
Cut in slices it makes a very good dish for supper 


or lunch, and is a pleasant change from dried beef 


and cold The longer I keep house the 
more [I am impressed with the desirableness of 
abridging, as far as possible, the daily task of pre- 
paring meals. This Iam doing by baking in large 
quantities, now it is cold weather, enough bread 
at a time to last a week, and pies and cakes for two 
or three. Itry to have something always ready for 
breakfast, so that meal can be prepared in the 
shortest time possible, and while Sue is getting it 
ready I make any preparations that may be neces- 


tongue, 


' sary for dinner, a tapioca pudding, perhaps, so that 
| Sue can do all the rest and leave me undisturbed 


' 


to work on my machine. This I find is a great 
saving of time, and by being beforehand with my 
cooking, I do not find it burdensome, and my 
meals are always ready in season. The best way 
of keeping bread is to put it when cool from bak- 
ing into a tin box or trunk with a tight cover, and 
set it in the cellar or in a cool closet. The bread 
box should be frequently scalded and kept perfect- 
ly sweet. Bread in this way may be made to last a 
week without injury to its flavor. When it becomes 


' alittle stale I toast it, and with butter melted in 





warm milk and poured over it, it is very palatable, 
and a quick breakfast dish. 
December 15th.—My husband returned from town 


the other day, where he had been with a load of 


produce, and brought home among other things a 
dozen yards of heavy gray flannel to be made up 
into underclothing. Ife isa great believer in flan- 
nel, particularly for farm laborers, to be worn next 
the skin at all seasons of the year. When he was 
in the army, (for he served a year under Banks in 
the Southwest,) he wore it constantly, and- attrib- 
utes his unbroken health ina great degree to that 
precaution. Since his return he has kert up the 
excellent practice, and has persuaded me to adopt 
it also, and I have never suffered so little from 
colds as so far during this season. During these 
long winter evenings Edward has been reading 
aloud, and among other valuable practical sugges- 
tions we have both been very much impressed by 
an articleon “ The Health of Farmers and Farmers’ 
Wives,” printed in the Patent Office Reports for 
1863. How much good Congress could do if it 
would take this execllent article and print it in a 
pamphlet form for general distribution! It would 
do so much more good than the electioneering 
documents which are so profusely scattered at the 
national expense. It seems to me that any well-in- 
formed person after reading this piece would adopt 
flannel as the material to be worn next the skin for 
the rest of his life. The remarks of the author, too, 
about the discomfort and the danger to health that 
attend the usual manner of washing, particularly in 
winter, made such‘ an impression upon Edward’s 
mind that he determined immediately to investigate 
the claims of the different washing machines. When 
we were at the fair we saw a number and observed 
their operation. It seemed to us that the princi- 
ple upon which Doty’s washer proceeds is the best ; 
his patent does not attempt what nearly all the 
others do, to rub the clothes between fluted sur- 
faces of wood, which must wear them more or less, 
I told Edward I liked the Doty washer, and he 
purchased one. We are delighted with it, and 
wonder how we ever got along without it. 
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A Curious Box. 


A few days since we were much interested and not a 
little puzzled in examining a box procured at one of the 
toy stores, It was so constructed that a drawer, occupy- 
ing the whole of the inside, could be pushed out from 
either of the four sides. How one drawer could thus 
cross another was the mystery. Upon taking it apart, 





mas gladden the hearts and brighten the lives of all our | belts, connected with the engine, a large wheel, in front 
large Agriculturist family from Maine to California. | of one end of the tube, was made to turn rapidly. This 





An Ignorant Engineer. 


What would be thought of an engineer who was igno- 
rant of the number of wheels and springs in his engine, 
which he had run for fifteen years or more, and of the 
uses of many of them? You would expect that the ap- 
paratus would soon be out of order, and that a fearful 
explosion or other calamity would occur, bringing the 
whole machinery into ruin. Well, then, 
my young friend of fifteen years old, there 
is no more wonderful piece of machinery 
than the one you are to have the care of 
as long as you live—your own body. How 
_ many pieces in the frame-work? How 
F many springs? What goes on inside of 
the works? How are they to be kept in 
good running order? What will injure 





however, it was found, like most puzzles, to be very simple 
when you once know how it is done. We here give en- 
gravings representing the various parts. The arrows 
show the direction in which one piece is to be introduced 
to the other parts. Thus a square box, (5,)is to be placed 
in a box open at each end, (4). The skeleton box, (3,) is 
to be placed in 2, then 5 and 4 can be slid into the 
opening, and the box is complete. The parts need to be 
made to exactly fit, and will exercise your care with 
tools as well as your ingenuity in making it. 





Christmas Presents. 


We trust the custom of making presents on Christmas 
day will never cease. Our young friends are all of the 
same mind, without doubt. Many of them are already 
imagining the good things they will receive, and planning 
pleasant surprises for their friends. The shop-keepers 
are laying in their stock of toys, books, games, etc., with 
which to supply the demand for presents, and Santa Claus 
is making up his famous pack for the great occasion. 
What to give is often a perplexing question. <A gift will 
be all the more valued, if it is appropriate. We should 
hardly think of selecting a Bible as a present to a minis- 
ter, thongh it is often thoughtlessly done. It is to be 
supposed that one of his profession is already supplied 
with that book. Better add a new Encyclopedia, or some 
recent historical works to his library ; or better still make 
up a purse and let him select the articles he most needs, 
A periodical like the Agriculturést, or some favorite mag- 
azine for a year, is almost alwaysa pleasing gift. It will 








the stomach? What will hurt the brain? 
What will increase the power of the mus- 
cles, and how may the nerves be kept 
steady? For want of such knowledge hun- 
dreds of calamities are daily taking place. 
There is a man who says he is dyspeptic. 
He is thin, sallow, and miserable ; every 
thing he eats disagrees with him. His 
machinery runs badly—it must be mended, 
or it will soon cease running. When a 
boy he used to stuff himself with good 
things, not only at meal times, but when- 
ever he could find any thing that tasted good. He 
overworked his machinery. There goes a man limp- 
ing with rheumatism. Hisspringsare rusty. He did not 
know how touse them properly. Another is red, bloated, 
nervous, unsteady in his walk, dim of sight, and ready to 
break down all over. He has spoiled his machinery with 
alcohol. It would be as wise to pour oil of vitriol among 
the wheels ofa watch, to brighten them, as to try to sharp- 
en up the faculties of man by stimulants. Whatever book 
you read or neglect, (always excepting the Bible), do not 
fail to buy or borrow one on Physiology. Learn the parts 
of your body, their uses, how to take care of them, and 
put your knowledge into practice. Don’t be an ignorant 
engineer, when your engine is so precious, 





A Ride by Wind-Power. 


At the Fair of the American Institute just closed in this 
city, anew apparatus was exhibited, for conveying pas- 
sengers and freight, called the Pneumatic Railway. A 
large tube, seven feet in diameter, was laid across the 
room from one gallery to another, a distance of about one 
hundred feet. Tracks were laid on the bottom of this 
tube, and acar placed on these, large enough to hold 
twelve persons. We joined a company of passengers, 
and presently found ourselves passing through the tube 
at considerable speed, and then back again to the en- 
trance. There was no smoke, nor steam, nor machinery 
in connection with thecar, The power which moved the 
vehicle, however, was produced bya steam engine in 
another part of the building. By means of shafts and 





wheel was made something on the plan of a boy's wind- 
mill, The blades were set diagonally, so that, when 
turned in one direction, it drew the air out of the tube. 
When this was done, the air in front of the car being 
partly exhausted, the air behind it pressed against the car, 
and so forced it along. The principle was the same as 
that by which any thing is pumped or sucked through a 
tube. When the motion of the wheel was reversed, the 
air forced into the tube against the car, caused it to move 
in a contrary direction, and so the vehicle was driven 
back and forth. The inventors claim that this plan will 
work through very long tubes, and that in this way pas- 
sengers may be rapidly and cheaply carried from place to 
place. If the invention succeeds, some of you may live 
to be blown through from New York to Washington. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 





No. 290. Ilustrated Rebws.—A very cheering truth. 





Send New Puzzles. 

We are always pleased to receive new puzzles, and to 
publish them if they are of sufficient merit. Where en- 
gravings are necessary, make a drawing if you can, but 
that is not indispensable, if the description is clear. Do 
not be discouraged if your contributions do not appear. 
The mental exercise required to originate a good problem 
will of itself be worth making a trial. We do not want 
puzzles you have seen published elsewhere, or which are 

old in your neighborhood. 





remind the recipient of your 


Hundreds of such have been 








affection each time it comes 
to hand. In general, select 
useful articles for presents, 








rejected. Always send the 





answers with the puzzles. 
The kind of puzzles is left 








Even children are better 





pleased with such things, 
especially if they are also 
ornamental, than with toys 
which will soon be broken 
or cast aside as tiresome. 
Perhaps a clothes wringer 
or washing machine would 
please mother much better 
than a gold ring, while father 
would prize a new umbrella 
or some other serviceable 
article. Consult both the 
wants and the tastes of your 
friend, in selecting a gift. 
Especially should the poor 
be remembered during the 
holiday season. In no way 
can we better commemorate 
the event which brought 
Heaven’s great gift to men. 
See that the heart of every 
poor widow and orphan is 
made glad by abundant boun- 
ty. Their smiles and grati- 





























to your own fancy. A good 
mathematician can amuse 
and instruct our readers 
with interesting problems. 
Practical ones are preferred. 





Whatever will call out 
thought, and also amuse, 





will find a welcome place, 


Answers to Prob.- 
lems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers 
to the puzzles, etc., in the 
November number, page 415, 
No. 285, Puzzle Picture.—A 
fox is watching for the hare, 
His outline may be traced by 
following the lower branches 
on the right band side of the 
picture. ...No, 286. Mathe- 
matical Problem.—1st, 62.04 
ft. ; 2d, 16.71 ft. ; 3d, 64.25 ft.; 
4th, 15°4' very nearly... No. 
287. Illustrated Rebus,— Bear 





























tude will give greater satis- 


this in mind ; withstand mis- 

















fortune and misfortune will 








faction than the reception of 




















costly presents, and a bless- 





stay not with you... . No. 288, 











Puzele Picture. — Because 








ing is promised to those 














who remember the friend- 
less. May a Merry Christ- 


No. 289. Labyrinth.—Find your way from the entrance to the fortune in the center, without crossing a line. 


every pound should con- 
tain at least twelve ounces. 
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Our Railroad. 


Such a journey! Frank was chief engineer, after the 
train was built. George superintended that, and Susie, 
who is now tired out by her labors and her ride, helped, 
by bringing the pot-lid and the sieve, when we were all 
wondering where to get wheels for our locomotive. 
** We'll call it the Grand Trunk Rail-Road,” said Robert, 
who remembers what he reads, and has been studying 
about the Pacific Rail-Road. At last we had it all fixed. 
There were two first class carriages, made of chairs from | 
the parlor; a second class, 
which the great arm-chair | TF 
furnished ; a ro}l of Tribunes 
answered for a stove-pipe— 
“it’s a first-rate ‘ blower,” | 
said George. Then we set 
Dolly where she could see us 
start, and, waving her good- 
bye, off we went full steam 
for California. Now you who 
have traveled thousands of 
miles on real rail-roads will 
smile at our make-believe, 
but I don’t think you ever 
had half the fun that we did 
on our journey. We could 
have just such weather and 
just such scenery as we 
pleased. Sometimes we made 
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the snow block up the track, 
and then had a grand time 
ehoveling out, snowballing, 
zhaking off the snow from 
our clothes, and going ahead 
all right again. Then we run 
down a her of buffaloes, but 
did not get off the track; 
and occasionally we passed 
through a long tunnel, by 
drawing the curtains over 
the windows and making it 
very dark. If you want the 
pleasure without the pains 
of traveling, just try our plan 
once, and if you know how 
to make it work, you will 
agree that there is no road 
like it in the world. Fannie. 





Garibaldi, 


Few names in modern his- 
tory rank above this illus- 
trious hero of Italy. With- 
out titled rank or money, by 
the power of his own charac- 
ter, he shakes the thrones of 
Europe. He was born in Nice, 
Italy, July 4th, 1806, and was 
educated as a sailor by his 
father, who followed that 
calling. He was remarkable 
for his affection for his pa- 
rents, his sincerity to his 
companions, and his gener- 
osity and bravery to those 
needing help. When twenty- 
eight years old, a visit to 
Rome so impressed him with 
hatred of tyranny, that he 
joined those who sought to 
revolutionize the govern- 
ment, and was, in conse- 
quence, ere long exiled from 
his native land. After vari- 
ous wanderings he went to South America, where he was 
soon engaged in aiding the Republic of Uruguay in achiev- 
ing her independence of Brazil. In this war he was severely 
wounded and made prisoner, but escaped, and continued 
to render great service to those whose cause he had es- 
poused. While there he married a South American 
woman of great energy, who became his companion in 
all his dangers by sea and land. In a subsequent war 
with Buenos Ayres, by his skill and bravery he saved 
Montevideo from capture. In 1848 Garibaldi returned to 
Europe, and was soon in command among the repubii- 
cans in Italy, who had expelled the Pope and were striv- 
ing to establish a new government. With the greatest 
heroism he fought the French and Austrians who joined 
to restore the ancient, dynasty, until he was overpowered 
by numbers, and compelled to flee in disguise. During 
these disasters his wife died, and he was left almost 
heartbroken. Banished again from Italy, he came to 
New York, and supported himself by makigg candles in 
a factory on Staten Island. Next he resumed his former 
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| 
occupation as sailor, made several voyages in the Pacific, | 
and finally returned in command of a Peruvian bark. 
Then being invited to return to his native city, Nice, he 
lived there in retirement until the breaking out of the 
war with Austria, in which he engaged with his usual 
resolution and spirit, and contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the Italian arms, and the establishment of Victor 
Emanuel upon the throne. Now we find him moving 
again for the deliverance of the Roman States from the 
government of the Pope, and the eyes of the world are 
upon him. Whatever may be his success in this enter- 
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little birds who wove from them warm linings for their 
nests. Tot said no more, butappeared very thoughtful. I 
had business to transact in a neighboring town, and it was 
quite dark before we returned. It was a beautiful night, 
and the heavens shone with stars. ‘I say,’ exclaimed 
Totty, pointing his chubby hand upward as he uttered 
his favorite phrase, ‘I say, Uncle James, I knows what 
stars is.’ ‘You are a wise infant, Tot,’ Ireplied. ‘ Per- 
haps you will condescend to enlighten your uncle on 
the subject?’ ‘I knows what stars is,’ repeated Tot, 
disdaining to notice what I said. ‘’Cause you see the 
great big sun he goes clean 
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L-ROAD RIDE. 
prise, his fame is secure, and his name will be remem- 
bered as one of the most unselfish and heroic of patriots. 
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A correspondent to the American Agriculturist writes : 
“T once knew a little fellow whose real name was ‘Oba- 
diah,’ but who, having a decided objection to that name, 
insisted on being called ‘Tot.’ He had a wise little head 
full of queer thoughts, and used, when a very little fellow, 
to ask very odd questions. He was about five years old 
when Ione day took him out to ride. We had a very 
pleasant drive over a quiet country road, and ‘Tot’ who 
was a city child, little accustomed to country life or 
scenes, sat drinking in the beauty of the landscape with- 
out a word until he broke out with an abrupt ‘ Hello!’ 
‘Well, Totty,’ said I. ‘Isay, do’os sheepses hairs grow 
on trees?’ He had noticed tufts of wool which had been 
left by some passing flock of sheep, on the thorns of a 
hedge opposite us. I explained the matter to him and 
told him what windfalls ‘these bits of wool were to the 













— Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


across the sky and some of 
him sticks to the rough 
places like the sheepses hairs 
sticks to the tree, and’ con- 
cluded Totty triumphantly, 
*‘them'sstars, themis.’ Tot 
has signed the pledge. He 
can just write enough to 
write his name, but he in- 
sisted on signing with the 
rest of the family, and sign 
he did. One of the farm 
hands, (for Tot now lives in 
the country), who had signed 
it, went on a journey into 
the lowlands along the lake 
shore where the farm is situ- 
ated. While returning he 
became very thirsty and call- 
ed for a glass of water ata 
house by the wayside. He 
was told that the water in 
the well had been spoiled by 
a large piece of meat which 
had accidentally fallen into it 
but that he was welcome to 
a glass of cider. Being very 
thirsty indeed, he so far for- 
got himself as to drink it. 
When he returned home he 
related the circumstance. 
When he had finished, Tot, 
with his cyes filled with tears 
came up to his knee and 
said: ‘Isay, Phil., how far 
was you from the lake? ‘A 
full ten mile,’ said Philip, 
looking a little conscience- 
stricken. ‘ Well, Phil.,’ said 
the child, with a tremor in 
his voice, ‘I'd have walked 
there and back again ‘fore 
I'd a broken the pledge.’ ”’ 


A BullyRebuked. 

The Springfield Republi- 
can relates the following as 
having occurred in a railroad 
car in Massachusetts. As 
the train was about starting, 
a well dressed, gentlemanly 
appearing, but very black 
man came in and took a va- 
cant seat beside a white man. 
The latter at once sprang up 
and, with an oath,exclaimed, 
* Do you suppose I am go- 
ing to sit by a nigger?” 
Then pushing rudely past he 
sought another place in the 
seat with a young student 
who was just returning home 
from his university. He had 
no sooncr taken his new 
place than the young man 
sprang up, saying, *‘Do yow suppose I will sit with you ?” 
and went and sat down by the colored man. ‘“ Would 
you rather sit by a nigger than a white man?’ shouted 
the enraged individual whose company he had left. “I 
prefer to sit with a gentleman,” replied the student. 
**Do you say I’m not a gentleman?” quickly asked the 
other, ‘* Gentlemen do not use profane language, neither 
do they insult people on account of their color,” was the 
answer. ‘You shall be taken care of, you impudent 
young jackanapes,” said the first speaker shaking his 
fist menacingly. ‘*TI will take care of him,” quietly re- 
marked the colored man, who until this time, had re- 
mained silent. The tone of voice was so full of mean- 
ing, and the powerful frame of the speaker so full of 
muscle, that the bully at once sneaked quietly into his 
seat, to digest as best he might his inglorions defeat and 
the unconcealed scorn of his fellow-travelers. It is to be 
hoped that he learned the lesson that to be a gentleman 
one must do something more than merely assume 
the name; actions speak much louder than words. 
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“Fierald of Health 
for 1868. 
$3 Numbers 


The objects of this Journal are: 
TO PREVENT DISEASE 
AND 
TO RESTORE HEALTH. 
It aims to effect this by teaching 
HOW TO LIVE. 


It presents the laws of Health, and the proper way to ob- 
serve them, points out the manner in which they are most 


Free. 


liable to be broken, suggests the means of recovering from 
the penalties of their violation; in short, gives attention to 
all topics affecting the 


PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


It numbers among its contributors some of the 


Most Eminent Writers. 
Among these are 
HORACE GREELEY, 
HENRY WARD UGEECHER, 
DIO LEWIS, 
MOSES COIT TYLER, 
DR. H. W. BELLOWS, 
ALICE and PH@BE CARY, 
MRS. GLEASON, 
PROF. RUFUS K. BROWNE, 
and many others. 
Every number contains facts, hints, and suggestions that 
will, if properly followed, 


Save Many Years Subscription 
IN 


DOCTORS’ BILLS. 


The press and individuals throughout the entire country 
have given the most cordial testimony in favor of the worth 
of the 


HIERALD OF HEALTH. 


The New York Tribune says: 

Tur HeraLp oF HEALTH well sustains the high standard 
which it has held forth since the commencement of the new 
series, In fulfilling its task as a “preacher of righteousness” 
in the departnent of Physical Culture, it enjoys the aid of 
numerous sound thinkers and able writers, whose contri- 
butions give popular interest and, in many cases, perma- 
nent vaiue to its contents. 





Hon. Gerritr Suita writes: 
“T value this periodical very highly. Were it thickly scat- 
tered over the whole land, what a power it would prove! 
“Professor Tyler's ‘ Athletic Club’ is worth more than 
the price of each number it appears in. By the way, he is 
one of the most brilliant and racy of all our writers, 


A Lire Savep BY READING THE IIERALD OF HEALTH.— 
“ SPRINGFIELD, O., December 21, 1866. MILLER, Woop & Co, 
—Gents; LI would inform you that I have not received my 
HERALD for November, and as I have preserved them 
through allits changes for about cighteen years, I wish to 
have it. ; 

“T wasa poor dyspeptic, pronounced by my physician to 
be in the last stage of consumption—had night sweats, a vio- 
lent cough, was given up as incurable, and I made my will, 
supposing I would die in a few weeks. I settled with my 
physicians and everybody else, and was expecting that a few 
days would close up my earthly career. At that time I got 
your publications, and without any other information I 
treated myself as well as I could from reading those works, 
and in less than six months my health was quite good, and 
in twelve months I had good health, and have had, with 
but slight exceptions, ever since. I am now in my 6th 
year, and I farm, and did husk corn day after day this fall 
with young men and made a full hand, and I found I could 
lead the most of them. I credit the above works with my 
good health, though I have quite a library of books on the 
system you advocate in your journal. Iexpect to read it 
while it advocates its present principles, 

A. MoorenovseE.” 


Those who subscribe at once for 1868 will get OcToBER, 
Noveurer, and DecemMBER NuMBERS FREE. Those who 
send a Club of Thirty Subscribers for 1868 and $60 will get 
a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine worth $55 as a premi- 


um, $22 year; samples 20 cents. 


MILLER, WOOD & CO,, 
15 Laight St., New York. 





NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 


The Great Farmers’ Newspaper. 


THE 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large sheet, making eight pages of six broad 
columnseach. It contains all the important News published 
in Tux DAILY TRIBUNE, except of merely local interest ; 
also, Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of New 
300ks; Letters from our large corps of correspondents; the 
latest news by Telegraph from all parts of the World; a 
Summary of all important intelligence in this city and else- 
where; a Synopsis of the proceedings of Congress and State 
Legislature when in session; Foreign News received by 
steamer; Full Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and oth- 
er Horticultural and Agricultural information essential to 
country residents; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and 
General Market Reports; making it, both for variety and 
completeness, altogether the most valuable, interesting, and 
instructive WEEKLY NEWSPAPER published in the world. 


The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, 
and the various Agricultural Reports, in each number, are 
ricbly worth a year’s subscription. 





TERMS: 
Single copy, 1 year—52 number#S...........cccccccccccccece $2.00 
IO OE Pe vans oso denciescstncecctae te rdetcachvicceustoceee 9.09 
Ten copies or over, to names of subscribers, each...,.. 1.70 
Twenty copies, to names of subscribers..............6+. 34.00 
TER GOMEOA, 00 CG ROATONB sic acini ccccscvccccccsccscsccse 16.00 
Twenty copies, to one AdAreSS.............ccccccecccceres 30.00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 
Oe 


THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


Published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, contains in addi- 
tion to all enumerated above, the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR 
NOVELS, 


by living authors, carefully selected from the ENGLISH 
MAGAZINES. Nowhere else can so much current intelli- 
gence and permanent literary matter be had at so cheap a 
rate as in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. Those who 
believe in the principles and approve of the character of 
THE TRIBUNE Can increase its power and influence by join- 
ing with their neighbors in forming clubs to subseribe for 
Tue SemI-WEEKLY Edition, It will in that way be supplied 
to them at the lowest price for which such a paper can be 
printed. 


1 CONT, 1 VEAT—10E WUD OIB. oo ssc cnc cicsccoscgccveccscees $4.00 
2 copies, do. ts” si kiwke ede wawacicancances 7.00 
8: 





5 copies, or over, for each copy 
Persons remitting for 10 copics $30 will receive an extra 
copy for six months, 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra 
copy one year. 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tux DaILy 
TRIBUNE, 
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THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is published every morning (Sunday's excepted) at $10 per 
year; $5 for six months, 





PORTRAIT OF HORACE GREELEY. 


On receipt of $2 for Tue WEEKLY, #4 for Tue SEMI-WEEK- 
LY, or $10 for THE DAILY TRIBUNE, we will send a copy of 
Ritchie's fine Steel-engraved Portrait of Horace GREELEY 
to any person who asks for it at the time of subscribing. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


All who want to sell Lands, Farms, Machinery, Inventions, 
Trees, Plants, Seeds, Tools, Books, or anything required by 
the great Agricultural and Manufacturing Public, from 
Maine to California, will do well to advertise in Tnr New- 
York TRIBUNE, 

———e——— 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


DaILy TRIBUNE 25 cents a line. 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE $1.50 a line. 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 25 cents a line. 
— 4+ 


Terms, cash in advance. 

Drafts on New-York, or Post-Office orders, payable to the 
order of Tne Tripune, being safer, are preferable to any 
other mode of remittance, Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


—o—— 


IF YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS 
AGRICULTURAL PAPER, 
HORTICULTURAL PAPER, 


WOOL GROWERS’ PAPER, 
STOCK GROWERS’ PAPER, 


FAMILY PAPER, 
LITERARY PAPER, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 
GENERAL NEWS-PAPER, 


—(AND ALL OF THESE COMBINED IN ONE,)— 
THEN SUBSCRIBE FOR 


MGORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Established in 1850,—which is the Leading and Largest-Circu- 
lating RURAL, FAMILY, LITERARY and GENERAL 
NEWSPAPER on the Continent—most conclusive evidence 
that itis THE BEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS! 


THE RURAL IS ABLY EDITED, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NEATLY PRINTED. 


IT 1S PRACTICAL, 
IT 1S SCIENTIFIC, 
IT IS USEFUL. 


MORAL IN TONE, 
PURE IN SENTIMENT, 
HIGHLY ENTERTAINING. 


The Rvnat is unequaled in Value and Varicty of Con- 
tents, and unique in Appearance. It embraces a greater 
variety of Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educa- 
tional, Literary and News Matter, interspersed with many 
Engravings, than any other journal—rendering it by far the 
most complete combination of PracticaL, INSTRUCTIVE, 
ENTERTAINING and TIMELY Journalistic Reading in Amer- 
ica. Its ample pages comprise Departments deyoted to or 
including 
Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Sheep Husbandry, 
Grazing, Dairying, 
Rural Architecture, General News, 

Domestic Economy, Commerce, Markets, 
With Illustrations, Tales, Essays, Music, Poetry, 
Rebuses, Enigmas, &c., Le. 

THE RURAL EMPLOYS THE BEST TALENT 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 
Practical, Scientific and Literary, 

Among its Epritons, ContrinuTors and CoRRESPOND- 
ENTs are many of the most experienced and successful 
Farmers, Planters, Wool Growers, Horticulturists, Garden- 
ers, Scholars, &c.,—including eminent Soil Cultivators, 
jreeders and Graziers, Scientists, Literateurs, LL. D.’s, D. 
D.’s, M. D.’s, Presidents and Professors of Colleges, and oth- 
ers of note and decided ability. For example, its Sumer 
HusBanpry Department is Edited by the Hon, Henry §, 
RANDALL, LL. D., (author of “ The Practical Shepherd,” 
“ Sheep Husbandry in the South,” &c., and Pres’t. of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association,) the best authority on 
the subject in this country, 


Choice Literature, 
Science and Art, 
Education, 
Youth’s Reading, 


Whether located in Town or Country 
YOU WANT THE RURAL, 
YOUR FAMILY WANT IT, 

YOUR NEIGHBORS WANT IT, 
For it is adapted to the wants of all, and has thousands of 
readers in Cities and Villages in addition to its immense 
circulation among the Rural Population of the whole Coun- 
try,—East and West, North and South, 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


Isa National Journal, having enthusiastic friends 
and admirers in every State and Territory of the Union, and 
also in Canada, Europe, &c. And while “Zxcelsior” is its 
glorious Motto, and “Progress and Improvement” its land- 
able Objects, it will fully maintain its position as the most 
Popular and Meritorious Weekly in its Sphere of Journal- 
ism. In judging of its price, &e., remember that Moorr’s 
RURAL is not a monthly, but a Large and Beautiful Weekly. 


FORM, STYLE, TERMS, &c. 

Tue Rvurat comprises Eight Double Quarto Pages,—pub- 
lished in superior style, with Copper-faced Type, Good Pa- 
per, and many Appropriate and Costly Engravings, (it being 
the most profusely lilustrated Weekly in its sphere of Jour- 
nalism.) A Title Page, Index, &c., given at close of each 
Volume, complete for binding. 

TERMS—Orly $3 a Year; Five Copies for 
$14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, &c. A new Quarter com- 
mences Oct. 5, and Volume XIX in January, Now ts the 
Time to Subscribe and form Clubs. The most 
liberal inducements to Local Agents, Clubs, &c., but no 
traveling agents are employed, Specimens, Show-Bills, Pre- 
mium Lists, &c , SENT PREE—or we will send the 13 num- 
bers of this (Oct. to Jan.) or any preceding Quarter of this 
year, on trial, or as specimens, for ONLY FIFTY CENTS, 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, Pablisher, 

Uxiow Burtptnes, Rocuxster, N. ¥. 
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THE CRESYLIC ACID CO.’S 


SOAPS 


AND SAPONACEOUS COMPOUNDS 


MANUFACTURED AN D 


UNDER A LICENSE, BY 


Street, New 


SOLD 





Cc O., 


AND FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, GROCERS, SEEDSMEN AND DEALERS. 


The value of these compounds, and for which 
Letters-Patent have been granted, is fully es- 
tablished as 


DISINFECTANTS, ANTISEPTICS, 
and Destroyers of Insect and Fun- 
gus Life wherever found. 

Although the peculiar powers of this acid are 
of comparatively recent discovery, they are so 
marked and powerful as to have led at once to 
their general use, both in Europe and America. 


The difficulty at first experienced was, to 
form such compounds with the acid as should 
be convenient for use, permanent in their effects, 
and cheap enough to lead to their every day 
employment, in the 


Dwelling House, the Hospital and 
Jail, the Shipand the Railroad 
Car, the Stable, the Sheep- 
fold and the Cow-house, 
the Field and Garden. 


It was found that this was best and almost 
solely attained by forming 


Soaps & Saponaceous Compounds, 


Those offered for use in the 


Dwelling-house, include 
Laundry, Family and Soft Soaps. 


These are not only more powerfully detergent 
or cleansing than any others in use; but 
completely disinfect everything washed with 
them, and render woolens safe from the 
attacks of moths and other insects. Bedding 
and other clothing used by the sick, even 
from the most infectious diseases,as Small- 
pox, virulent fevers, &c., are completely disin- 
fected by its use; so that they may be immedi- 
ately used, and with entire safety, by the well 
in health. 

Tables, bedsteads, cupboards, floors, walls, 
sinks are purified, cleansed, and protected from 
house-flies, cockroaches, ants, and other insects. 

It may be used on the person, even of chil- 
dren, protecting them greatly from infectious 
diseases, and from insect annoyances, scald- 
head, &c. 

The slight odor of Cresylic acid perceptible 
when the soap is used, is quickly dissipated by 
the air. 

In Jails, Hospitals, Barracks, on 
Ship-board, in Crowded Tene- 








| egg was deposited on the plants thus treated.” 


- Soo ~~ 


ments liable to typhoid and other fevers, the | 


use of these soaps should be made obligatory. 

For the Stable, the 
Cow-house, the Pig-pen, 
house, &c. 

Compounds of the more crude Carbolie acid 
were employed. But, in this clear and warm 
climate it was found 
vigor in insect life which required the more ac- 
tive, yet less acrid Cresylic acid to overcome. 


Poultry- 


The Black Bar Soap, for washing 
horses, cows, pigs, dogs, &c., to rid of and pro- 
tect them from vermin, flies, &c., is in a conve- 
nient and cheap form. 


over twice a week with thissoap. Using it like 
any other bar soap; but leave a light lather to 
dry on, rubbing it well in. 


The Death to Screw-worm, is the 


best of all remedies for that pest of the Stock- | 
breeder in the South; and for washing galls, | 


sores, Whether mere scratches or of the most 
gangrenous and offensive character, for grease, 
cracked hoofs, &c., in horses; mange in dogs, 
&c. It may be used on the person with entire 
safety; and will cure any of the more ordi- 
nary diseases of the skin, as Ring-worm, 
&c.; spread as a plaster, and protected from 
the air by a covering of oiled silk, &c. Remoy- 
ing twice a day; washing well, using the com- | 
pound as a soap, and replacing the plaster. 

The Sheep-dip immediately cures scab in 
sheep, and destroys all vermin on these sensi- 
tive animals, and prevents their return. It is 
constantly asserted by those who use this Dip | 
for their sheep, that the increase in quantity and | 
improvement in the quality of the wool, ismore | 
than equal to the cost and trouble. 

The Foot-rot Ointment is a quick and | 
infallible cure for that disease. | 


The Plant Protector, if dissolved in 
water and occasionally sprinkled over trees and | 
plants, will completely protect them from de- 
structive insects. 


Different persons in the South experimented 
with a solution of this compound on the cotton 
plant, infested by the caterpillar, so destructive 
to that plant; and state “that, although the 
worms already on the plant, and which could 
not be reached by sprinkling from a common 
watering-pot, lived and matured; not another 








Sheep-fold, the 


that there is a vitality and | 


Fiies, which so in- | 
cessantly torment horses and cattle in stables | 
and dairies, will not disturb them, if washed | 


From these and experiences in Europe, it is in- 
ferred that trees, roses, grape-vines, and other 
plants, including wheat, threatened by the fly 
and midge, well syringed with this solution, 
would be protected from the deposit of the 
eggs of insects of any kind upon the plants or 
in the fruit. 

Every experiment with watery and other 
mixtures or compounds, excepting the sapona- 
ceous, proved utter failures. If made strong 
enough to affect the insect, they seriously dam- 
aged the plant; and the effects, so faras they 
were obnoxious to the insect, were quickly dis- 
sipated. Not so with the soap mixtures. The 
effect continues for weeks, even on plants in the 
open air, 

A very weak solution used in the ordinary 
syringing of plant houses, would entirely pre- 
vent insects. 

Wheat washed in a solution of the Pro- 
tector, before being sown, is pronounced safe 
from Smut—a fungus, similar in its origin 
to the Wildew on the Grape. 

If the stems and limbs of trees and plants, in- 
fested by any of the species of Seale or “ Ter- 
rapin Bug,” are coated with a mixture of a 
creamy solution of the Protectors, and the 
Cresylic Acid Co.’s Granwiated 
Powder, laid on with a brush, the insect 
could no longer exist. 

Rabbits, Mice, Squirrels, &c., will not 
touch young trees which have had a cloth, 
saturated with the compound, rubbed over the 
stem. Which may be done very quickly with 
a rag in each hand. 

And the Cutting-Ant of Western Texas 
will not ascend a tree, around which a strip of 
sheep-skin is tied, and occasionally wetted with 
a solution of this compound. 

During the summer months, in the warmer 
parts of this continent, it is almost impossible 
to preserve Hides from being eaten by certain 
worms and hard-shelied bugs. Deulers and 
others use a compound known as “Hide poi- 
son”; dangerous in the extreme, if not care- 
fully handled. 


The Cresylic Acid Company's 
HIDE PRESERVER 


is even more effective, being at same time a 
powerful antiseptic, is perfectly safe to use, and 
costs much. less. 

All of these compounds are harmless to ani- 
mal life,and may be handled with entire safety. 



































DISINFECTING SOAPS. 

Soft Soap.—Dark, for floors, ships’ decks, 
etc., in 5 lb. canisters, $1.25; 10 lb. do., $2.25; 
in 50 Ib. kegs, at $10; and in 200 Ib. barrels, 
$35. 

For all the purposes intended, these have 
double the cleansing powers of ordinary soaps. 

No. I Soap.—In bars. For all common 
uses in the house and laundry, for floors, closets, 
clothing, linens, woolens, bedding, ete., which 
it thoroughly disinfects and renders obnoxious 
to all insects. 


In 24 lb. boxes, at 13 cents per Ib.; and in | 


60 lb. boxes, at 125 cents. 

Laundry.—A finer soap, for similar pur- 
poses, and for the bath, ete. 

In 60 lb. boxes, 14 cents per Ib.; in 24 Ib. 
boxes, and in 10 paper boxes, containing 6 lbs. 
each, packed in a case, 15 cents per Ib. 

Laundry women should not object to the pe- 
culiar and not unpleasant smell of the soap. 
This very odor protects them from any possi- 
bility of catching disease from foul or infected 
clothing ; and disappears when the clothes are 
dried. 

These soaps possess a Bleaching quality 
which none others do; and without the slightest 
damage to the fibre of the cloth. 

The Black Bar-soap, for destroying 
vermin on horses, cows, pigs, dogs, etc., and to 
protect them from flies, in neat cakes enveloped 
in tin foil, in a cheapand convenient form, in 
boxes containing 20 cakes, $2. 

The Death to Screw-worm,—aA soft 
and very effective ointment, or may be used as 
a soap; will destroy all insect life or render the 
locality most obnoxious to them, and forms the 
best of all washes and ointments for foul and pu- 
trid or other sores. The altering and marking 
of young stock may be done with safety even in 
the extreme south, at any season of the year, by 
immediately anointing with this preparation. 

To that pest of the Southern Stock-breeder, 
the Screw-worm, it is certain death, and is the 
cheapest and safest remedy ever applied. It 
not only destroys the worm, but cleanses and 
quickly heals up the offensive sores made by 
them. In ordinary cases, a piece of the oint- 
ment, as large as the first joint of the finger, 
pushed into the wound, will effect an immediate 
cure. But, in serious cases, best to inject a so- 
Jution two or three times, and then insert the 
ointment. It is rare that a second application 
will ever have to be made. Sheep, which rarely 
recover the attack of the worm under the ordi- 
nary treatment of Calomel, various Liniments, 
etc., are quickly cured by this application. 

Sold in canisters containing one pound, at 50 
cents, or three pounds, at $1. 

The Sheep Dip is sold in canisters of 5 
pounds, at $1.25; 10 pounds, at $2.25; 50 pound 
kegs, at $10; and in barrels, containing 200 
pounds, at $35. 

The proportions for dipping large and 
heavily-fleeced sheep, are one pound of the com- 





| better. 


NEW-YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


position to five gallons of water for five sheep. 
When a number exceeding fifty are dipped, the 
bath must be replenished after 25 sheep are 
dipped, with five pounds of the composition dis- 
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! 


solved in one gallon of boiling water, added to | 
mined by the age and condition of the trees and 


24 gallons of water. But for the average of 
sheep in the United States, and especially if re- 
cently shorn, it will be found that this quantity, 
in these proportions, will suffice for nearly, if 
not quite, double the number. The liquid is 
placed in an oblong vessel, of sufficient size to 
immerse two sheep at a time conveniently. The 
animals are carefully dipped, so that every part 
is immersed, protecting only the ears, nose and 
mouth from contact with the liquid. Each sheep 
should remain a full minute in the bath, and 
then stand on the drainer, or sloping platform 
alongside the bath-tub, until all the liquid that 
will, has drained off. Do not turn out during 
arain, immediately after dipping. The hands 
and. arms may be freely put in the bath, as it 
will injure neither skin nor clothes. But, if the 
sun is shining brightly, it is best to protect the 
arms by a loose sleeve or other wrapping; 
otherwise some smarting may be felt. If the 
smarting is severe, the bath had best be some- 
what diluted with water; and especially for 
weakly sheep or lambs. When Scad is actually 
present, a little of the pure Dép, or better still, 
of the Death to Screw-worm should be rubbed 
on the spots or diseased parts. If first rubbed 
not too harshly, with a corn-cob, so much the 
There is no danger of reinfection, even 
in pastures or lots known to be infected with 
the scab insect. If the lots, pastures, &c., are 


| limited in extent, and badly infested with the 


Scab-insects, wash over with the Dép, the stems 
of trees, posts, &c., against which: the sheep 
have been in the habit of rubbing themselves; 
as the insects will live there for a long time, 


| ready to attack again these sheep not thorough- 


ly protected by dipping. 
A profitable business could be done by 
PROFESSIONAL DIPPERS, 


charging so much per head, and who could do 


| the work more thoroughly, and at a less actual 


cost than could be done by those less practised. 
Messrs. Buchan & Co. will be glad to treat 
With parties who desire to engage in the busi- 
ness. 
Foot-rot Ointment thoroughly cures 


| and prevents the return of this dangerous dis- 


| case. 


Let the animals to be treated, stand for 
five minutes or so, in the ordinary solution of 
sheep-dip; which will soften and cleanse the 
hoofs. Pare and cut away all of the diseased 
portion; but expose no more fresh surface than 
can be avoided. Anoint well with the oint- 
ment, and especially every diseased part, rub- 
bing a little into the hair as high as the knee. 
Keep the animals in a dry, clean pasture or Jot 
for a few days, and a cure will not only be af- 
fected, but the animal guarded from reinfection 
for a considerable period. 
Sold in canisters of 3 pounds, at $1. 








is sold 


The Plant-Protector in lb. 
canisters at 50 cts. ; 3 1b. do., $1.00; 5 Ib. do. 
$1.25; 10 lb. do., $2.25; 50 lb. kegs, $10.00, 
and in barrels, containing 200 Ibs., at $35. 

The strength of the solution must be deter- 


plants to which it is to be applied. For strong 


| growing plants and trees, out of doors, 5 pounds 


to 50, or even 100 gallons of water will suffice. 
To sprinkle over a crop of wheat, or to be 
forced in a spray, over and through the growing 
cotton plants, a still weaker solution would 
probably have the desired effect of driving off 


the parent insects. 


The Hide Preserver.—This article, dis- 
solved in sufficient boiling water, adding cold 
water until about the consistency of rich milk, 
or say five pounds to 30 gallons of water, will, 
if green or dried hides are coated on both sides 
With it, completely prevent the attacks of insects. 


| And will cure green hides more thoroughly and 


| 





in less time than by salt or any other antiseptic. 
Sold in canisters of 5 pounds, at $1.25; 10 
pounds, at $2.25; 50-pound kegs, at $10; and 
in barrels containiug 200 pounds, at $35. 
Soaps for the Toilet and Bath, and for 
Surgical Uses, are in course of manu- 
facture, and will soon be offered. 





The Cresylic Acid Company, 
No. 62 Cedar St., New York, 


MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


GRANULATED DISINFECTING POWDER. 


A powerful disinfectant and purifier; and at same time 


| obnoxious to all insect and fungus life. 


Cleanly, odor pleasant, convenient for use, effects con- 
tinuous and lasting. 

Sprinkled over the floor before nailing down carpets, 
matting, or oil-cloth, it absorbs foul smells, contributes to 
health, and kills or drives off all insects. 

Strewn over the yard, in stables, sinks, water-closets, 
&c., it purifies and deodorizes. 

Placed in and about the poultry yard and in the nests, 
the little pests which usually harrass the poultry can no 
longer exist. 

If scattered lightly over the stalls, when dressed up, 
each morning, foul odors are absorbed and causes of dis- 
ease destroyed amongst live stock ; and hoof-ail, foot-rot, 
&c., prevented. 

Strewn over seed-beds in the garden or field, it gives 
complete protection to young plants, from insects. 

A little of this powder placed in saucers around the 
sick-room, will purify and disinfect the air, without 
offending the sick by its odor— 

And, if put in the vessels used, will prevent unpleas- 
ant smells, and all infection from that most fruitfal of 
causes, the excreta of the sick. 

A few pounds placed in the eeffin will check decay and 


| the consequent offensive odors, for two weeks or more. 


And if the entire vacant space under, and around, and 
above the body be filled in with this powder, all decom- 
position will be arrested for months. 

Sold in neat packages at 50c.; in large boxes with slid- 
ing tops at $1.25. And in barrels for stable use, &c. 


InsectoProof Paper 


for lining chests to contain furs, woolens, &c.; and 
closets, pantrics, &c., infested by or exposed to ants, 
cockroaches, or other insects. For spreading under car- 
pets for their more perfect preservation. Being manu- 
fuctured. 
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Advertisements, to be sure sof insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion) - 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—$2 per line. 


Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 











Neat eat Present for the Holidays. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 

Is a Patent Sewing Ripper. 

Eraser for the Desk. 

Letter Opener. 

Paper Cutter. 

Nail Cleancr and Trimmer. 
As a Ripper it will take out a 
30 cents 


Is good for all these uses. 
ecam faster than a Sewing Machine can make it, 
each, by mail, 4 for e 2.30 per dozen. 


W. A. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New York. 





THE BEST 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 
PRINCE & COWS! ! 
Address WHITING BROS., 814 Broadway, N.Y. 
Also, SPLENDID PIANOS 
at low prices. Price Lists free. 
GENTS WANTED!—Male or Female, in all 
d parts of the United States, to sell “ Abbott's Lives of 
the Presidents,” one of the best books for Agents ever pub- 
lished in this country. The work is finely illustrated, com- 


plete in one volume, ready for subscribers, and sells splen- 
didly. Address B. B, RUSSELL & CO., Boston, Mass. ° 


LL WANTING FARMS—Good soil, mild cli- 

mate, 31 miles south of Philadelphia, Price only $%5 
er acre, Also improved farms; hundreds are settling ; 
Eedurmation sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, 
New Jersey. 











The Ladies’ ¢ Christian Monitor 


Commences its Seventh commer 1868. 
Terms $1.09 per annum. Specimen numbers sent free. 
Address Mis. M. M. B.G "OOD W IN. Indian: ipolls, Ind. 
. TANTED, “AGENTS to sell Boardm: in’s Patent 
Lamp-wick cone rte 


po eae Cast Handle Knife. Samples 








sent post-paid on rec 
for Inserter. W. y 


hg BOAT OMAN, New Haven, Conn. 


Faller & Bar. mom's New Tuck Creaser and 
Self-Guide and Baster combined, for all Sewing-Machines, 
$4. No. 643 Broadway, New York. 


CONCORD VINES, 
A Rare Chance. 


I offer of my large and well selected stock 
best quality of Plants. 
20,00) No. 1’ Concord, $7.50 per 100; $55 per 10%; $250 per 5,000 
20.000 Mo, 2 36.50 per 100; $45 per 1000; $200 per 5,000 
The shew e are offered at these rates for cash for immedi- 
ate delivery only. Address 


G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


Seed and Horticultural Warehouse 


Nos.41 Park Row, and 151 Nassausst., N. Y. 
Late Office of American Agriculturist, 
Also, 231 Main-st., Springficld, Mass., 


would inform their Patrons that the Fourteenth Edition of 
their Celebrated Seed Cataiogue and Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now in press, 

and will be published in January, It will contain about 
One Hundred and tiventy-five pages ot closely printed mat- 
ter, beautifully illustrated with One Hundred Engravings 
of Flowers and Vegetables, and a descriptive list of upwards 
of 2,500 varieties of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
with special directions for their culture. Mailed post-paid 
to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents. Regular custom- 
td supplied without charge. Orders addressed either to 
New Pork or Springfield, as above, will be promptly at- 
tended to. b. K. BLISS & SON. 


JEROME PARK, 


May 2th, 1867. 








of vines, the 











E, F, BAKER, ESQ., 

Dear S1n,—We take pleasure in stating that your HOOF 
LINIMENT has cured the Running Horse “* Fleetwing,” 
of Quarter Cracks. He ran Two and Three-Quarter Miles 
yesterday, and Three Miles again to-day, carrying One 
Hundred and Twenty-eight Pounds, without starting his 
feet to Crack in the least, and we now consider it a PER- 


FECT CURE. 
GEORCE C. WALDEN, 
Trainer for Forbes & Jerome. 
Manufactured only by zg F"BAKER C0. 
141 Maiden-Lane, New York. 
Sold by Drugzists, Saddlers, Horse-Shoers and Feed Stores 
everywhere, 


CHOOL Deen 
first quality, and new styles. 

SUPERION ‘PHILOSOE Hire ‘AL INSTRUMENTS 

on hand, and made to order, at the 
sid aw EST PRICES, 
uts and prices, direct to 
“py rats a _C. BOARDMAN, 

“No. 21 John-st., New York. 





ents for knife, and 10 cents 











“KNOW 


Devoted 


to Ethnology, 


Physiognomy, 






The American Phrenological 
Journal and Life Illustrated. 
Physiology, 


Psychology, Sociology, Biography, 


THYSELF.” 





Phrenology, Ve me 


Edu- 


cation, Art, Literature, with Measures to Reform, Ele- 
yate and Improve Mankind Physically, Mentally and 


Spiritually, 


It is a standard authority in all matters 


pertaining to Phrenology and the Science of Man, Ed- 


ited by S. R. WELLS. 
30 cents a number. 


FOR 


Published monthly, 
A new volume begins now. 
Address 8S, N. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 


at $3 a year, 


_ 


New York. 





DOTY’S 
- WASHING 
MACHINE 


Washes perfectly without the least injury to clothes, and 
with great ease tothe operator. It is the first and only 
Clothes Washer which has proved a GREAT SUCCESS, and 
sells rapidly wherever introduced, ‘This, with the UNI- 
VERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER (the best) does away with 
the wash tub and rubbing board, and saves clothes, time, 
and money. Descriptive circulars sent free. 

To introduce these machines. we will send either or both 
to places where no one is selling, amd will pay the freight 
charves, on receipt ot the retail price. Family Wastie 
U niversal Wringer, “xtra,” $9. Also, the néw Ligut? 
MEAT CUOPPER, $7. 

Send for Wholesale Terms Cirenlar. 
LR. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Cortiandt-st., New York 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 


HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 


PATENT LEAD ENCASED BLOCK TIN 
PIPE. Recommended by the medical 
faculty an 1 approve di. by WATER COM- 
MISSIONERS COSTS LESS THAN 
LEAD P IPE, AND IS MUCH STRONG- 
E Recent improvements enable us to 
suppiy THIS pipe ata less price per foot 
than common lead pipe. 
To furnish the cost per foot, please give 
the head or pressure of water and bore 
of pipe. i’ fun phl ts sent FREE on appli- 
cation, Address Tillk COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
MANUFACIURING CO., Foot of West 2ith-st., or 105 
Beekman-st., corner of Pearl, New York. 

















Justly celebrated for eae simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, with eight 
men and two horses, to self-temper me clay and make 3,000 

» 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J.H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
atau fl Broadw ay, New York, Room a 






- 'Torrey’s’ Patent Weather Strips | 


Exclude Wind, Rain, Snow and Dust from Doors and 
Windows of every description, 

They save in fuel one half. and preserve health by the pre- 
vention of drafts, so productive of colds. 

Cheap, simple, effec ctive, durable, ornamental, and war- 
sees for five year 


~S.& J. TOR REY & & CO.. Sole Manufacturers, 


72M: aiden 1, ane, New York, 
iT DONT 

SCRATCH YOU, 
Or Tear Your Clothcs. 

Davison’s Thornicss 
Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, pro- 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
it isa pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin, description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., send for Cir- 
cular. JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 








| 





LOOK AT THIS 
$1.50 





WILL P. PAY FOR THE 
MONTHLY 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


from this date to January 1, 18692 


Months for only One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents—in advance. 


14 
As 


i—~<4 
ass 
and upward extremely Liberal Pre- 


40 miums offered for new subscribers. 
j new name for our list will entitle you 
to a premium. 


é cent stamp pays for specimen and cir- 
e cular, 


37 


Pages of reading in each number, hand- 
somely illustrated, and largely com- 
posed ot original c obtributions, 


Pages of valuable and interesting Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural reading in 
the volume for 1867, 


Merchants’ Row, Boston, the place of 
publication, and’ all letters should be 
addressed to 


R. P. EATON & CO., 
Publishers N. E. Farmer. 


t@™ Any paper copying the ahove and calling attention 
to it sliall reccive the huinbers for 1868 without charge. 





We quote t the . fol owing from the Semi-Weekly Times of 
Nov. 5, 1867, believing it will be of interest to thousands who 
want all the Horticultural stock they can buy for the 
money they have to spare for that purpose. 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser. 


This is a 12mo. pamphlet of seventy-fozr pages, gotten up 
in an attractive style, by L. lL. Wuitiock, No. 37 Park Row, 
New York City, who proposes to act as a judicious and 
trusty ‘*middle-man ” between farmers and gardeners and 
those who raise trees, vines and shrubs for sale. This isa 
new arrangement to supply the million with choice vines 
and trees at low prices, The J/orticultural Advertiser is 
WuITLOcK’s medium of communication. Producers offer 

their stock of trees and vines to him at exceedingly low 
prices—perhaps twice as low as they will sell to customers 
direct. Those in want of trees or vines send their orders to 
him, and thus receive all the advantage of the low prices by 
simply paying WuirLock asmall per centage. As the ad- 
vantage is all on the side of farmers and gardeners, let us 
look into the practical operation of the system, that the 
doubting may understand how to take still greater advan- 
tage of the. acilities for procuring trees. A farmer, for ex- 
ample, near Rochester, N. Y., wants $500 worth of fruit 
trees. He desires to superintend digging them himsclf. 
Producers hold the same trees at $1,000; but by writing to 
New York and paying the middle-man $25, the farmer saves 
$500. This is a liberal advertisement of the agency: but the 
information imparted to the million by disclosing these hon- 
est tricks of the trade seems to be a sufficient excuse for 
telling those who want trees and vines how to obtain them 
cheaply and at the same time procure as good ones as if 
they were to get them by retail. Besides this, the Horticut- 
tural Advertiser contains much valuable information on the 
subject of horticulture and pomology. (Sce Ady.) 
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STRAWBERRIES 


PLANT THE BEST. 
GENUINE. 


PLANT THE 





vr No. 


Strawberries—as 


700. 


vastly su- 
almost 





TAIT! . ff 
JUCUNDA 
At the very he 
perior to any and all 
every strawberr ‘lence, 
We claim for it, and haye 
sustain the claim : 


sud of the list of 
others—containing in 
we place this wonderful variety. 


testin 





itself 
V CXce 


abundance of 10hnials to 





Ist —That the plant is healthy, hardy, and of yigorous 
growth. 

2d.—It is remarkably capable of resisting frosts, cold 
winds, and drought, 

3d.—It never fails to producean immense crop of the finest 
fruit. 

4th.—It is Bisexual, and needs no fertilizer. 

5th.—It continues a long time in bearing—the fruit in- 
creasing in beauty and brilliancy of color to the last. 

6th.—-The fruit is of enormons size, ten and twelve berries 





often filling ay 
ith.—It is of g 

in color. 
Sth. = is 
9th. 





ity,—perfect in form, and brilliant 
nt in flavor, 
ing qualities are most remarka- 
respects, berries gathered on our 
Farm, at Pittsburgh, on M and shipped the same day 
to New York,—over 400 miles-were kept until Friday and 
Saturday, and then sold for a higher price than other varie- 
ties would bring, grown in the neighborhood, and taken 
fresh into the market. 

10th,—It commands the highest price in the best markets,— 
bringing last season in New York, 60 cents per pint holding 
ten berries, 

11th,—It requires no special treatment—is the least expen- 
sive to gather, and is greatly the most profitable strawberry 
We grow. 

12th.—It has been thoroughly tested—8 years on our Farm— 
and has greatly t ‘cin this respect over newer or 
recently importe a varicti 


excellt 
ping and kee; 


ble To tes it in these 





ondd ly, 





advant 








We subjoin a few testimonials, and for others refer to our 

Catalogue. 

“The plant is as thrifty, vigorous, and hardy, as any I 
know of; the stout, stocky fruit-stems bearing up a weight 
of fruit Ineyer saw equaled,” 

A, W. Harrison, Sec. Pa. Hort. Soe. 

“] consider it the most remarkable fruit of its class that 


observation.” 
- WARDER, Pre¢ 


has ever come under my 


Dr. st. Ohio Pom. Soc. 


JNO. A 


Could corroborate all that others haye said of its great 
beauty, size, and excellence of flavor.” 

M. Lb. DATEHAM, Sec. 
markable point of value in this variety is the 
a large berries. 1 saw great quantities 
da pint.” 
BEELER, Late 


Ohio Pom. Soc. 


A most re 
great number of 
ten to twelve of which fi 

Gm. M. 





ext! 





Sec. Ind, Hort, Soc. 

“The Prince among Stra The fruit is cnormous- 
ly large, and the pla productive. Fruit very 
solid, and the richest and most highly fiavored of any straw- 
berry I ever tasted.” 





wberries. 


nt wonderfully 





JOHN HM, JENKINS. 
Pittsburgh is the headquarters of 
upon his grounds was 
To say that the crop 
We never 


“Mr. Knox’s Farm at 
this variety. The show of this fruit 
this year something wonderful to see, 
it was immense. 


was large, would not express it 

before saw berries run so uniformly large.’ 
Editor American Agriculturist, 

Strawberries seea in this market during the 


“The largest 











present season, and probably the finest ever sent here for 
sale in quantity, were some monstrous Jucundas, sent by the 
Rev. J. KNOX, of Pittsburgh, Pa. They were extremely 
large—12 to 15 berries filling a box—of a bright color, and so 
firm, after their journey of 400 miles, that they might readily 
be shipped as much farther.” 

New York Tribune. 

For further information in reference to thissmost wonder- 
iul Strawberry, send 10 cents for a Catalogue. 

The past season being very favorable with us, we have 
grown a large stock of superior plants of this variety, the 
greater portion of which we intend planting, and would 
plant all, if we had the ground to spare. 

We offer strong plants at the following prices: 


12 for § 1.00 
50 = 3.50 
100 ne 6.00 
200 - 10.00 
1,000 sad 50.00 


At the price per dozen and single hundred, we will send 
plants by mail when desired, Larger quantities by Express, 
the purchaser paying Express charges, 

Orders will be entered as received, and filled in rotation, 
at proper season, An acknowledgment, and a circular with 
brief instructions for cultivation will be sent at once, to all 
parties from whom we receive orders accompanied with the 
cash. 


NEW EDITION. 


We will issue about the 1st of January next, a New Edition 
of our Small Fruit Catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions of all Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, &c., of 
any merit. Also, Illustrations of the Martha and Ives 
Grapes, Jucunda and Fillmore Strawberrics, Hor=- 
net and Philadelphia Raspberries, Kittatinny 
and Wilson’s Early Blackberries, Cherry and 
White Grape Currants, &c.; considerations that should 
influence the purchaser in the choice of Nursery Stock ; 
select lists, both by mail and Express; the secret of our 
success in plant, vine, and fruit growing; prices of Stock 
for Spring of 1868; and much valuable information in refer- 
ence to Small Fruit Culture. 

We will enclose inthe above Catalogue, a directed en- 
velope, and an Order List, giving the plainest instructions 
how to order, and forward to all applicants enclosing 10 
cents, As it is desirable to know soon as possible how large 
an Edition to issue, applicants will please send their names 
with full address at once. 

J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, 


JAMES VICK, 


OF 


Pa. 





IMPORTER AND GROWER 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


ROCHESTER ¥. 


Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Floral Guide, for 1868, is now in press, and will be 
ready to send out on the first of January next. It will con- 
tain about One Hundred pages, devoted to full and plain 
descriptions of the choicest Flowers and Vegetables, with 
directions for preparing the ground, sowing seed, and after 
culture, with other invaluable information to the gardener 
and lover of flowers. 

My Catalogue and Floral Guide will be illus- 
trated with more than a hundred fine wood engravings, and 
a beautiful Colored Flower Plate, will be well 
printed on the finest paper, and make one of the most bean- 
tiful, as well as the most instructive work of the kind pub- 
lished. 

Sent to all who desire, by mail, post-paid, 
which is not half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


t@™ Catalogue of Hardy Bulbs published on the first 
of er 


for ten cents, 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY. 


Tur PRAIRIE FARMER ANNUAL, DIRECTORY AND ADVER- 
TISER Will be issued about the 25th of December, 

It will be a book of at least 150 pages, with an edition of 
not less than 10,000 copies, and be distributed to as many in- 
dividuals, mostly farmers in the Northwest. 

The directory is intended to embrace a complete list of 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers and Dealers, See d 
Merchants and Growers, Nurserymen and Fruit Dealer 
All who desire to be recorded in the book will please se nd 
in their names, kind of business, and post-office address, at 
the earliest date possible, accompanied with 50 cents, This 
will also entitle me person sending to a copy of the work 
when out. Addre em 

ey ATRIE FARMER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1842. 
Send for Our New Retail Catalogue 


OF 


Genuine Wethersfield Garden Seeds, 
growth of 1867. Packets, 0z., Pound, Quart, or Bushel pack- 
ages sent by Mail or Expre 88 to all parts of the U. §. 
MARKET GARDENERS SUPPLIED at the lowest rates. 
RK. D. HAWLEY, Seed Grower and Dealer, 
Office and Warehouse, 492 and 498 North Main-st., 
jHartford, Conn., near Wethersfield. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


One Dollar commission will be allowed to ANY person 
sending the names of two new subscribers with the money 
for one year. 

A Copy of the Observer for ove year will be sent 
to ANY person sending us four new subscribers and four- 
teen doliars. 

A $55 Sew ing Machine, cither Wheeler & Wilson 
or Grover & Baker, will be sent to ANY person sending us 
the Names of E1rguTgkEN New Supscriners to the NEW 
YORK OBSERVER, with the money ($63) for one year in 
advance. 

Sample Copies and Circulars sent free, 

Terms, $3.50 a year, in advance, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 









1 Scientific 
American, 


The best Me- 
chanical Paper 
in the World. 


4 Morhantes, ae 


rat “ceri 
the Ist of January the 
peg SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
Bese” 2 = {C AN, which has been 
: published ove r'Twene- 
ty Years, commences 

anew volume, 
hyery number contains several splendid Engravings of all 
the latest and best Improveme ie in Machinery, Farm Iin- 
plements, and Household Utensils, Also, articles on Pop- 
ULAR SCIENCE and INDUSTRY, ol the utmost value to every 
Manufacturer, , Engineer, Mechanic, Chemist, and Fariuer 

in aot c en 
INVENTORS and PATENTEES will find a complete ac- 
count of all Patents issued bear ly from the Patent Office. 
e SCIENTIFIC AMERIC: is acknowledged to be 
the and cheapest Mechs a al Paper in the world, 
Every number contains most valuable and interesting read- 











ing g, prepar ‘ed by the best known scientifie writers, A single 
8 subscription, Cox nine but $3, will make an Imperial 
v olume of 832 pages. New Volume just beginning. Now is 








the time to subscribe. 

Terms, $3 a year, $1.50 six months. Address 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 

No. 37 Par i : Row, 


N rey 
ATENT AGENCY 
AALS AALS 
OFFICES. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 
Messrs. MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the ScrenTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERI- 
CAN AND EUROPEAN Part- 
ENTS, 
With a Branch Office at 
Washington. 
vec ieny - past Twenty years Messrs, MUNN & CO. have 
acted as Aftorneys for more than 30,090 inventors, and statis- 
tics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of all the applications for 
patents annually made in the United States are solicited 
through the Scientific American Patent Agency. All busi- 
ness connected with the ex: nation of Inventions, Pre- 
yaring Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, Assignments of 
Petenia. Dicacceting Rejected Cases, Interferences, Re-is- 
sues and Extensions of Patents, and Opinions of the In- 
fringement and Validity of Patents, will receive the most 
careful attention. F é 
Patents secured in England, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and all other foreign countries Where Patent 
Laws exist. A Pamphlet of “Advice How to_Secure Let- 
ters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United States, 
furnished free, All communications confidential. 
Address MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





New ¥ ork. 




















JUST PUBLISHED.) 
THE INVENTORS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
GUIDE. 


A New Book upon Mec chi inics, Patents, and New Inven- 
tions, Containing the U. Patent Laws, Rules and Diree- 
tions for doing g business a ‘the Patent Ottic e; ie diagrs 
Condensing Ste am vine, with engravi ins g and de scription ; 
How to Invent; How to Obtain Patents: Hints upon the 
Value of Patents; dd to Sell Patents; Forms for Assign- 
ments; Information upon the Rights of Inventors, Assign- 
ees and Joint Owners; Instructions as to Interferences, Re- 
issues, Extensions, Caveats; together with a great variety of 
useful information in regard to patents, new inventions, and 
scientific subjects, w ith scientific table s, and many illustra- 
tions, 108 pages, This isa most valuable work, Price only 
29 cents, Address MUNN & CO., 

'No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


r MuE D: DEL AW. ARE, LITE R ARY INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN, N.Y., has full equipment, and offers a 
thorough busine ae 8c pilenine etme mon, at low rates, 
GEU. W. JONES, A. M., Principal. 


’ WE ‘MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE.—DEMO- 

REST'S MONTHLY presents all the novelties, utilities, 
and attractions of all the other m zines combined, with 
the only reliable fashions. Yearly OO, with a beautiful 
Premium. Only = Sage asd secures a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Mac 

















We JENNINGS DEMOREST.. 473 Broadway, New York, 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1868 AND GET REMAINDER OF 1867 FREE. 


THE “HORTICULTURIST. 


"PWENTY-THIRD 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1868. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 


Horticulture, Agriculture and Architecture. 





400 Royal Octavo Pages Ain- 
nually --- Ably Edited and 


Splendidly Illustrated. 


TERMS FOR i868 ARE AS 
FOLLOWS 


OUR 


One Copy one Year - - $ 2.50 
Three Copies ee) oe 5.00 
Ten Copies ee Ge 15.00 


Vol. 1867, bound and post- 
paid, and Nos.1868 - - 
Vols. 1866 and 1867, bound 
and post-paid, and Nos. 1868. 


Vols. 1865, 1866 and 1867, - 
bound and post-paid, and 
Nos. 1868 - - = - 


$4.00 


5.50 


7.00 


PREMIUMS. 


We will send the American 
mits us Five Dollars for three new subscribers, 


We willsend Harpers’ Weekly or Monthly or the Atlantic 
son who remits us Fifteen Dollars tor ten new subscribers. 
$55.00 Wheeler & Wilson or Howe Sewing Machine to any person who reiits us 


gracing Sheds 


Will na a 


ubseribers, at $2.50 each; or $90.00 for sixty subscribers at $1.50 each ; or $12% 
ities desiring other premiums will please say what they wish; we will state the number of subscribers necessary to 


we them, 


Agriculturist oue year, or any book or periodical of the value of $1.59, to any person who 


Monthly one year, or any books or periodicals of the value of 


£50.00 for twenty-four 
5.00 for one hundred subscribers at $1.25 each. 





F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher. 


Vorh. 


oe Ft Pad ‘he New 


Ke Ow, 





NEW, PRACTICAL, DISTINCT AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED STANDARD BOOKS ON 


ARCHITECTURE 


Published by GEO. E. WOODWARD, Architect, 191 Broadway, New York. 


Woodward’s Country Homes, 150 Designs and Plans, sent by mail, post-paid, $1.50. 
Woodward’s Architecture No. One. Cottages and Farm Houses, post-paid, 1.50. 
Woodward’s Architecture No. Two. Country & Suburban Houses, post-paid, 1.50. 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes—Houses for Country Life. Revised Edition, post-paid, 2.00. 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People—The Villa, Mansion & Cottage, post-paid, 93.00. 
Jacques’ s Manual of the House, 126 designs—For Suburb & Country, post-paid, —_‘1,50. 


Cumming’s Architectural Details to Scale. 714 designs, Quarto, post-paid, 


0. nad 





HOW TO GET 


1868, 


A SEWING MACHINE 


WITHOUT 178 COSTING YOU ANY MONEY. 

AN EASY, PLEASANT, AND CERTAIN WAY. 
The publishers of “ ARTHUI'S HOME MAGAZINE.” and 
that elegant and attractive periodical, ** THE CHIL DREN’S 
: e ARTHUR, make the following ex- 









y ; 

For twe nty subscribe I's sto‘ ‘The Home eaesine. (Terms 
$24 year), and forty subscribers to “ The Children’s Hour,” 
(Terms $1.25 a year), we will send a WILCOX & GIBBS, or 
a WHEE ER ‘& WILSON SEWING MACHINE, worth $56, 
manufacturers’ cash price. 

For thirty subscribers to Children’s Hour and twenty-live 
* Home Magazine, we will send a sewing machine. 

For #60 we will ‘send ten Home Mas gazines, twenty Chil- 
dren’s Hours, and a sewing machine, as above. 

The subscribers need not all be sent at one time, nor from 

the same office. 
J2~ Specimen numbers of Home Magazine, 15 cents, 
pecimen numbers of Children’s Hour, 10 cents. Circulars 
accompany them, giving full particulars, and containing 
besides other and very attractive premium offers. 

The Home Magazine is too well known to require special 
mention, and The Children’s Hour is pronounced the purest, 
most beautiful and attrac tive juvenile magazine published 
in this or any other country. 

32 Do not be deterred from making an effort for fear it 
muay be labor lost. Get all the subseribers you can, and if 
the number falls short, then write to us, and we will let you 
know what additional sum of money to send in order to se- 
cure a machine. We will always make this sum as small as 
possible. It wMl range between $10 and $20. Remember 
that the cash price of the machine is $55, 


Address T.S. ARTHUR & SON, 
809 and 811 Chestnut-st., Philadel phia, Pa. 








The Western Rural. 


a j 1) 000 WOR ETH OF SEWING 

7 MACHINES have been given away 
for Clubs of Subscribers to Tok Wxsv1ERN RuraL, For only 
25 subscribers a CHOICE is given between the Wheeler 
& Wilson, the Willcox & Gibbs, and the Howe 
Machines, with many other desirable preminms for large 
and sinall clubs. 

THE WESTERN RURAL is an [LLU STRATED DovuBLE QU AR 
fO AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL and FAMILY WEE 
now in its Firru VOLUME, and hax already reaches A the 
lars gest circulation of any Agricultural Jour nal west of 

Yew York! Published at Chicago and Detroit—distinet 
editions. Agents say it is the best paper to canvass for they 
ever trie 

Terns, 

For Spe cimen Copies, Premium List, Posters, ete. address 

IN. KF. LEW 7s, Publisher Western Rural, at Chicag 50, 
Ill., a Detroit, Mich. 
w subscribers for 1868 receive the remaining num- 

bert per’ Sor 1867 FREE, a the time names are received, 


sEMORE ST 8 ‘Y OU} NG A AMERICA. —The best 
Juvenile Magazine. A combination of Fun, Frolic, 

Games, Puzzles, and Literary Gems adapted to "juvenile 
minds, Every child, pare nd teacher is delighted with 
Young America, Yearly $1.50, with a Brass Mounted Mi- 
croscope, or & good Pocket Knife, = a premium, Specimen 
copies 19 conte, mailed free. Add 

Ww. NNINGS DEMORLEST, 403 Broadway, New York. 








2.50 per year, $2.00 in Clubs of four or more. 




















Short-Hand | without a Master,. by which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speechies, Trials, 
etc., may be attained in ~ fe w hours. Fitty fourth edition, 
WITH wurrts EMENT. Pric cents. Send orders to 





, A. ROOR BACH, 122 Nassau-st.,, New York. 








‘THE METHODIST, 


AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND SECULAR. 


This Journal commences its LXth Volume on the Ist Jan 
uary 1868, and will, among other highly interesting matter, 
publish a WEEKLY SERMON by 


Eminent Living Pulpit Orators, 


Among whom are the 
Bishops of The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 


AND 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
We have also made arrangements for publishing the Ser- 


mons of the 
REV. NEWMAN HALL, 
delivered during his tour in this country, The Sermons by 
this distinguished Pulpit Orator and friend of the U hited 
“tutes have been heard with ple: asure by isands, and 
have been reported verbatim for THE Misropis 
Terms to Mail Subscriber: Two Doi ars ; and 
Fifty Cents per Year, in advance e Pos pre 
paid ‘at the post-office where received, Twenty Cen ts per 
year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribers 
io au repay postage 
2” Those wh o sul bscribe now fel 1808 will receive the 
> rem: ainder of this vear tree 
THREE SUBSCR iBE RS and $7.50, will 
fourth copy tree for one ye ar. 
riptions receiver dat any time during the year. 
~ Liberal Premiunis or Cash Commissions allowed to 
vassers, SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FRE} 


Address THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 
114 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 













XARME RS should read THe PHRENOLOGIC AL 
JOURNAL, and be posted on the “Progress and Ini- 
provements”? mi: aking in moral, intelectual, and social sei- 
ence. ony a year. Send st aap t yr premiwin lists to 
S. 2. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York 








New York Express. 
13 & 15 Park Row. 


THRE EVENING aon SEML WEEKLY Be 
a me WEI KLY EXPRESS FOR 186 ILL BE 
PUBLISHE D UPON THE FOLLOWING TERMS - 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 
Mail subscribers one year, $9.50 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY 








1 copy 1 year (104 issues), $4.00 10¢o zar 28.00 

2 copies 1 year,........... 7.00 | 25 copi tes 1 year, to one 

5 copies 1 year.......ceses 15,00 | PERI is Sovess4sen054 50.00 
ange 9 A leon nea 

1 copy beer 52 issues). - $2.00 | 10 copic BL SOAP... o.s000s 35.00 

38 copies ar asics | i See 28.00 





5 copies 1 year Po cscccvcesss 8.00 | 50 copies 1 year. 

We particularly call the special attention of } 
Merchants in all parts of the country to our local m: 
Dusiness reports, Which are very complete. The Semi-V N 
ly and Weekly editi ons Will have all the pews of the week, 
up to the hour of going to press, 

‘he nits Politics, is for the ag cd Nepean 
for the Government, more than the mer 
Administrators of authority—for the Constitution, mor¢ than 
those who, however exalted they may be in place and pow 
er, seek to violate its provisions. It upholds and honors 
Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with 
equal and exact justice to all its citizens. It is for the flag 
alloge ther, and the Union, and for the existing Constitution, 
spirit, letter, and purpose. 

Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the pers ople 
The nation is now burdened with debt and taxes, and it will 
be the policy of the EXPREss to reduce these as rapidly: 
—— and to restore prosperity to the whole country, 

orth and South, The Publishers invite support and encour- 
agement from all those who, while wishing for one of the 
best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a sound 
Constitutional journal. 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon applioation, to 
any a tare ss, and as muauUy Us may be wan ited, 

To Clergymen the Weekly will be sent for One Dollar and 
fifty cents per annum, 

In res ponse to many of our subse ribers we have made ar- 
rangeme - ts to club the Riverside Magazine, and Phreno 
logical Journal with the Express, on the followi ing terms, 
viz : 

Rivers sid e Magazine and W eekly Express for one year. 
Phrenok 1 Journal and 3. 9 













as 












Iiverside Magazine and Se mi- i Weekly k xpress lyear. U0 

ig hre pologiesl Journal and ¢ 50 

cH fem oF Lc Dratt, Post-Oftice money order, or Legis- 
tered letter, J. & E. BROOKS, 

Nos. 18 & 15 Tr: * Row, New York 

t@° Subscribers are in all cases reque nied to send their 

lnoney to the office direct. We have no agents, and none 

should be waited for, to call. Send for Calenc tar, year 18¢8, 


NARRATIVE 





p= ‘RCE EGAN’S EXCITING } 


of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF ITALY 
is now being published.inu 


FRANK LESLIES 





With No. Say given away 2 ma nifcent ricture, 22 by 28 
entitled STOP THIEF ; t, NEEY’S GRIP! 
For sale by all Booksellers, 








IGEON- TAIL PUZZLE. —Composed of nearly 
a score of pieces, each TEN TIMES MORE TyMSTIFIED 
THAN A CORKSCREW. When together this queer arrange- 
ment occupies but. a few inches, but when apart it FILLs 
A QuART MEASURE. In a box, with directions, sent post- 
yaid tor 50 cents. 9" See our list of SPLENDID New Games ; 
In November Agriculturist, ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromiic!¢ 
street, Boston. 
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“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the world.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


ont. most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
SErvE: 

We can account for its success only by thesftpple fact that 
it meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a pleasing 
y ge uctive Variety of reading for all.—Zion's Herald, 

oston 


ee 
“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our countiry.—N. Y. Lvening 
Post. 

This p: iper furnishes the best illustrations, Our future his- 
rane will enrich themselves out of HaRPER’s WEEKLY.— 


ipon public questions which appear in HarR- 
VEEELY f 2k to week form aremarkable series 
of rier politic al essays.—North American Review. 


a ee 
“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and 
Instruction.” 


Harper’s Bazar. 





HARPER'S Bazar, menos being the leading Fashion Jour- 
nal in this country, also presents ‘the ver vy best specimens of 
Household Literature. No subject of domestic interest is 
excluded from its columns, 


~ —#O*e— 
Terms for Harper's Periedicals, 
HIARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Ye ar pb seadceeseee $4.00 





HARPER’s WEEKLY, One Ye 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One —. 4.00 
HARPER'S Bazar, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, to one address, tor one year, $10.00. 





An EKetra Copy of either the MAGAZINE. WEEKLY. 07’ 
BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every Club of FIVE SUB- 
SCRIBERS at $1.00 each, in one remittance; or, Six Copies 


Sor $20.00. 


TOUR “SWEETHEART” would thank you 
; for THE PIIRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In it she weuld 
find the means by which to judge character correctly. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE FIRESIDE COMP ANTON, 
Is A GIANT AMONG THE WEEKLIES, 

IT CONTAINS 
THE BEST STORIES, 
THE BEST SKETCHES, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE BEST ADVENTURES, 
THE BEST POETRY, 
THE BEST JOKES, 

THE BEST EDITORIALS, 
THE BEST EVERYTHING, 

The BEST AUTHORS write for the FIRESIDE COMPAN- 
XD Ir. Vor sate by Lil neWsdealers, price 6 cents; stb 


es per yes Mo . ‘i 
ML xko &C ‘On No, 137 Wiliiam-st., New York 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


is one of the very best, cheapest and handsomest Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazines in the world! Volume XII come 
mences January, 1868. Form Clubs now for 
new Volume. PREMIUMS FOR EVERY- 
BODY .—$1.2%5 a year. $1.00toclubs. Specimen numbers 
and full instructions to Agents, 10 cents. Agents want- 
ed at every Post-Office and School District in 
the United States. Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & 

)., 444 Walnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Wg ERCHANTS should read THE PHRENOLOGI- 
i CAL JOURNAL to learn how to select trusty clerks. 
TERCE EGAN’S ‘EXCITING NARRATIVE 
ot his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, 8 now being published in 


FRANK appanage’ 





With No. 129 is given away a w cent Pp 
22 by a STOP THIEF; OR, MONI 


GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 


GOODRICH’S 


s ' 

History of the United States, 
RE-WRITIVEN, AND BROUGHT DUWN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME (1857). 

BY WM. H. SEAVEY, A. M., 

Principal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston. 


——e— 


This edition of Gocdrich’s “ History of the United States” 
has been prepared from the latest and most trustworthy au- 
thorities. It has been attempted, by brevity of statement 
and an economical arrangement of matter, to bring the stor. 'y 
of our history through the war of the rebellion, without 
making it so meagre as to be useless or swelling the book to 
an inconvenient size. ‘lo do this, it has bee “n necessary to 
re-write nearly the whole work, whic h, (exclusive of an Ap- 
pendix of 28 pages), including maps, portraits, and many 
other illustrations, useful chronological tables, and tables 
of analysis, is comprised in 320 pages 12mo. 

The book may be used as three separate histories, or each 
may be made to assist the other. 

The whole forms a carefully prepared work, arranged so 
as to facilitate the labor of the teacher, and tix the facts 
stated in the mind of the pupil by various little aids to the 
memory, the — e of which the practical teacher can 
well understan¢ 

The book is gg ated by SUPERIOR MAPs. The designhas 
been toshow by them the location of every place in the 
United States mentioned in the history. Much care has also 
been taken to vive acceptable PORTRAI?S of the most emi- 
nent historical personages. 

From D. B. Hagar, Principal State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 


I consider it a text-book of extraordinary merit. Its style 
is clear, compact and interesting ; its matter is judiciously 
selected and arranged; its illustrations are numerous, ap- 
propriate, and well e xecuted ; its tables of historical analys- 
is, chronological reviews and contemporary chronologies, 
are of great practical value, and its typographical appear- 
ance is hi: chly attractive. 

CB We take pleasure in announcing the publication of 
the abore, and solicit cori ‘esponde nee with School Commiltees 
and Teachers with regard to the introduction of the same 
into schools under their charge. 

BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
131 Washington-st., Boston, 






May, 1867. 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser. 
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Containing oo List, Prices of Trees, 
» in 300 Nurs series. 


V ECHANICS should read THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
NV JOURNAL, and learn how to select boys to learn trades, 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


The American Stock Journal 


AND 
FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming and 
Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large double- 
column pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. Only 
$1 a year. Specimen copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE, 

The publishers of the American Stock Journal lave es- 
tablished a Veterinary Department in the columns of the 
Journal, which is placed cater the charge of a distinguished 
Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to receive questions 
as to the ailments or "injuries of all kinds of stock, and to 
answer in print, in connection with the question, how they 
should be treated foracure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus e vg v subscriber to the Journal has always 
xt his command a Veterinary Surgeon, free of charge. 
Every Farmer and "stock Breeder should subscribe for it. 


. 
Sent Free, Three Months for Nothing. 
Every new subscriber for 1868. received by the 1st of Jan- 
uary, Will receive the October, November, and December 
numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large double-column 
pages of reading mi — in the 15 numbers. All for the low 
price 0 «Vs Addre 
Re BUYE Re & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


WALLACE’S 
AMERICAN STUD BOOK 


Now Ready to Subscribers. 
Price $10. 
W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 


Publishers, 
434 Broome-st., New York. 














AWYERS should read THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
4 JouRNsz, that they may read clients and culprits. 








DITORS should read THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and learn how to make perfect newspapers. 





Our Young Fi Folks 





Will contain early in the volume for 1868 the first part of 
CHARLES DICKENS's New Story, “ A Holiday Remance, 
written expressly tor this Magazine, and elegantly illus- 
trated by JoHN GILBERT. Besides this, the volume will con 
tain a large variety of the best and most entertaining read- 
ing, specially adapte d to the capacities and tastes ot young 
folks. Protusely illustrated. Music in every number. C ap: 
ital Puzzles, Charades, Rebuses, &c. Send 26 cents for Spec 
imen Number with Prospectus tor 1868. Trenms: $2.00 a 
year. Liberal discount to Clubs. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Bosto: 





7OUR WIFE will thank you for Tun E PHREN NO 
- LOGICAL JOURNAL—with its suggestions for training 
children. Only $3 a year by post. Address 8. R. WELLS, N. Y. 








Good Pay for Doing Good. 
Magnificent Premiums. 


A good active man or woman wanted in every neighbor 
hood to canvass for the weekly Pratkig Farmer. Th 
oldest and best Agricultural, Horticultural, and asumily 
Paper agp in the great Northwest. Price only $2.0) 
per year, Splendid PRremMIuMS given to agents, aud gratu- 
ities to all new Subscribers. 

Address for full particulars, 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER CO,, Chicage, I! 











Vv ANTED—AGENTS— 

FOR DR. GEO, If. DADD'S AMERICAN HORSE AND 
CATTLE DOCTOR, 

This work, as its name indicates, is a full and reliable 
treatise on all the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Hogs, and embraces Breeding, Rearing, Management, Im- 
provement, and Preservation of Live Stock. It is, there 
fore.a Complete Stock Manual, and as such is without a 
rival worthy the name, This work is gaining an immeuse 
popularity, and must eventually crowd out all others. Ter 
ritory open in all parts of the country, on our usual liberal 
terms. R. Ww. CARO. Le & CO., Publishers, ‘ Cincinnati, O 


AND 

71) ; oe: ° ° 
The American Agriculturist, 

$5.00 will pay for 10 No. 1 lona Grape Vines, and 
American Agriculiurist for 1 year. 

$10.00 will pay for 25 No. 1 Iona Grape Vines and 
ial Agriculturist for 1 year, Address 

. E. ee Richmond, Staten Island, \. Y. 

The V ‘anishing Picture Trick, 2 cents, Sg 
Photographs, Sample and Catalogue, 25 cents. 
Fi . Train, and Doctor Horses, 2 Books, 30 cents. 
Duncan's Masonic Monitor—S igns, Grips, “ Workings,’ £2.50 
Pearl Cuff Buttons and Studs, Initialed, Ser only $2.60 

Correct’ Letter Writing—Conversation, Behavior, Eti 
<uette, 4 books for 60 cents, Courtship Made Easy, Woo and 
Win, Bridal Etiquette, 3 books, 45 cents.—Books 30 cents 
each— ~a¢ Puzzies—500 Home Amusements—Fireside Games, 

-arlor ‘Theatricals—-Parlor Magician—Parlor Dialogues 
P: lor Pansomanar. Goods sent, [ysihes, yaid—Books all 
kinds. Dealers supplied. W.C, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 

W7 OUR DAUGHTER would thank y you t for THE 

- PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—With its instructions on 
heaith and beauty, Only $3a year. Address 8, R. WELLS,N.Y. 


THE HOLIDAY JOURNAL 


Of Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Fireside Games, Pleasing 
Experiments, Practical Jo Queer Problems, Puzzles, 
Riddles, Charades, Rebuses, Enigmas, Anagrams, "Transpos- 
itions, ¢ ‘onundrums. &¢. SEN Yl FREE. Address ADAMS 
& CO., Publishers, Boston. 


“The Teacher of Penmanship . 


teils “how to write,” “howto flourish,’ and “howto 
draw.’ Subscribers for 1868 receive the October, November 
and December numbers, for 1867, free. Valuable and attrac 
tive premiums offered to subscribe rs and those who raise 
clubs. Only $1 per year. Send 5 cents to pay postage for 
sample numbers, to’ L. $. THOMPSON, Sandusky, Ohio. 


BEAR IN MIND 


That on receipt of the advertised price, I will mail to your 

address any Book, Magazine, or cheap publication that in: iy 

be advertised or issued by any re spectable publisher in the 

United States, A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of « 

zo stage stamp. Address O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st.,, 
ew York. 


A DDEN ITED CGC — SEND FoR CATA- 
C ARI EN I E RS LOGUE of New and 
Practical Archite ojunat Works. enclosing stam). 

A. -B IC KNEL L, Publisher, ‘ TR oY, & # 

































CHOOT TE ACHE RS should read THe Pune- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn to classify their stu- 
dents. Also to govern them wisely. $3 a year. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and m* ignify ving the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar fora whole 
evening *s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the v greed with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, 
etc., etc., forwarded on: some ation. T. H. McALL ISTER, 
Optician, (of late firm of 3 yr td Phila.,) 49 Nas- 
sal street, New York 


OUR SON would be er eatly benefited “by 
reading THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNnaL. He would 
learn how to make the most of himself. $3 a year, 
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AGRICULTURIST. 
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‘TWENTY REASONS 


FOR BUYING A 


Mason & Hamlin 


CABINET ORGAN. 


1, Itisthe BEST INVESTMENT you can make; safer and 


bringing gr r returns than moncy loaned at interest or 


invested in bonds or lands. 





2. It will render home attractive, and save more expensive 





and less beneficial amusements, 

8. Its music will cultivate good fecling, and have the best 
influence 

4, It will enable your sons and daughters to learn to play, 
and so give them a valuable accomplishment, 









5. It will » them facilities to qualify themselves as 
tear m +, Which is as good as a trade or profession, 
Thousands of lies are now pleasantly supporting them- 
sel by teac < music, Which they learned merely as an 
accomplishment. If your ighter has some aptness for 
music you would better gi a good instrument Now, 





and encourae her to learn to play on it than to give her 


thousands of dollars some years hence, 


6. It will bea pleasure and comfort to yourself during the 
long winter evenings. 

7. It will last a life-time, and you will value it more and 
more highly, 


8 It is easier to learn to play on than a piano-forte, and 


costs much less. 


9. The Mason & Hainlin Cabinet Organs are THE BEST 
instruments of this class in the world. 


10. Thisis proved by the testimony of the best judges, 
They have been awarded highest premiums at OVER SEV- 
ENTY industrial competitions, including the FIRST PRIZE 
MEDAL at the WORLD'S EXPOSITION at PARIS, this 
year. In their circulars M. & H, print the testimony of more 
than three hun the best musicians in the country 
that th se] When one who 
llyou an instrument claims that itis reeommend- 





ll others, 





Wishes to 

ed as the best by hundreds of the most distinguished organ- 
ists, ask hit to show you their testimony. If it has ever been 
given, he will have it in print, 


li. Compare the instruments made by M. & H. side by 
side with any others; compare them critically and thor. 
oughly, tone by tone, and you can not fail to see superiority 
in many respects. 


12. These instruments are the only ones having the cele- 
brated AvromMatTic BELLOWS SWELL, the most important 
improvement in reed instruments for twenty years. 


13. They are the only instruments having Parent SELF- 
ADJUSTING RED VALVEs, and the various other patented 
improvements of Mason & Hamlin. 


14, They are the only reed instruments haying clothed 
mertices, 


15, Compare the exteriors and observe that the instru- 
ments of M.& H. have the best quality of ivory; ivory 
fronts to the keys; real ebony and not merely colored black 
keys; desks made in the most substantial manner of three 
separate pieces of wood, glued together, and not liable to 
break, &c., &c. This thoroughness of workmanship, and use 
of only best material, runs through the whole instrument, 





16. The theronghness of construction of these instru- 
ments givesthem the GREATEST DURABILITY. They 
are not liable to get out of order 


17. They willimproye by age, getting even better in qual- 
ity of tone. 

18. THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE CLASS; not the lowest priced, indeed, though the dif- 
ference in price between these and inferior instruments is 
not great, It costs a little more to do the very best work, 
but is cheapest in the end, 

19. It is not safe to trust to the judgment of dealers, who 
are tempted to think those instruments are* the best on which 
they can make the greatest profits. M. & H. have fixed their 
prices so low that they cannot afford to pay the large com- 
missions given to dealers by makers of inferior work. 

20. Every instrument made by Mason & Hamlin is fully 
warranted, If it proves defective you can suffer no loss, 
as their guarantee is above question. 


Send for a Circular, which will be sent gratuitously, con- 
taining full descriptions and illustrations of the different 
styles and prices, which vary from $75 to $1,000 and upward, 
each; also with testimony in full from the distinguished or- 
ganists of the country to the superiority of these instruments. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
596 Broadway, New York: 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


| 


| 














THE 
UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES 
WRINGER 


HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 
KIRST PREMIUM 


AT THE FOLLOWING FAIRS: 











NEW YORK. .........- siiscnensehenaweean 1862... .1863 
PENNSYLVANIA. ecbdesovnsper bewaewcnssees 1863....1S864. 
lt oe ° ° ss) 


MICHIGAN 
INDIANA, 





WIst oer IN. veeeeeeeee ihbseniaws > epos 
MISSOU cabbasneeals 10, oenasoopeeh Sor 
NEW HAMPSHTR RNR ERE Re ae | 







Inter-State. 
. 





a INsritU 4 
VERSAL” is the only Wringer « ever awarded a 
FIRST Ph E MIL M at the great Fair of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The above is the largest FIRST-C ws ASS PREMIUM LIST 
ever obtained by any article of American manu- 
facture, and more than FLV e gres ater than that ob- 
tained by any other Family W ier 7] se premiums were 
all taken on the UNIVERS AL FAMIL  g CL OTHES WRING- 
ER at the times specified. 

We do not attempt to mislead the public by advertising 
od old list of premiums, without date, by the “M, W.M. 
Co., manufacturers of,” &c., taken mostly on Power Wring- 
e recombined Wringers and Washers, and other articles 
not now in the market for family use—as is done by some of 
our would-be competitors, 


VER 300,000 


OF THE 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGERS 

have been sold, which is more than the sale of all other 
Wringers combined, and the late improvements on the 
“ij as isAL, * have greatly increased the sale. Sold to 
Dealers, Jobers, and the Trade everywhere. 

The celebrated. “ DOTY CLOTHES WASHER;” also, the 
new “LIGHTNING MEAT-CHOPPER” pocwens on hand for 
sale, ‘Terms’ Circul: ag tree. 





ae - 








BROWNING, General Agent, 
No, 32 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 


“M ETZLER'S 
Patented Leap- 
ing Horse, best 
in use, Send 
for Circular to 

LEWIS P. 
TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, 

New York. 


s— AGENTS.—N. B. The N. Y. Manf?’g Co 
37 Park Row, N. Y., are still supplying Agents with 

the newest and best selling articles. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Descriptive Catalogue free. No stamps required. 





(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel. ) 











HE PERPETUAL (WATCH 
CHARM) CALENDAR -size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by every- 
body everywhere. Price by mail, elec- 
troplate, plain, with enameled figures 
and letters, 50 cents, gold, with emblem, 
ditto, $1.50. Address 
. MADEN, 161 Broadway, 
Room 5, New York, P. O. Box, 5578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 








Cu RGYMEN would find much inatter in THe 
PURENOLOGCAL JOURNAL to be found nowuere else. 








BAKERS CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


Ww. BAKER & CO.’S 
American, French, Homeopathic 
and 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 


Cocoa Paste, ITomeropathis 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
Cracked Cocoa, Sc. 





Leaf, Flower and Fruit 
of the Cocoa, with @ 
pod opencd. 


yoy Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
LE have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
Fairs ot the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, . .- Mass. 


1867, 





The Americau Institute Fair, 
Awarded 
THE BAILEY WASHING and WRING- 
ING MACHINE C0O., 


The HIGHEST PREMIUM for 
CLOTHES WRENGERS. 
Also 







NEW YORK ST ATE F AIR, a Silver Medal, - - 1867 
MICHIGAN a Firs t Pren tius ul, - - 
WISCONSIN 2 veg - - 
KENTUCKY vas - - “$e - - 
NEW ENGLAND UNION Five “ ~ - - 
NEW ENGL a - 


AND UNION, a Gold Medal, - 


N.B:PHELPS & Co, 
SOLE AGENTS 
17 CORTLANDT ST, 





The “ Novelty” Wringer has the Patent Flange Cog 
Wheels on both ends of the rolls, which allows them to 
separate freely at eitherend. The * Novelty” has but one 
pressure screw, which always ensures an equal pressure the 
whole length of the rolls. 

The “Novelty ” is fastened to a Tub by the 


PATENT CURVED CLAM, 


Which ge an equal bearing on a tub the whole length ‘of the 
Wringer, while all other Wringers are merely fastened toa 
single ps Ave at each end, 

The * Ercelsior” Wringer is especially adapted to Set 
Tubs (City use). It is every way the same as the “Novelty,” 
besides having Bailey’s Patent Oscillating Conductor Bos ard, 
which turns the water into a tub on either side of the 
Wringer, as desired. 

N. B. PHELPS & CO., General Agents, 
17 Cortlandt-st., New York. 

Sold by Dealers in Hardware. House Furnishing Goods 

and General Merchandise everywhere. 


ARTIF IC. AL E. ARS S FOR THE DE AF. —Can be 
concealed. Send to E. HASLAM, 266 Broadway, New 
York, fora De scriptive Pamphlet. 














rENHE 2 NOVELTY MICR OSCOPE. .—Excels in its 
variety of uses, Is unique in its mode of viewing live 
insects. Is usable on engraving, flowers, seeds, minerals, 
cloth, (in special manner), provisions, drugs, wool, the skin, 
ete. Mailed for 5. Wholesale terms liberal. Address 
JOHN HALL, B Hudson Co., N. J., or at JJ Nassau-st., 
Room 23, Rear, Nei W ‘Yor k. 











DAVIS’ PATENT PIONEEI 
Cake, Pudding, and Sauce Mixer. 
Send for Circular. H.G.SU P LEE, 482 Broadway, N. Y. 








’ rEXHE -ATTENT ION OF FARMERS and the trade 
is invited to our new Patent, 
Revolving Diaphragm Churn, 
Full particulars in our issue, Send for Cire ular. PHIL’A 
WOODEN HOLLOW WARE ME’G CO., 482 Broadway, N.Y 








A New Patent “Trellis 
For Tomatoes, Strawberries, Flowers, &c, 


Simple, desirable. and ornamental. For illustrated Circn- 
lar, address WILLIAM W. WILCOX, Middletown, Conn, 


"HXHE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE. the 
patent fer an Ice Hoist or Elevator for filling Ice- 
houses, patented in May last and further improved by je tters 
ince, and published in the Sc ientific Ame v7 an. It being a 
simp ile device and working to ach: id sale may be for 
the whole United States. HENL, FLTtLE Middletow n,N.Y. 
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s] = 4 
Combined Square, Plumb, 
Level and Bevel. 

The Scientific American says: “This instrument is in- 
tended to supersede a number of separate tools used in the 
shop of the mechanic. It is used asa spirit level, try-square, 
clinometer, bevel protractor, ete., and is suitable for the 
machinist, wood-worker, draftsman, and surveyor, 





The instrument is a rectang 
fs seate a the tube of a spirit level. Pi 
its side rinit the figui ‘es on the seal 
secures ae pivoted fr: — . any position de 
being wholly of mi aud brass 


rilar met e fraine or 


>to be 
sired. 
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other oper 
to the origi 
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box, on the sides of which are secnred graded semicircles, 

ted at the center near the bottom isa steel frame with heart-s 

seen when the frame is set atany 

The whole instrument is Capable of being carried in the pocket, and 

e will not be easily broken, 

The machinist will fine . it 4 indy in fi nishing up six square nuts, in setting the planer head to cut bevels, and in various 
_The pat tern maker can record the angles of his work by its means so that the finisher can work exact 


-B VEC HELDE Rw CO., 5 


iy 





In the top 
hapea apertures in 


angle, A thumb-screw witha sliding block 


rhe carpenter and Legged 2 in employ it in laying out their work and also in fitting it. It 
others who may be employed in rt inning lines or 


locating 
Sole Age nis, ‘Pittsburgh, J Bs 











Seasonable Boraplecments. 


Horse-Powers, Threshers, and Winnowers, (Wheeler's and 
Emory’s Patent), Fanning Mills, Grain Mills, Hay, Straw, 
and Stalk Cutters, Root Cutters, Wood Sawing Machines, 
Prindle’s Steamer and Farmers’ Boiler, Clitt'’s Aerating 
Churn, Sausage Meat Cutters and Stuffers for family and 
butchers’ use, ete. : 

Live stock of :ll improved breeds, for sale by 

JOUN W. DOUGLASS, ISL Water-st., 


Gale’s Copper Strip Feed Cutter 


New York. 


Is self f eding, works eqnally well on Hay, Straw, = — 
Stalk Price for ordin: wy sizes at your nearest R. ik, Sta- 
tion, #12 »$IS. Capacity from 1 to 5 bushels per minute. 


If your merchant will not sell you one, and warrant it to 
give you better satisfi “ti tion than any other, (to be paid for 
ajier trial,) WE Wil Send tor Iinstrated Cireular, &e. 

- aD KSKILL PLOW. WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 
E. HUTCHINSON, Cleveland, Ohio, 
G AL vi & CHAPIN, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

CE TOOLS bunch full, illustrated Price List 

tools used in gathering the ice crop of the coming win 
will be sent upon applieation, 

Some of these were dese ribed ™ the January issue of this 
paper. Nn. = LLEN & CO., New York. 


N TL ? U STR ATID « Ci ALOGUE, 224 pages, 
Bi containing nexrly 400 illustrations of all Kinds of Agri- 
cultural Lmpleme e tc..ete,, Will be sent upon receipt of $1, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water-st., 
New York, 


PATENT HAY AND COTTON 
PRESSES, for sale at MANUFACTURERS’ Prices by JOHN 
W. DOUGLASS. Dealer in Agricultural Implemeénis and 
Machinery, 181 Water-st., New York, 


BE T FRENCIL BURR STONE MILLS. 
All sizes . sre itly reduced om 
DECATUR, 197 Wa New York, 
Dealer in etic alan ‘al Imp le ments, F eee rs, &e. 


The Americ an Painti—For Roofs. 


Tin or Shingle, New, Old,or Leaky. Will not corrode met- 
als, exposure has no effect. Warranted pure. Furnished or 
applied by CHARLES DIMON, 181 Pear}-st., New York, 

send for Circulars, P.O. Box 4004. 


V TOOD SAWING MACHINES, Horse Power, 
Cotton Planters, Cider and W ste Screws. For Illus- 
trated Circtlar, Price Lists, &c., addre 
IW » MOU N T, Medina, N. i 








ter 








NGERSOLL’S 




















Swift’s Patent Farm ill 
For both HAND and POWER, Very eflicient a durable. 
Price low. Send for Circular, Manufactured by 
LANE BROS., Washington, N. Y. 





\ THES 8 3—E legant, durable, 
the artis: An or 





MPROVED FOOT L: 
cheap and portable. Just the — Tor 

Amateur, Send for de soviet circul 
. BAL DWIN, Laconia, N A 


THE LOD MANUFACTURING C0., 
(Established in 1840,) 


Offer for sale a ne article of Double Refined 
A || Poudrette, made from Night Soil, free from all 










j {impure ities, deodorized, dried, and ground fine, 
Plowed or drilled in with wheator rye, at 
the rate of 400 Ibs. per acre, it wl] growa 
heavy crop. _ Price, $25 per ton, Address 
LODL MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


“To Peach Growers ! 


200 Bushels rhe Stones for Sale by 
‘. BARTLETT, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 





of 











a INSTITUTE FatR, Oct. 26, 1867, AWARDED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York, 

The only Premium Medal for the hest SHEEP’ SHEARS, 
Pruning and Hedge Shears. These SHEEP SHEARS are 
warranted to be tar superior to * Wilkinson’s” in durability 
and finish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Houses, 


INGERSOLL’ 'S COTTON “AND 
WOOL PRESSES. 

GERSOLUS HAY AND STRAW PRE 
VO RESOLES RAG AND PAPER PRES: 
INGERSOLL'S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES, 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 
for bailing all kinds of materia!, on hand and made to order, 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down trees rice $25. 
For price-list and _ information, call on or address the 
manufacturers, “ RSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brookly n), . 
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<a Factory at Mel- 
rose, Mass, Gen- 
eral 
Messrs. WHEEL- 
a ER, PARSONS 
m & CO.,.New York, 
Messrs. BIGE- 
SLOW BROS. & 
KENNARD, Bos- 
ton, and for sale 


Agents, 


by the trade gen- 
Every 
war- 


erally. 
movement 





- ranted. 
The TREMONT W ATC Hi CO. manufacture the only DUST- 


PROOF Watch movement in this country, They havea 
branch establishment in Byitserient. ander the personal 
superinte ndence of Mr. A. DEN (the ORIGIN A- 


TOR of the American ae ‘ot watch- miaiiean where they 
vroduce their Balances and Escapements of a superior qui al- 
ty. The cheap skilled labor of Kurope, working thus on the 

AMERICAN SYSTEM, enables them to offer a su perior 

article at a low rate. 


q HOLDS OVER ELEVEN GALLONS.— 
What? Why, The Sugar Trough Gourd on exhibition 
at the Agriculturist Office. Is it h: ird and ‘strong? Strong 
as a bucket and will last a lifetime, Are they all as large? 
No, about half. Can 1 have some seed? Yes, for 25 cents 
you can have 25 seeds, anda Catalogue telling ‘how to man 
age them, and giving a price list and description of 50 varie- 
ties of choice vegetable and flower seeds. Tilden Tomato, 
10 cents. Keyes’ Early Tomato, 10 cents; the two, warranted 
pure, 15 cents, All seeds w: arranted to reach are hasers, 
Catalogues tree. Address WALDO F. BROW 
Lock Box 40, Oxford, Butler Co., 


Important to Nurserymen, 


Sea Moss, the best article for Packing Trees, Vines, Straw- 
berry Plants, etc.,in quantities to = Sample packages 
sent free by mail for 20 cents, Addre 

G. E. MEISSNER, tichmond $ ie 
Staten Island, Bed 





Ohio. 








CABBAGE SEED, 
IMPROVED BRUNSWICK. 


The Earliest, Shortest Stemmed, and very 
best Drumhead yet offered, The Boston Market 
Gardeners all use it in preference to any other, and to show 
how highly it is esteemed in this market, we will state that 
it sold readily at. $5.00 per ounce the past season, and all 
were well satisfied that it is the best variety for either early 
or late planting ; every plant produces a vood head, when 
fully grown, weighing from 20 to 30 Ibs., and requiring only 
ordinary cultivation; the quality is excellent. Mr. John 
Stone, of Marblehe ad, Mass., the orignator of the well-known 
Stone Mason Drumhead, allows us to state that he considers 
it far superior to any Drumhead he he ver seen; he has 
raised good sized he:ds the past season in 85 days from plant- 
ing the seed. W © warr: ant our stock the purest in the coun- 
try. For sale in 25 or 50 cent packages. 

‘We have also to offer a small quantity of the Karly Boston 
Market Tomato Seed, the best variety for market or tamily 
use, price 10 cents per package. By enclosing the amount 
of your order, we will forward the seed free by mail; send 
early, as our stock is limited. Se nd or Cire ulars, and’ Cata- 

PR 









logues of Seeds. KEGEL 
Seed W arehouse, No. 1) South Mt: urkeb-st., 
Boston, Mass, 
te Correspondence in English or German. a 
‘ 
Get up C lubs 
AND 


a T ‘oe 4 x 
BUY VINES CHEAP. 
Almost any man will join with his neighbors in buying a 
few choice grape vines, 
For $5.00 
I will send by mail, post-paid, 
5 Tona Vines, 5 Concord Vines, 
5 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and one of each kind to the party getting up the Club, 
For $10.00 
I will send by mail, post-paid, 
10 Iona Vines, 10 Concord Vines, 
10 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and three of each kind to the party getting up the Club. 
All the above will be No. 1 vines, 
stock, Orders filled in rotation a 
G, E. MEISSNER, Richmond, Staten Island, 


from my well-known 
Address 
N.Y. 


s received, 


* Passaic Carbon Works,” 


(CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


OFFICE OF 
159 FRONT STREET, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c, 


Orders for the —— atone manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic Rive J.. should be addressed to 
LISTER B sr Orit RS, 159 Front-st., New York. 


FISH GUANO. | 


The cheapest and best fertilizer in nse, manufactured and 
sold by the “Mystic Oil Company,” Mystic Bridge, Conn, 
It is pressed very dry, put up in barrels, and sent to any 
part of the United States for $30 per ton, in quantities 
less than 25 tons, For 25 tons and upwards, $25 per ton, A 
dried and fine ground article is sold at $45 per ton for 10 to 
24 tons, $40 per ton for 25 tons and upward, and for $50 per 
ton for less than 10 tons, delivered on board vessel or R.I 
at Mystic. An analysis just fine ground by 
Prof. Johnson, of Yale College, shows that it conta 
per cent. of phosphoric acid, and 10.09 per cent. of ammonia, 
or about two-thirds the quantity contained in Peruvian 





made of the 


ins 6,76 








guano. This indicates a much higher value than the retail 
price. Admirable for market gardening, grain, cotton, 
and other crops. Orders may be addressed to WM. CLIFT, 
Jr., 56 Exst 26th st., N. Y.,or D. 8, MILLS, Pres’t., Mystic 
Bridge, Conn, 
7gXO SEED GROWERS.—The advertisers, seed 
dealers, solicit correspondence from Seed Growers with 
a view to making purchases of them, Please name seeds 


cr nand Address with references, “SEEDSMEN,” 


ee ices. 
Yiichimond, 


Grape Wood True to Name 


id + | 
WANTED 
aS a ey 
Of the following varieties in exchange for vines. Ives’ Seed- 
ling, Nor ton’ 8 Virginia, Rentz, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Pro- 
lific, Rogers Hybrids, Israeila. Will give in exchange for the 
above, Iona, Adirondac, Creveling, Delaware, C Zone ord, and 
Hartford. arly correspondence solicited. ate Vv ariety 
and number of eyes, and of whom purchased. . alers and 
all paneer vines should examine my price list before buy- 
ing ent upon application. Addre 
F. L. PER RY, “C anandaigua, N. Y. 


“ARRISON’S PATENT BEE-FEEDER is sim- 

ple, convenient, and durable, It may be attached to 
any hive, and used at any season of the year (in the coldest 
as wellas the warmest weather), with perfect success, and 
without any interference from bces—either those belonging 
to the hive or robbers.—Rey. L. L. Langstroth is pleased with 
it: Mrs, E. 8. Tupps strongly recommends it; Col. Jos, Lef- 
fel says, “ many dollars worth of bees may ‘be saved annu- 
ally by its use”; all bee-keepers, who have seen it, like it. 
Six feeders sent to any address on receipt of $2.50, 

EDWARD HARRISON 
Springfleld, OHIO, 
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EXHIBITION OF. 


VG, BRICK, PIPE. AND TIL 


CASH AUCTION 


TCH] 





PEREMPTORY, 


$100,000 REAL ESTATE, PERSONAL PROPERTY, 4! 


12, PRECISHLY AT 10 1-2 


WILL 


ON THEIR 


CROSSMAN BROTHERS, 


One good farm of 63 acres, with one good residence and 
two tenant houses thereon; together with ont buildings, 
crops, carriages, furniture, 24 horses, 20 head of cattle, and 
various implements conneeted with farming, mining, and 
manufacturing business. Also, a quantity of fire brick; 
400,000 common brick: several thousand feet of first quality 
and damaged drain pipe; several thousand tons of fire clay, 
suitable for No. 1 fire brick, stove linings, stone ware, drain 
pipe, alum manufactories, foundry purposes, &c., &e, Five 
pipe machines that make drain pipe from 2 inches to 22 inch- 
es diameter; three clay tempering wheels and circular pits, 
well paved with blocks of wood set endwise; two substan- 
tial common brick machines, (and soak pits), capable of 
grinding and moulding ordinary clays, at the rate of 2,000 to 
8,000 brick per hour, with two horsesand sixmen, Alsoa 
water-power flour and grist mill, with two run of stone; 
turbine water-wheel and new machinery lately fitted up. 
This mill islocated on the property where the business of 
the company, and the surrounding clay, mining, and manu- 
facturing business, and the facilities for freighting grain to 
the mill by water, give advantages over distant mills for an 


excellent eustom trade. Also, 


TWELVE HUNDRED SHARES 


OF 


s& 50 EACH 


IN STOCK OF 


The Crossman Clay and Manufacturing 
Company, 


whose capital stock is $250,000, free from all assessments, 
The real estate consists of factories, houses, wharf, railroad, 
connecting all with ship channel; 177 acres of land of 
which 14 to ¥% Is underlaid with beds of a variety of such 
valuable fire clays as are unequaled in quality and value any- 
where, excepting in the Woodbridge Clay Mines. Careful 
estimates show that an acre of our fire clay land produces 
over half a million dollars’ worth of manufactures, or even 
double the amount in some places. Two responsible mem- 
bers of our company offer to manufacture the more valuable 
goods at 25 per cent. of their value, and for 50 per cent. of 
the yalue of the cheaper goods, 

The price of Woodbridge clays constantly and slowly in- 
creases, and the price of clay lands rapidly increases, Be- 
fore clay is freighted, its price is greater than coal after the 
freight is paid. Consequently good fire clay property is 
among the best real estate investments of the country. 

In addition tothe unequaled mannfacturing and transpor- 
tation advantages that this property possesses, another very 
important and valuable peculiarity of these clay beds is, 
that they overlie each other up to thesurface dirt fora 
depth of 10 feet to 40 feet thickness. The small quantity of 
surface dirt is cheaply removed to uncover the fire clay, and 
leveled off into brick yards, capable of producing next year 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 bricks to be made from the surface 
clays. Our other factories and other clay strata produce an 
equal value of fire brick, drain pipe, etc. 


BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


RIVER 





DECEMBER 
PROPERTY, TO CLOSE UP 
OF WOODBRIDGE, 


The business of manufact these upper st 













able ; it also uncovers valuable fi ply trans- 
ported and mannfactured into fire brick, In other places 


e clay to be ches 


upper strata are removed and piled up in the banksat heavy 
expense, to become a nuisance in obstrue g the drainage 
and proper working of the beds of fire elay,and making the 
clay costly. The whole present process of stripping, min- 
ing, transporting, and manufacturing fire clay, is clumsy, 
discreditable, and costly, to the loss of all consumers, and all 
connected with it, excepting that the manufacturers and 
owners of Woodbridge fire clays become weulthy in spite of 
the present awkward, anti-progressive system. 

Many mannfacturers of fire brick and drain pipe adhere so 
firmly to the old-fashioned systems they learned when 
young, as constituting “experience,” and are so opposed 
to increase of knowledge, under the fear of affecting prices, 
asnot toadmit strangers or suspected competitors in their 
works to see brick made by hand, (or worse made,) or to see 
drain pipe clumsily and badly made in plunger machines in- 
vented and used a lifetime ago. Again, such parties will ig- 
nore the inexorable laws of trade, of supply and demand, 
and vainly endeavor to sustain prices and remove competi- 
tion by combinations. Again, as will happen in all trades, 
the most crafty operate against the majority of their honor- 
able competitors and the consumer in fixing prices, by influ- 
encing with commissions, and otherwise, such masons, super- 
intendents, captains, or officers, that act for brick consum- 
ers, each Consumer seeming to think his employees will not 
accept outside favors, or be influenced by them. While 
these systems of acquiring wealth prevail in different de- 
grees among clay manufacturers, there are true and great 
progress and improvements being made by mechanics and 
inventors of genius in their workshops and in other arts. 
While the sewing machine and watch manntacturers are 
rapidly producing their valuable goods by machinery, those 
classes that must work in the dirt and mud are left behind 
the age to dig ditches with such spades as Ames made years 
ago; with snch plunger pipe and tile machines as were 
used a lifetime ago,and are still advocated in treatises on 
drainage, and make brick with machines no better than 
Hall's expired brick machine patents, and often with such 
machines as ruin all that nse them. It is as important to se- 
enre genius for the unpleasant duties of perfecting inven- 
tions to work in dirt and mud, as in the more pleasant du- 
ties of perfecting other arts in the workshop, But in such 
dirt and clay business where physical strength rather than 
genius has been employed, principally radical improvements 
haye slept, while the whole country and every branch of 
business suffers thereby. Every branch of trade needs good 
crops ; and still one may ride athonsand miles in some sea- 
sons and see one-half the crops thinned out and injured 
by wet lands capable of being underdrained. Hoping to do 
our share toward practical improvement for the benefit of 
ourselves and others, we have purchased three patents of 
the most radical practical improvements of the age, in the 
ditching, pipe, and tile business; also the agency of Sword's 
brick machine for certain districts. They are all from the 
same workshop of H. Brewer, in Tecumseh, Michigan. We 
also secured the assistance of two of the inventors of these 
unequaled machines. They are undoubtedly the best inven- 
tors of their day in their line for practical results. These 
inventors have become acting members of the Crossman 
Clay and Mannfacturing Co. All parties will cheerfully be 
granted free access to our works, (as yet in a rude state,) to 
examine our principles: the use and sale of the ditching, 
tile and brick machines, for the benefit of our company and 
others; and we donot yet see why these patents and ma- 
chines will not alone be as much benefit to our company and 
the country, as any sewing machine or mowing machine, or 
any great improvement benefits any company and the coun- 
try. As yet we place the drainage of lands, increase of crops, 
and decreased price of brick building material, before all 
other improvements, to benefit all classes. These inventors’ 
machines are of the original and not imitation invention 
class, that cease when no more ideas can be borrowed. If 
they live, the company will directly and indirectly receive 
farther benefits, that cannot now be foreshadowed. 

In addition to the great benefit to the company of the sale 
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of pipe and tile machines that belong directiy to the compra- 
ny, and the indirect help by co-operating with the ditching 
machine, we have located our regular business on the most 
valuable clay beds known in this country. Our whole com- 
bination of stripping, mining, carting, manufacturing, and 
shipping advantages of clay goods, has been practically 
tested one by one for eight years, and our present incom- 
plete business was built up from nothing meantime, To se- 
cure the benefits of the future better development of legiti- 
mate business, the company get the clay property at far Jess 
cost than it would bring at auction if the improvements 
had not been placed onit. This company can manufacture 
cheaper than all others, it can compete in all markets, but 
cannot be driven ont of all markets; and the company 
could any time make a profit by selling it at auction, as there 
is not a fire brick maker in the country that could safely let 
his competitor get it. This alone practically puts the stock 
above par at the outset, aside from all benefits from sales of 
machines and our combination of all advantages. Any reli- 
able dealers and consumers that become stockholders di- 
rectly or indirectly on account of themselves or friends, will 
naturally have influence and preference over others in the 
buying and selling our goods in distant markets. We believe 
we shall in future make goods of quality and price to place 
our customers beyond the reach of injurious competition. 
We believe it will be the interest of buyers of fire brick, 
drain pipe and tile, and common brick, to take an interest 
in our company and buy direct from the factory and clay 
property; also the interest of individuals, clubs, and com- 
mittees, to take interest with us in starting combined brick 
and tile yards in country places where clay lands make 
drainage necessary. By selecting proper men, machinery, 
and by industry, competence can be attained from clays 
now lying idle—a gain not appreciated in many places. A 
Sword’s brick machine, and one Tiffany tile machine could, 
together, make a handsome business in many places where 
one alone would be less remunerative, Such a tile maker 
would have no competitors if he secured the agency of In- 
graham’s ditching machine, as digging cheap and good ditch- 
es is equivalent to cheap tile. As an investment for capital- 
ists, this fire clay property, constantly increasing in value, 
possesses advantages over any other investment yet seen by 
us or any one else that has yet examined it so far as is yet 
known, ‘To develop the business, to give consnmers, buy- 
ers, and investors, a chance, and to exhibit the machinery on 
the same day to public inspection in these days of locating 
enterprises behind the Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains, 
we shall have an auction of from $50,000 to $75,000 of our 
personal stock and much other personal property. $50,000 of 
the stock for working capital of the company will be held 
for sale to secure desirable associates, and, perhaps, sold at 
the same auction. From oneehalf to three-fourths of the re- 
maining capital will be principally held by us, the inventors 
and workers of the company. Not one cent has been or 
will be spent for influence or personal assistance. The com- 
pany has more than the full benefit of our former labor and 
development, Every article put up must be absolutely and 
rapidly sold by an energetic auctioneer, to enable parties to 
decide whether or not to bid without delay. The Steamer 
Magenta will leave Barclay street, New York City, at 7A. 
M., Dee, 11th, land at our wharf, and remain long enough to 
examine everything thoroughly. Also,at the same time and 
place, Dec. 12th. We do not compete with customers buy- 
ing clay of us. Tickets out, 30 cents. Excursion tickets to 
return, 50 cents. Forsale at the Astor House. Meals pro- 
vided on board by giving notice at the Astor House the pre- 
vious day. 

Applications to manufacture machines solicited from ma- 
chinists, 

Wanted a young man of superior ability to assist in the 
office and out-door work of introducing our machinery, and 
starting tile yards in various sections, 


CROSSMAN BROTHERS, 


WOODBRIDCE, 
MIDDLESAX CO., NEW JERSEY. 
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THE YWAHOPAC HOUSE 


For the Relief and Cure of Epileptics 


and Paralytics. 

This Medical Institution for the treatment of Epilepsy 
Paralysis, and other nervous diseases, is situated on; the 
shores of the beautiful Lake Mahopac, and in one of the 
healthiest locations of the State. The House is fitted up 
with every convenience, including gas and modern im- 
provements, for the best comforts of the patients—and also 
provided with arrangements to administer the different 
kinds of baths, a room for gymnastic exercise, a billiard 
table, &c., and everything necessary to the successful treat- 
ment of the patients. Casesof Dipsomania or other nervous 
derangements induced by intemperance, are also admitted 
into the Institution, For further information address 

DR. M. GONZALEZ ECHEVERRIA, Medical Superin- 
tendent, Lake decrcsniindaan Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Duff's Mercantile College of Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Incorporated by Legislative Charter. The only College 
of the kind in America, in which the theory and practice of 
Merchants, Manufacturers, National Bank, Private Bankers 
and Steamers accounts are perfected and taught by experi- 
enced business accountants, upon prince nae) sanctioned by 

usiness men for twenty-seven years—embodied in DUFEF'S 
BOOK- KEEPING, published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. A large double quarto, 16 page descriptive circular 
is mailed tree by P. DUFF & SON, Principals. 


1gY Re 6 eR, 
Ho Agricultural Societies. 
Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and appropriate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 


tHE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fg. & Lith. Co., 
71 Broadway, New York. 





“DOHOREGAN MANOR.” 


~~ estate of the late CMARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton. 

Ve have for sale as Agents, the Farms of said estate, for 
mi ack years held by tenantry. They are in area from 100 to 
200 acres ; Will be sold at from $25 to $75 per acre, and on very 
faverab le terms, ‘The well-known fertility and he: althtulness 
of this estate, its access by Turnpike and Railroad from Bal- 
timore, 16 miles distant, render location there very desirable. 


\ddress for particulars 
. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Baltimore, Mary land. 


q RANGE ORCHARDS AND TIMBER TRACT. 
—For sale a magnificent Tract on the St. Johns’ River, 
East Florida. Healthy, beautiful, and accessible. One of 
the finest Timber Trac ts in the South, and containing hund- 
dreds of natural Orange Trees, and with every thing else in 
climate, soil, and position required for the highest success 
in that culture. The most safe, easy, agreeable, and prone: 

able crop in the world, Address 
AGRICULTURIST ” Oitice, New York. 














PRANKL IN TRACT. —20,000 acres on » railroad, 
New Jersey.—25 miles south of Philadelphia, good soil, 
mild, healthful climate. Low prices; in lots to suit buyers. 
some il uproved farms. Map and fall information sent free, 
Address MORRIS & CO., Newfield, Gloucester Co., Ne Je 


10, "90, or 34-ACRE FRU IT FARM FOR Sale. 


$2) 200, $6, 500, $9,006 . 


. SUTTON, Beverly, N. J. 


DEE RIC AN 





re 
DX CONN. ‘NV 
The most cconomical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated, 
Agents wanted in all the fruit growing districts, 
For sale, the right to inanufaeture for the Western and 
Southern States, CrRrcvLaRs SENT FREE, 


i. OOO POUNDS FRE SH PEAR, 

“, CHERRY, QUINCRH, anc 
Mithaich Seed. Also stocks of all “aur All ‘at 
rates, Agents wanted. Catalogues now ready. 500,000 
trne Cape Cod Cranberry Plants for upland or meadow cul- 
Ture, T rue Ame rican Scarlet Maple Seedlings, 2 years, $2.00 
per 100; S15 * 1,000. 500,000 papers Flower and Garden 
seeds, né rrowth, to the trade, i M. WATSON, Old Colo- 
ny Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


























‘L ARKE!— T he best hardy RASPBERRY, much 
/petter than the Philadelphia, $50 per 100. Sent post-paid 
by mail on receipt ~' 50c. Also Wilson’s Early and Kittatin- 
ny Blackber : re and other small fruits. 
IAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. — Pa. 


“Earl of Sefton’ Pigs for Sale. _ 


3red from stock imported by General Daniel Tyler, in 
1865, and warranted ape Also, “Seftons ” crossed with 
pure “ Chester Whites,” showing great improvement on the 
* Chester White” breed. The authorof “My Farm of Edge- 
wood” in his * Rural Studies” recently published, calls the 
Seftons a “trim, sound, long-hbodied breed—easy keepers, 
and giving, with proper care, delicious rashers of bacon.’ 
for further information apply personally or by letter to 

WILLIAM PARKER, Red smn Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Premium CHESTER White Pigs, 


Bred and forsale by GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester 
Chester Co,, Pa. ga Send for Circular and Price List. 


IGS. ai pairs of Suffolk pigs, crossed upon a 

Weste r mother of the purest stock. Will be sent 
as _requeste Also, 2 boar pigs of same stock. Address 
GE 0. G. SIC KLES, Box 196, New York Post Office, 


CRE IV EC EU R, Black Spanish, Gold and Silver 
Hamburg, White and Grey Dorking, Sebright fowls, 
Ronen Ducks from imported stock, Also White Leghorn. 
The entire stock for sale. ppicleding the imported fowls. 

Exhibition birds. NJ. HAINES, Elizabeth, N. J. 


@ENDS STAMP for 16 Pages Description of a great 
variety of the — Thoron hbred Imported Animals 
and Fowls in America. L. B. SIL VER, Salem, Ohio, 









































Poultry Exhibition. 


The American Poultry Society will hold their first Annual 
Exhibition in New York City, during the first week in 
December. For Cirewlars, Premium Lists, etc., address 

A. M. HALSTED, Corresponding Sec’y, 
63 Pearl-st., New York, 





A ANCY POULTRY FOR SAL E.—Grey Dor kings 

4 and Brahmas at $4 per pair, or $6 per trio. Silver-laced 

Sebright Bantams and Black Spanish Cocks at $2each. Ad- 
dress E. N. BISSELL, Richville, Vermont. 


BXOR SALE.— ALDERNEY HEIFER aR CALF, 
Thoroughbred. Address 
JOHN BENNECT, Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind. 


Thoroug shbred Premium Chester 
White Pigs. 


Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums, For sale Singly or in Pairs (not akin), of any 





age, Carefully boxed and shipped by Express to any part of 


the United States. Their safe arrival insured, 
For Cireulars and Prices, address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
>Gum Tree, Cc hester Cc Oo, Pa. 


GRAPE VINES at IONA. 


My stock comprises all of the leading kinds, including 
Ives’ Seedling, but principally consists ot 


IONA, ISRAELLA and DELAWARE. 


The performance of the Tona and Jsraella generally 
throughout all of the vine-region of the country, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of those best informed, that upon these 


now rests chiefly the prospect of the eminent success of 


grape culture in America. 
Attention to the record of the Iona during the past four 
years will be instructive to all who desire to plant vines for 


any purpose throughout the whole vine-growing region of 


the country. (See statement of its performance, page 424.) 
My stock of these kinds is very large, and of surpassing 
quality. My unequaled facilities and the result of the past 
years warrant the belief that I can make more advan- 
tageous terms to buyers than can be done by any other 
propagator. Price List sent on application with stamp. 
Prices for best vines for Garden or Vineyard, very 
greatly reduced, and lower grades still more 
so; See new price-list and pamphlet. 
Cc. W. GRANT, 
JONA, near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Improve the long Winter Evenings by 
reading the new Books for the Farm, 
Garden, and Household. 

Rither of the Books meniioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

Sees 


A VALABULE HOME LIBRARY, 
BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The publishers of the American Agricuturist, having 





preserved the electrotype plates of the back volumes of 


that paper, from the Sixteenth to the Twenty-sixth Vol- 
ume complete, can supply any or all of these as may be 
desired. These volumes contain more varied and inter- 
esting information on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in books, 
costing three times as much money. They are profusely 
illustrated with the best of engravings, and in addition 
to the large amount of instructive reading matter for the 
older members of the Household, they contain a Special 
Department for the Boys and Girls. They, therefore, con- 
stitute in themselves a 
Most valuable Library for the 
‘armer’s Family or for any 
other Hiome. 

The price of these volumes, unbonnd, is $1.50 each, at 
the office, or $1.75, if sent by mail, as they must he post- 
paid. The price of the same volumes, in neat cloth bind- 
ing, with gilt title on the back, is $2.00, at the office, or 
$2.50, if sent by mail. 

Address, ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broad- 
way, New ¥erk City. 





BOOKS FOR ‘FARMERS and OTHERS. 


—-—o-—— 

{Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 

Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture......... Or re P 50 

Allen's as L.) American Farm Bool 












“ee 


qo 
‘ 00 
American" Agric nitural Annual, 1867. -pa., 50 cts..cloth i 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867. .pa. + 50 ets..cloth ven 
AMOriCa Died PAGO. 6s. ons gsegssnsccceccesta i’ 


American Pomology, by Dr. J. A. Warder, ..072250572"° 3 bo 
American Rose Culturist..................... ee 
American Weeds and Usetul Plants 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.................005 10 06 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ... : Lae 20 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures.......... ....e008 25 
Boussingault’s Rutal Economy....... a 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.......... ~2 6 ae 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory ...... 150 


Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener.......... . 160 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower" 8s Guide, : 

Cobbett's American Gardener.. 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. . 





Cole’s Veterinarian..............0.06., at ose 

Cotton Planter’s Manual (Turner),..... wae eweteaseueein 1 50 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland .............ceececceees 5 Ou 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor................ 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor,..... é 1 50 
ee aero 1 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's) 60 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. FE. Wa 1 50 







ABCC OOM OT CCOMOOIOE soos ccccaviccsercscdendeCaneceesie 7 








Elliott's Western Frnit Grower's Guide 1 50 
Fieid'’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture...... 1 & 
Uy Cs cc anadessecnesuccasscaee 50 
French’s Farm Drainage .. ..... 1 50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist.. ; 150 
Fuller's Small Fruit C ulturist das 150 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist............ 0006 agate un 2u 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. . meanest 1 50 
ke. he RT By reer err 1 00 
Gregory on Squashes Ser addai tassels ed seats knee pi uper.. 30 
GUCNOW ON MINED COWR ccc acccescsscacsaccdcccecnssces wo 
Herbert's Hints to Hor 1%5 
PAG CUMUE Oi iitcccas dacedcnagedibsacconnes 40 
Jolnston’s Agricultural Chemistry 175 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 1 £0 
Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses 1 50 
Wiles Of TRO TIOTEUR FOO. 60.5 ccccccccccccassrcescacecees a 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.............. saenéeusnse ae 
Norton's Scientifie Agriculture ........ i 
IY soikians satecanadsatentsbbnssancansksntvecdins 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres............. paper, 30e...cloth., 60 


Pardee on Str iw my Culture. ni aidnemeein 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson . 
Pedder’s Land Me 
—— s Mysteries of Bee keeping ‘ 
andall’s Sheep PN ss Sacunniacgocatedaes: ss 
It indall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
Richardson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cents......¢ 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...............ceceeeeees 
Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris....... ..... 
Rural Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., bound, 2 Vols... 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... * -?p — 40 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book........ 
Skillful Honsewife Fer 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... ....... : 
THGIPEON SD FOGG OF BRR, oicnsdcecccedisdccewicosss 
‘Tobacco C ulture “=F 
‘Todd's (S. KE.) ¥ oung Farmer's Manual. 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens..... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .... 
Yonatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog........cseccee 
























































Youatt on Sheep ............ 
0. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Art of Saw Filing....CHolly)..........0.- eeaawauawe vi) 
Jarry’s Fruit Garden vedemeenieewamons 1 95 
Bement’s P oulterer" sc ompanion.. ee ae — ) 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant... .. 2 50 
Brandt's Age of Horses, (nglish or German) 50 
Burr’s Vegetabies of America,..... 5 00 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Haud Book (Holly)........... wh 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide; Engrav- 
ings from Frank Forester............scecsececsueeeees 175 
Downing's Cottage Residences... weedwane 8 00 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of Amerten......... 3 00 
Downing’s Rural Essays.... awa . 5 00 
Flint (C harles L.) on Grasses 2 50 
Flint’s Mileh Cows and Dairy Farming ....... .... 2 56 
Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, 8vo., gilt 
a eee 20 60 
Frank For ester” 8s Field Sports, 8vo., tinted paper, ‘gilt 
OEE ee WUE. «2 de nemtadsninasedenancdeMenkeaaseased ke 7 50 
Frank Forester’ 3 Fish and Fishing, 8vo., gilt back, 1 
COMIN vc cicssacieccsansete relabcnasncaderecaauanned 5 50 
Frank Forester’s C omplete M: anual for Young Sports- 
men, Crown 8vo., gilt back 3 00 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist. 1 50 
’s How Plants Grow. 1 25 
s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol, 4 09 
ar thy" s Grape Culture and Wine Making. 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, eot'd 5 06 
Hatfield's American some Carpenter 3 50 
Husmann’s Grapes & MN taka ces Aiskaaed x ose semxne ican 1 50 
2s’ Horse Training Niaae Pa > 1 25 
Jennings On Cattle... ...........ccsesess ere an: te 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Ponitry. Siedtensven. Bae 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases... a 
Johnson’s (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures - 18 
Kathrina. By Timothy Titcomb.. 156 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... 2 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor . Shu 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Man: iwement. xd oa cals,, 
Mayhew’'s Practical Book-Keeping for F armers........ 90 
Blanks for do : RE OR ee eS 1 20 
McMahon's Amer ican Gardener F ee Oe 
Morrell’s American Shepherd rere sseeccccccsscess 2 OD 
ee WATE OF OO oan ic icccccscesccnccdécteccashage ac 1D 
Parkman’s Book of MONE Skc0dsirceen oaessaraaeraueten 8 00 
Parsons on the Rose ra) 
Quincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling “Cattle 123 
WARM ISIN. 5 5eus a deac eacttadecacouseeaaweaete 3 00 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden me 
Rand's Garden FPliOWeGIrS. ..0....scesccccss sccsscesccensee 3 00 
Register of Rural Affairs.... ..4Vols....each.. 1% 
RUral SCAGOS.....cccescccccccccocesscocgscesseys 1 %5 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and ahaa Book.. 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry. 2 00 
Strong’s Grape Cnlture.....°.........cceeeeesrees aeacous 8 00 
‘Tren Acres Enough. 1 50 
The Dog; By Dinks, “Mayhew, and Hutchinson.—Edited 
by Frank Forester, Crown 8V0.........cseseceeeeeees 8 00 
Tucker’s Register of Rural Affairs.... ............+ oa 80 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages......... 3 00 
Watson's American Home Garden 2 00 
Woodward's Annual, 1867........ .+++-Paper, 75¢., cloth, 1 00 
Woodward's Country Home$,..........+0000- 1 50 
Woodward's Graperies, €tC..........-.-- sees: 1. 50 
Youman’s Household Science......  .....+:. 42 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 





GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS ?y ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship George Shotion. 


and Japan 


lition to these large cargoes of Black 








Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Gree ‘eas from the Moyune dis- 
trict of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flay ° 

r ve our readers an idea of the profits which have been 


made ja the Tea trade, we will start with the America 

















house iving outoft the account entirely the profits of the 
Chi se fa ° 

ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes throt the , sit 

24. The Banker makes larg upon the foreign ex- 
ec) in us tint DP chase O 

sd. 7 I nakes a p )to 59 per cent. in 

es. 
| ival it issold by the carg 1 the 

Parchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices ¢ 
2009 par es, atan average profit of abeut 10 per cent. 

5 I “pec itor to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines a} tof l0to per ct 

Gih. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots t his tra taprofit of about 10 per 
cent 

ith. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


) 
Sth. The Retailer sells it tothe Consnmer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these Friant profits as many 














brokerages, cartaces, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
uid the origi ye iit 
the consur pase ly 
we Can si er dealers. 

We} ) > various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, siorages, cooperages and Wastes, With 
the exception of a small commission paid for purciimsing to 
our idents in Chinaand Japan, one carta La 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 

tem of supplying Clubs thronghont the country, 
in all risof the United States can receive t 
t sa p With the small additional expense 
yortation), though they bougiit themat our ware- 
il Ss ¢ 

Some parties ing of us how they shall proceed to get 

up a Club swer is iply this: Let each person 





th tea or ' coifee l 








iis plainly on the 
low, and when the Club is ce 





d we will put each party’s gooc 


ul mark the name upon them, with the 





“l be no confusion in their distribution— 








ting exactly what he orders, and no more, 





each part 
The costoft 
¢ thems 


isportation the members can divide equitably 







Amon . 
Par x Club or other orders for less than thir 
dollars had better send Post-oflice Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express; 
but lar 
delive: 
Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
re for Clubs Jess than $39, 
s getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 








er orders we will forward by express, to collect on 











Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all coods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, Ifth re not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 












PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 99c., best $1 # tb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per %. 
ENGLISH PREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound, 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 








YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $ per | 
pound 





UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), , best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding 


. 





%e., $0e., 35c., best 40c. per pound. | 








house keepers, and F aie s who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30¢c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satis! Nn. 

Consumers can save frou to $1 per pound by pur- 









chasing their Teas of the, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 3H and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box, 5643, New York City. 


EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR’S TRIAL. 
Treasury Department, 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Washington, Dec, 1, 1865. 
Inclosed herewith I send you our re@ular list for Decem- 
ber. It is now twelve months since we began the use of your 
Teas and Coffees, a 
the satisfaction derived from the use of said articles by the | 








id Tam pleased in being able to say that 





members of this club, instead of being confined to individ. 
ual ingfances, is universal and, I think I may safely say, 
for the many favors re- 
very respectfully, your 





without exception. Thanki 
ecived at your hands, I 
obedient servant, 





L. CASS CARPENTER, 


Saxonville, Mass., May 6th, 1867, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
SL and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents:—The order Iseut you on 23d April tor Teas came 
safe to hand on the Ist May, and the amount, 39.15 was for- 
warded by M, U. Express, Every one seems a 
y of your ‘I informati 














d like a 





the qualit 
pr 
quality and deli 
per lb,, as the enclosed order speaks more in praise of your 
iat only fourteen days 
st order and the second, 





rie on fire, from house t Teas of excellent 


ivor were to be had for $1, and $1.25 











knowin: 





teas than Tam capable of 

has elapsed between the & 
Many thanks for the complimentary package, and you 

will please forward this my second order for $62.30 soon : 





convenient, 
I remain, yours respectfully, 
JOHN HEMINGWAY, 
Saxonville, Mass, 
CLUB ORDER. 
Edwards, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. ) 
Tor Great AMERICAN Tr 4 COMPANY, 
51 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Drar Sir: I herewith send you irl for Tea. 
The last was duly re nalited. sand gives general satisfaction. 
As longas you send us such good Tea, you may expe 
continuation of our patronage. Asa further evidence t 
ribers were satisfied, yon will observe that I send 
:mes of all those that sent before who were nearly 
: —_ ala addition of new subscribers. <Ac- 
3 for th > complimentary package. Ship this 

































\ r ob't st TID C. McKEE. 
Ls SOAs ctndseseoestabnssoe 
h do 
1 li 
1 do. 
, Ths. 
it. 
1 z 
3 7 do. 
Sa eee 
t «do. do 
1 tt Gunpowder 
2 Y PAPAN . ....cccccccvcees 
2 do. y - . snl 
5 do D.C. McKee. .: 
3 do ..M. Griflin. .¢ 
=~ Go, 
3 do, 
| eee eee 
2 do 
: >. 
1 do 





N. B.—All villages and towns where 2 large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less). 


‘Great American Tea Company, 






: Nos. 34 and 33 VESEY-ST., 
: Post-Office Box, 5, 643, mew York City. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculiurist. 
Tn GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—TO QUERIES !— 
iiting their advertisement, we learned that a 
clerksand others had for several months 





lafar 
Fefore 


large number of 





been bu and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its b 1 “= they were, and that they had been 
hig! ised with their Sine onerebeges as to robe aoe and 





price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course, As we have publ Siahe l the advertisem for many 


d received no complaints, we conclude “there 





month 





ue ut the establishment.” 





is no } 





Commercial Enterprise.—Among the 
or which New York Merchants are famous, is 
prises, and the far-reaching 








of their enter 
utures, The operations of the present 





a few years back quite into the shade, 
and often equal those of a similar kind in the commercial 
rhe recent large purchases of Tea 
N TEA COMPANY have taken the 
re rather a novelty in this market. 


marts of the Old 
y THE 


trade by 








t inzoes Within a week, comprising 
Black, and 22,349 do. Japan, for immediate 
cost of about aimilion and a half of dol- 
lar 3, in i ates the extensive nature of the Company's busi- 
itour hands. The con- 








passing notic 
in this Country is largely on the increase.— 
mmercial List, N. Y., May 15, 1867. 





ness, and d¢ ves 





sumption of T 


= ig and ¢ 


TWO ) MONTHS FREE 


UNTIL JANUARY FIRST, 











ri 5 PIGHTING AGAINST Wy, wen es 
— ty “ 


and for 


=) Tur Goon, THR man @ AND THE BRAvTIrct.’ 


Little ‘Cor al 


_ sand Pocple si cet iost ur 
If BEST PAPER isa 


published in this country. 


Iv 








SLOQGLIBGNS moy 










It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, and 

| EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 
; > 
to 4 
“ 
ty CH) i 
429 — See acelin -_ os) 
a, 7 ul va 








‘E ADVERTISEMENT OF PL: NATION 

in Wocneaia ry No., tle Freedman’s PArrenu have now 

d wages S6and $7 a month. Plantin r will be more 
un ever before, now is the n 


WHC Ds HW ry 1 TCO} Ps 
LATEST AND MOST POPULAR WORK. 


Sales at opies per day, making a total of 





the rate o 





28,000 « — in about ‘ 
KATHRINA: Her Life and } 
= Bitte Y 






»: in a Poem. By J. ¢ 
Sweet.” One yol., 12mo. 

















Hor LAND, a the r_ of 

Price § 4 t 
The le ‘says: “It is sweet with purity 
and noble ith aspir: ati 3) It is thoughtful and earnest, 
a 5 Its re ren nee for women fis religious. 


rare than ‘Bitter Sweet,’ it is perhaps 
sured 
id on receipt of price. or 

‘ri to Hours av Home, ($3 pera iu 
SCLRIBNE R & CO., 654 Broadway, New 


A large, liv 
STIAN, relizions, 
‘nts, tales, sketel 
tur “es 10r 
it a 










Copies 


each new st 








THE CHRIS 


taing fact 


eizht page monthly, 
unily paper, con- 
9 poetry, eX] osi- 
it for the 
No sec- 
t medi- 
{ Ten 
be fore you 
bseribers re- 
pape rs free. 
Address 


























Send 10e¢ ents for 
Vol. ill, commences “ 
‘fore Dec. 20, have Nov 
nadredad new, stirring 'T 
all orders to I. Lae 

ScripTuRAL TRACT REPOSITORY, 19 LINDALL STR a ET, 
Soston, Mass., 







in the rear of the PosteOMce. 


al ain 

orth Western Farmer. 
iuding Farm Journal in the 
inest Rural 4 ‘ine in Ame} Only $1.50 
premium worth 50 cents to eac hi subscriber, 
everywhere, Immense inducements in the 


way of premiums, anes les ee Adare ss 
. BLAND, Indi ama apolis, Tnd, 


THE VERY miaweer PRIZE. 
The Cross of the Legion of Honer, 
Vas conferred on the representative of the 
Grover’ & Baker Sewing Machines, 

At the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 186%, 

Thus attesting , the ir great superiority over all other Sew: 


ing Machin Salesrooms, 495 Broadway, New York. 





ed to be the 






-_ 





























Anot ner Grand ‘EP riumapla, 


At the Fair of the American Institute just. closed, the 
Florence Sewing Machine has again cé arried off the honors, 
it having been awarded the First Prize, over all compe ti- 
tors This tr iumph following close upon the award of the Gold 
Medal (the highest prize ) at the Fair of the Mechanics’ Asso-e 
ciation at Lowell, (the great Fair of New England), in Octo 
ber, establishes beyond question the superiority of the 
Florence, as 2 fi amily pering Machine. Send for a Circular 
503 Broadway. New Yor 

Brooklyn Office, ‘431 F tee street, 
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